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Near the close of die academic year 1936, Dean E. George Payne 
of die School of Education of New York Univei sity approached the 
officers of Rho Chapter Phi Delta Kappa, a national professional 
fraternity for men in education, and requested that a committee be 
appointed and empowered to study die future ownership of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology. Tins journal had been started by 
Dean Payne in 1927 and edited by him from its inception. Believing 
in the fiailty of die individual and the strength of die social group, 
Dean Payne thought that the condnued publication of the Journal 
could be better assured if it were owned by a self-continuing group 
radier than by an individual. His long membeiship m Phi Delta 
Kappa and his close association widi Rho Chapter ovei a period of 
many years, during ten of which he was its sponsoi, caused him to 
look to that organization as best fitted to carry on the ownership of 
the Journal. The committee was duly appointed and after a con¬ 
siderable period of study presented a plan of ownership ti ansfer that 
was sadsfactory to bodi Dean Payne and Rho Chapter. With the pub¬ 
lication of this, die issue of September 1939, the Journal is published 
by that organization. Only the ownership has changed. The edi¬ 
torial staff and its policies and philosophies remain the same, widi 
Dean E. George Payne as the cditoi-in-cliief. 

Copyiiglu igjg by The Journal of E<lu(.ational Sociology, Incorporated 
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The continued growth and importance of The Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Sociology reflect the experience, training, and philosophy of 
Its editor-in-cinef. His early life, his rich background of activities 
and experiences provided the sound foundation on which his out¬ 
standing contributions to educational sociology are based. 

Dean Payne was born in a ruial environment in soutli-cential 
Kentucky, brought up on a farm, engaging in the innumei.ible and 
varied activities connected with farm life, assuming unusual i espon- 
sibilities as a boy, witli only occasional and intermittent educational 
opportunities. He came to late adolescence with little foimal educa¬ 
tion, but possessing a rich background of experience widi winch to 
approach social life with its economic, political, and educational 
complexities. This early training provided few preconceived no¬ 
tions, no fixed opinions, and little knowledge of the formal educa¬ 
tional system, the economic order, and the emerging social problems 
that vexed the leaders at the opening of the twentieth century. 

Following an intermittent rural-school attendance and some pri¬ 
vate study he secured a license to teach. This work helped to provide 
the funds for the formal education which was to follow. This eaily, 
independent educational experience had a certain value of Us own, 
for it raised doubts in his mind concerning the validity of formal 
educational practices, and made it possible for him to meet without 
prejudice the complexities of social and economic life. It gave him 
the opportunity to study and interpret social life in a purely objective 
manner and undoubtedly was a contributing factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the attitude of judicious appraisal diat characterized his 
later career. 

Following a period of teaching and of study he gamed admittance 
as an advanced student in the senior college of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. There he came into contact widi a number of pioneer thinkers 
who influenced his professional life and thinking—such men as 
Small, Zeublin, Thomas, and Graham Taylor in sociology; Terry 
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and Thatcher in history; Judson in political science; Dewey, Moore, 
and otliers in education and psycliology. 

Before he had finished his college work he became principal of 
the high school in Paducah, Kentucky. While tliis delayed the ac¬ 
quiring of his degree, it afforded an educational experience which 
directed his future researcli and his emphasis in the field of educa¬ 
tion; for he had developed a tlrorough discontent with the edu¬ 
cational program of the day. The fact that students of the high 
school pursued a more or less meaningless program of studies quite 
remote from their lives, and were graduated widi requirements for 
entrance to college, which relatively few of them could attend, made 
him realize tlie futility of tliat kind of education for the youth of 
tins particular commumty. It did not eniich their lives for the type 
of activity in which diey must necessaiiiy engage. These experi¬ 
ences left him in great confusion regarding the whole problem of 
school and university education and the direction in which his fur¬ 
ther studies should go. Although diere were outstanding universi¬ 
ties in this country that could point that direction, he decided to do 
his graduate work in the universities of France and Germany. 

When it became known diat he had decided upon France and 
Germany for study, the State Superintendent of Schools in Ken¬ 
tucky requested and procured from the Governor a commission for 
Dean Payne to study and report upon the German school system. 
This brought upon him a double task—that of puisuing the univer¬ 
sity studies necessary for a degree, and that of making a critical ex¬ 
amination of educational practices, with the object of determining 
what might be of value to a State that was backward in its educa¬ 
tional program but that had a growing consciousness of the need 
for a thorough reconstruction In the realization of these two aims 
he found his major interest and the direction of his career—that of 
a sociologist devoted to education. 

During neaily thiee years of residence in Eiiiopc, Dean Payne 
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studied in Bonn and Berlin, and in the Sorbonne and the College de 
France. The greater portion of this time was spent in Bonn, witli 
his major professor, Schumackcr, the political scientist; also with 
Dietzei, the economist; VonBezold m Kulinrgcschichte,'^ihti ui 
sociology, and Erdmann in experimental psychology. In Beilin he 
found ins chief interest in die courses of Von Schmoller, Wagner, 
Simmel, Schicmann, and Schmidt, always selecting studies, profes¬ 
sors, and seminars with reference to the dominating motive of die 
career he had selected. Of the Berlin scholars, perhaps the one who 
made the greatest contribution to his thinking was Von Schmoller, 
who dealt, both in lectures and seminars, with economic and politi¬ 
cal problems in tlieir sociological implications. In Paris he lounded 
out his experience by study with the aged Lavasseur. This instruc¬ 
tion and influence afforded the background for the sociological 
study and research that have brought Dean Payne into lus com¬ 
manding position as a leader, authority, and scholar in die field of 
educational sociology. After writing his thesis, Die Einfilhrung der 
Chinesenarhett in Siidafrika, he returned to the United States with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology lias indeed been fortunate 
m being guided throughout its existence by tliis wealth of training 
and experience. In accepting the gift of the Journal from Dean 
Payne Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa accepts not alone the privi¬ 
lege of publication but a trust to continue tlie policies and philoso¬ 
phies of its founder. These have not only shaped his career, but have 
been life itself to him. 

Rlio Journal Committee 
Herman A. Ernst 
Chairman 



CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 

JOHN W. WITHERS 

Dean Emeritus, School of Education 
New York^ University 

Any attempt to present in a short article, such as this must be, even 
a brief estimate of tlie extent and value of Dean Payne’s contribu¬ 
tion to education must necessarily be sketchy, inadequate, and un¬ 
satisfactory. Let me say at the outset this is no such attempt. I do not 
think It desirable that it should be, for I assume tliat the readers of 
The Journal of Educational Sociology are already familiar with his 
numerous publications, and the articles m this issue will reveal not 
only lus guiding motive but also the outstanding results of his study 
and research. My purpose is a more personal one. It is simply an 
attempt to give briefly my own personal estimate of the man and of 
the value of his service to education. 

This estimate, to be sure, may not be considered by die reader as 
truly objective and scientific, for it may be and probably will be in¬ 
fluenced somewhat at least by my own intimate association with 
him for nearly forty yeais, in almost continuous cooperative cfEort 
on educational enterprises in which we have both been deeply inter¬ 
ested. Howevei, I make no apology, for after all a judgment based 
on such an experience is likely to be even more valid and reliable 
than one arrived at by a more purely impersonal and objective ap¬ 
proach In the realm of values, trudi may be arrived at by the 
method of appreciation as well as by drat of objective observation 
and testing It is well known that quite often in human affairs it be¬ 
comes important to distinguish between die real or whole truth and 
the exact u uth as determined by methods that are accepted without 
question as strictly scientific. 

A few words then about the experience on which my judgment is 
based My first contact with Dr. Payne was in 1900, thirty-nine years 
ago, when he became a student of mine in die National Normal 
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University at Lebanon, Ohio. Altliough my association witli him at 
that time was brief, it was nevertheless sufficient to impress me with 
his personality, his capacity and earnestness as a student, and his pos¬ 
sibility for future service to education. When later he had graduated 
from die University of Chicago and had also served for some time 
as principal of the high school at Paducah, Kentucky—the latter 
position considerably influenced him in determining on his subse¬ 
quent career—he decided to continue his education in graduate 
study with major interest in die held of sociology and its bearing 
upon educadon. 

My next direct contact widi him was seven years later. In the 
meantime 1 had become president of the Hams Teachers College 
and was deeply concerned with die problem and responsibility not 
only of preservicc but also of continued m-servicc education of 
teachers and others for the public schools of St. Louis. In 1907 Dr. 
Payne came to St. Louis to confer with me concerning his plans foi 
graduate study and tlie choice of a university for that pin pose. I was 
at once much impressed with what he had in mind and its direct 
bearing upon one of the major problems of teacher education in 
which I was already intensely interested. I became more and more 
convinced as we talked togcdier that he was likely to be the pci- 
son best equipped, after his graduate study was over, to assist me in 
trying to reach a satisfactory solution to that problem. At diat time, 
I expressed the hope that when he had completed his study at the 
university we might be able to find a place for him on the faculty of 
Harris Teachers College. 

It was at length decided that he should continue his graduate 
study in the universities of Europe, preferably those of Germany 
and France. As indicated in the editorial, he was to give major em¬ 
phasis to sociology and its possible contributions to the improve¬ 
ment of bodi educational theory and practice. 

When he had finished his study abroad and had spent one ycai 
as a member of the faculty of the State Normal School at Richmond, 
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Kentucky, our program at Harris Teachers College had advanced 
far enough to undertake the introducdon and progressive develop¬ 
ment of educational sociology as a foundation study in teacher 
education. It was our hope that eventually, by extensive scientific 
research, this new field could be raised to a place of recognized value 
and importance on a par with such subjects as educational psychol¬ 
ogy and the history of education. This, I fully realized, was an am¬ 
bitious undertaking, for there was at that time nothing which by 
any stretch of the imagination could be called a science of educa¬ 
tional sociology. Even the foremost educators of the country had 
not thus far recognized the importance of such a subject in the 
education of teachers, and, with' one or two exceptions, leading 
sociologists had shown no interest in the desirability or even the 
possibility of developing educational sociology to anything approxi¬ 
mating a truly scientific status. 

The one notable exception was Dr. Henry Suzzallo. By a chance 
visit to one of his classes in the summer school of Yale University 
in 1908,1 became acquainted with his profound interest in the sub¬ 
ject and his extraordinary force and clearness as a speaker in pre¬ 
senting it. Fortunately, by urgent invitation and by explaining what 
I had in mind, I was able to induce him to come to St. Louis to 
present on each of three different occasions, in a course of ten lec¬ 
tures, his latest and best thought on the subject and its potential 
value in the improvement of education. These lectures, given widi 
the consent and approval of Superintendent Soldan and the Board 
of Education, were attended by a large and increasingly enthusiastic 
body of St. Louis teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintend¬ 
ents. Several conferences on the subject were also held with the 
superintendent and his assistants with the same general objective 
in mind. 

Suzzallo was at his best, and his lectures had a profound and far- 
reaching effect m clearing the way for the subsequent development 
of our policy and program for tlie education of die city school staff 
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We were now ready to install, with entlinsiastic approval, a program 
of instruction and research in this new field oi: educational soci¬ 
ology, widi the hope and expectation of making it a permanent 
feature of the service of Hams Teachers College. 

It was at tliis time I invited Dr. Payne to become a member of tlie 
faculty and to assume a large responsibility for tlic development of 
a program of instruction in this new subject, and to contribute as 
far as possible, by means of research, toward its development. He 
accepted die invitation and became a member of the faculty in the 
fall of 1912. From that date to the present time, a period of twenty- 
seven years, I have been, directly and continuously associated with 
him and thoroughly familiar with the extent and the quality of his 
service and the importance of his contribution to education. This 
contribution has by no means been confined to his research, exten¬ 
sive and important as that has been, but has also included service 
of high quality in both teaching and educational administration. 

Without enteringinto any detailed analysis of what he lias accom¬ 
plished, I can, I believe, oiler no better, no more convincing evidence 
of the high estimate I have placed on the value of his contribution 
to education than the course I have consistently followed from the 
early years of our association in Harris Teachers College to the 
present dme: that of opening for him, whenever possible, larger 
opportunides for the extension and application of his professional 
service. 

When I became superintendent of the St. Louis schools I recom¬ 
mended and secured his appointment to succeed me as president of 
Harris Teachers College. He was given the rank of an assistant 
superintendent so that his service might be available as mine had 
been in the weekly conferences of the superintendent with his staff 
of assistants on problems of general school administration and 
supervision. 

In 1922, one year after I had accepted the deanship of the School 
of Education of New York University, I again secured his appoint- 
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ment to the faculty to begin instruction in educational sociology. It 
was the intention that as our policy and program for developing 
the school got well under way he would be given responsibility for 
the organization, development, and administration of a strong de¬ 
partment of instruction and research in educational sociology. It 
was clearly evident that here in New York City, the world’s greatest 
laboratory for studying at firsthand every type of social problem 
and condition affecting education, there was a magnificent oppor¬ 
tunity, a most stimulating challenge, to develop a science of educa¬ 
tional sociology and to extend its application tlirough the building 
up of such a department. It was our firm conviction that a depart¬ 
ment of educational sociology could be of distinctive value in the 
education of teachers for their service in teachers colleges, university 
schools of education, and State and city school systems throughout 
the United States. 

The challenge was vigoiously met. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Payne 
proved tliat Ins choice for this service was not a mistake. He meas¬ 
ured fully up to expectations. The result speaks for itself. Last year 
alone moie than 4,000 students, the majority of whom were college 
graduates, representing nearly every part of the United States and a 
number of foreign countries, were receiving instruction and en¬ 
gaged in research in the department. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate or appraise Dr. Payne’s extensive 
contribution to education resulting from die experimental and re¬ 
search work which he has earned on, individually or in collabora¬ 
tion with others, in St. Louis and New York City The results and 
their manner of application are well set forth in his numerous pub¬ 
lications, part of which are listed in the appended bibliography 
in this issue These include, in all* twenty-one volumes setting 
forth results of research in such fields as accident prevention, health 
education, the menace of narcotic drugs in 1 elation to education, 
maladjusted childien, the influence of social backgrounds on the 
education of children in underprivileged communities, die measure- 
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ment of results in health education, and the determination of stand¬ 
ards for measuring certain social values of education; over one 
hundred and fifty articles and book reviews dealing with various 
aspects of education and published for tlte most part in The Journal 
of Educational Sociology; and, finally, introductions, more or less 
extensive, to more than forty volumes of an educational scries which 
is being published under ins editorship by Prentice-Hall, Incor¬ 
porated. 

I do not hesitate, in a final word, to express the conviction that 
in the development of educational sociology and its application in 
die professional education of teachers and others for service in the 
schools of America, no one has made a more significant contribu¬ 
tion than Dean Payne. His appointment to succeed me as dean of 
the School of Education of New York University was also made 
upon my recommendation, and I express die liope and belief that 
in the years ahead otlier significant contributions to the same gen¬ 
eral field will be made. 
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L. L. BERNARD 

Washington University 

The story of E. George Payne’s development as a sociologist is an 
interesting one. It has in it many elements common to the histories 
of those numerous other sociologists in the United States who have 
in a measure educated themselves and attained to sociology as the 
end and capstone of their educational careers. But there is perhaps 
this difference in his case from the general run of sociologists of this 
type: that the liberal educational outlook which was engendered 
by his early career has remained the dominating sociological mo¬ 
tivation diroughout his professional life. Not that he is alone in this 
respect, but he is conspicuous for the degree to which his progressive 
educational philosophy has persisted and developed. 

Herbert Spencer attributed much of his scientific outlook and 
achievement to the fact that he had escaped the strangling influence 
of the formal schools of his day and had been educated realistically 
and inductively by his father. Much die same might be said of the 
remarkable careers of John Stuart Mill and Henry Thomas Buckle. 
These men approached the study of society without the stultifying 
metaphysical preconceptions of tlieir time, just as tliey escaped the 
dessicating environment of their contemporary religious environ¬ 
ments by being born and bred outside of established and obligatory 
religious institutions and dogmas It may therefore be considered 
an advantage to Dean Payne—however he may have thought of it 
at the time—that as a boy he was brought up on a farm and pos¬ 
sessed limited educational opportunities This early training by cir¬ 
cumstances rather than by schools and creeds has been described in 
die editorial 

Already he was beginning to doubt the value of such school tiain- 
ing as he had received; and indeed what wide-awake boy has not 
doubted the adequacy of the more artificial aspects of his formal 
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schooling? After years of more or less random study and teaching 
in local Kentucky schools, he found himself as an upperclass under¬ 
graduate student in tlte Uiuversity of Chicago, when (before 1906) 
that institution was still young and engaged in an active attempt 
to solve some of the more challenging problems of education and 
of society. It was only natural tliat, with Jiis previous background, 
his interests should center primarily in sociology and education as 
academic disciplines. But it was the practical and more realistic side 
of these fields diat claimed his special interest, although he did not 
by any means outlaw theory. This was the period in which Small 
still had a more or less practical interest in contemporary society 
and actually listed in the University of Chicago catalogue courses on 
contemporary society in various European, countries and in the 
United States. Thomas was beginning to make die connection be¬ 
tween primitive and modern folkways. Zeublin was a demociat of 
the democrats, uniting a romandc idealism with intensive studies 
of municipal and social problems. Graham Taylor was busy trans¬ 
lating primitive Christianity into modern social ethics, and social 
ethics hot from the griddle of modern life into Cliristianity. All of 
these men were enthusiastic and deadly in earnest about their sub¬ 
jects, intent upon building a new world by way of sociology. It 
scarcely can be doubted tliat Dean Payne, with his own mixed back¬ 
ground of insistent practical experience and idealism, through 
which ran a large vein of skepticism regarding things as they are 
educationally and socially, was deeply impressed by such teaching 
and in no small measure oriented by it. 

Economic necessity again rendered Dean Payne an unsuspected 
favor. While still a student at the University of Chicago he was also 
principal of the high school in Paducah, Kentucky. Here he had 
ample opportunity to ponder and 10 apply—as far as application 
was possible under existing limitations of time, place, nnd circum¬ 
stances—what he was learning in theory in his univcisity courses 
and to think out more realistic approaches and amendments to the 
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educational process. It has always seemed to him that such a pro¬ 
cedure of combining study widi actual field practice was the ideal 
program for students witlx sufficient intellectual maturity and en¬ 
ergy to make full use of the mediod. It was here that his bent toward 
educational sociology—a subject not yet entered into the curriculum 
of American colleges—first took definite shape, although as yet he 
did not fully formulate his objective in diis respect. 

Dean Payne’s interest in lesearch and in his chosen field of work 
was now tWoughly aroused. At that time—the first decade of the 
present century—it was still die practice of many academically am¬ 
bitious students to go to Europe for advanced study. As previously 
stated, he chose Germany and France as lus destination, for it was 
his belief that in the German emphases upon science and technology 
he would be able to find an answer, at least in pai t, to his searchings 
for an educational program diat would be at once realistic and vital. 
In this he was not wholly disappointed, for here “he found his 
major interest and the direction of his career—that of a sociologist 
devoted to education.” Almost from the beginning of his years of 
study and investigation abroad "the piofcssors selected, the studies 
undertaken, the seminars entered—-all were chosen with reference 
to this dominating motive.” 

His first teaching position after his return from Em ope was at the 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School at Richmond, where he 
combined psychology and sociology. Here he concentrated upon 
the sociological aspects of education foi teachers. Already he had 
begun actively to work in his chosen field. The following year 
found him in the new teachers college in St. Louis (now Harris 
Teachers College). Here, with the encouragement of Picsident 
Withers, he specialized in social psychology as the field in which he 
could best make a connection between psychology and education 
on the one hand and sociology on the other. He soon found abund¬ 
ant oppoitunity to do rcseaich woik of a significant chaiacter in 
this subject. As will be described latci in more detail in the ai tide on 
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research^ the Wagner Electric Company employed him to work out 
a system for the selection of its personnel. His cx])erimental studies 
involving his own students revealed die same conclusions. These 
experiments convinced him that employers and educators must use 
sociological even more than psychological techniques in the predic¬ 
tion of the success of business and educational personnel. 

This new insight into the relation of character to succcss—which 
had hitherto been neglected by educators who had paid more atten¬ 
tion to psychology than to sociology, as indeed most of them still 
do—proved to be very fruitful. He now began lo study die actual 
factors diat educate the child. It did not take long for him to dis¬ 
cover tliat the school was really a minor factor in education except 
for the transmission of certain technical knowledge, contents, and 
skills, The making of the child’s character and the conditioning of 
him as a citizen and as a worker were found lo be tlic product of 
the community as a whole.' And it was precisely this community 
which the educational system was neglecting, was, in fact, largely 
Ignorant of, when it should have been studying it assiduously and 
molding it to its educational purposes and needs. These researches 
in educational sociology were unfortunately interrupted for a time 
by his elevation to the presidency of Hams Teachers College. But 
he had succeeded in making an honored place for sociology in the 
college and the work went on. It was at this time tliat he made a 
study of the teaching of educational sociology in tlic teachers col¬ 
leges, finding the subject but little emphasized tlicrc as yet. In the 
article that resulted from this investigation, he first formulated ins 
definition of the field of educational sociology as follows:* 

By educational sociology we mean the science which describes and ex¬ 
plains the institutions and social forms thiough ^Yinc\1 ihc chiltl ^ains 
and organizes his cxpeticnces and those institutions and social hums in 
relation to which the child must Cmiction in his adult life, q'hese instiui- 

'■ E George Payne, "An Experiment in Moiiv-ntion,” HUmemiy St fiool Innrnul \VII (June 
1917).pp 737-733 

* E George P.iync, "Educational Sociology in City Twining ScJinnls," Sc/inul anil Son, iv. IX 
(February 15, 1919), pp 212-216 
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tions and social forms are regarded particularly in their relation to the 
educational system in its evolution and social function. 

He further subdivided the subject matter of educational sociology 
into five major groupings as follows: 

I The development of tlie social consciousness 

2. The changing function of the school 

3. A study of social relationships and backgrounds 

4. The problems of the social population 

5. The development of the social theory as a basis for the interpretation 
of educational procedure 

The “science” was as yet largely to be created, but Dean Payne has 
himself had a major share in its creation in die nearly thirty years 
which have passed since those passages were written. 

After die stress of the war years Dean Payne turned his attention 
to a new type of sociological research, perhaps suggested to him by 
the disasters of war itself. This was the field of accidents and their 
prevention. The prevendve side interested him most, since it had 
obvious educational aspects whicli brought his new studies defi¬ 
nitely within the field of educational sociology. These studies are 
described in a later article but it should be emphasized that his re¬ 
searches m this field are outstanding. He also worked out mediods 
of education in accident prevention which were adopted in St. Louis 
and elsewhere. 

Out of these investigations of die causes and methods of preven¬ 
tion of accidents came one of his earliest works in applied educa¬ 
tional sociology. This little hoo^yBducation tn Accident Prevention, 
was first published in 1919 and a revised edition appeared in 1925. 
This handbook of neaily two hundred pages, prepared at the re¬ 
quest of the National Safety Council, is characterized on the title 
page as “A treatise showing how accident prevention may be made 
a pai t of regular school instruction without the addition of another 
subject to the curriculum” Here we see the administrator’s drive 
for school economy at work The opening chapter is entitled the 
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Economics o£ Accident Prevention, aldrougU the word "socvology” 
might perhaps have been better substituted for "economics” in this 
title, judging from its subject matter. Following two other chapters 
justifying die subject matter as teaching material, there aie chapters 
on methods of introducing lire subject through language work, 
drawing, arithmetic, and other curriculum subjects. Special pro¬ 
grams for the same purpose developed in some of the city schools 
are then described. School Organization for Accident Prevention is 
next discussed, and then follow a sociological chapter on Safety as a 
Posiuve Force, and finally a historical chapter showing the work 
done in various schools and cities and an appendix on the use of 
statistics in die preventive work. The book is h ighly systematic and 
IS well illustrated witli photographs and descriptive material. 

Another mvestigadon of normal schools and leachers colleges 
revealed the fact that as ktc as 1926 tlicsc institutions were but little 
concerned widi such practical and useful education as that of acci¬ 
dent prevention. His comment on ihc routine and uninspired char¬ 
acter of education in these institutions for the tiaining of teachers 
to teach the young is so keen and so significant that, in spite of its 
caustic character, it must be quoted here. He says * 

For the most pait, these institutions were devoting dicir energies to the 
refinement of techniques in the teaching of a conventional educational 
program, and in the scientific niciisuremciit of the results of instruclion. 
It was also made cleai by this study that the teaching profession outside 
of the normal schools had gone far beyond those schools in the acceptance 
of a sociological empliasis. The implication of this siucly, although it in¬ 
volved only instruction in accident prevenlion, was that die normal 
schools were not intciested in any of the social objectives of cduc.uion 

This emphasis upon sociological rcscarcli wns thoioughiy clinrac- 
teristic of Dean Payne’s conception of the work of the sociologist. 
This point of view has been manifest all along in this papci as 
brought out in our analysis of his sociological caicer. This is pci haps 

*See ll\c rcpocL \n full, Tiventy-fififi yearbook 0/ ihe Nmiottal Siiacty Jitr the SituJy ol 
Bducatton, 1926, pp. 301 IT 
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the proper place to emphasize his approach toward sociology in 
general and educational sociology in particular, if it has not already 
been made clear. Dean Payne has never been a social theorist as 
such, in spite of his early exposure of the social metaphysics of Pro¬ 
fessor Small. Nor has he been a “practical” sociologist in die tradi¬ 
tional sense of that word as denoting one who seeks to institute 
certain social reforms regardless of their tested validity. His socio¬ 
logical interest has always lam somewhere in between these two 
points of view. Yet it is not merely eclectic, combining as die eclectic 
must the bad points of both. It is rather discriminative, thereby 
avoiding the considerable emphasis in each. Simply stated it is just 
this: Investigate your problem in order to find out what needs to 
be done; then find a method of doing it. The mediod of betterment 
he uses or recommends is nearly always educational, as, indeed, is 
proper for an educational sociologist. His slogan might well be: No 
reform widiout investigation; no investigation without application 
or utilization of the facts. This point of view removes him entirely 
from the realm of the apiiori reformer and sentimentalist, but it 
also disconnects him from diat other equally noxious type of so- 
called sociologist who makes a discovery (or thinks he docs) and 
dianks God that it is of no use, or at least seeks to intimidate others 
from applying it to some program of useful social prevention or 
reconstruction. 

As little may it be said of Dean Payne that he would limit the 
work of the sociologist to the construction of scales of measurement. 
Indeed, he would not even require the sociologist always to con¬ 
struct his own measuring scales, although this is frequently nec¬ 
essary when he wishes lo attack some new phase of sociological 
research not alieady exploited But the sociologist must piovide the 
data foi .such me.isuiemcnt by his rcseaich The educational soci¬ 
ologist in paiticiilai must fuinish data for the mc<asuremenL of the 
success of educational piograms and for the construction of new 
programs. Dean Payne himself made various measurements of edii- 
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cational success, including tliosc for correct loading liabits,in winch 
he found that the standard tests in use were inadequate, His meas¬ 
urement of the results of health instruction, in the New York 
schools, carried on witli the cooperation of tlic Association for Im¬ 
proving die Condition of the Poor,* attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. As a sequel to his study, a test was made of the effects of health 
instruction on health practices out of school. 

But this interest in the testing of the results of health education 
and m devising means of better health instrucuon was not new with 
Dean Payne. He had in fact been active in this held almost as long 
asm that of accident-prevention vvoik. Already in (he year 1921 he 
had edited a work of approximately two hundred and fifty pages 
on Education in Health, written by himself and other educators in 
the Harris Teachers College, obviously working under his general 
direction and inspiration. The opening and closing chapters on the 
Problem of Health Education and the Administration of the Health 
Program are by Dean Payne, while the chapters on special methods 
are by the teachers of the subjects with which the health teaching 
must be integrated. In 1925, he cooperated with Louis C. Schroeder, 
M.D., of Cornell University Medical College, in the production of a 
teacher’s training book of over tlirec hundred pages entitled EicaUh 
and Safety in the Hew Curriculum, Apparently this highly detailed 
treatise, which carries a vast amount of sociological data regarding 
disease, accident, health work, and accident prevention, as well as 
a discussion of methods of instruction in these fields, is chiefly the 
work of Dean Payne, checked by a competent medical authority. 
The amount of actual labor involved in tlte preparation of this trea¬ 
tise must have been very great. 

Although essentially an educational sociologist, Dean Payne has 
never produced a treatise on this subject. This may be due to the 
fact that his time has been so largely consumed in research and 

‘E, George Payne, Method and Measurement in Hm/M VMtcaUon (New York- AssociUmn 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1916). 
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administrative duties, and also tliathis predominantly practical bent 
has led him to avoid system building. Yet his own needs as a teacher 
of the subject of educational sociology to laige classes in New York 
University led him as early as 1925 to produce an outline of die 
Principles of 'Educational Sociology, seventy-eight pages in length. 
In 1932 appeared his Readings in Educational Sociology in two vol¬ 
umes, with a vei y scanty introduction by the editor, but with a num¬ 
ber of articles itom his own pen among the others, These two 
volumes contain twenty-four chapters, well selected and dealing 
with vital subjects, such as the field, functions and relations of the 
subject, personality, culture, social change, the family and the school 
as educadonal agencies, child groups, the community, social telesis, 
special forms of education (health, character, adult, vocadonal, spe¬ 
cial, progressive), the curriculum, child guidance, the sociology of 
method, school organization, measurement of results, and sociologi¬ 
cal research and education. 

Elsewhere he says of the field and function of educational so¬ 
ciology 

Education, from the viewpoint of the sociologist, is the process and the 
school is the organized agency of the state through which it may realize 
the democratic ideal. Education, moreover, is the only organized agency 
of democracy by which the social process may be directed and social con¬ 
trol realized There are many agencies of education other than the schoolj 
the educational agencies may be classified as follows* 

1 The formal educational agencies, whose purposes are primarily edu¬ 
cational—the school, the church, organized playgrounds, community 
centers, etc 

2 The groups which by natuie are a significant educational influence, 
but whose primary purposes are not educational—the family, the play 
group, the neighborhood, the community, etc. 

3 The institutions and agencies whose function is commercial and in¬ 
dustrial, but which necessarily serve an important ed ucational function— 
the commercial and iiidiisuial establishments 

“ Rea({ings tn Kt/iuatioiial Sociology (Nc\v York Prcnticc-Mall, Inc, 1933-1535)1 vol, 11 , 

pp lO-IT 
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Agencies establislicd for commercial purposes, hut which by their 
very nature have a decided educational innucncc—tlic press, the theater, 
the motion picture, and commercialized recreation of all sorts. 

It is inteiestmg to note in the passage which precedes that Dean 
Payne reveals a definite political preconception in favor of democ¬ 
racy* It is evident that he has identified himself with the Jeffersonian 
conception of the function of education as an aid and support to 
democracy. That is, of course, the prevailing view of education, in 
this country at least. It is fui thermore quite evident from the passage 
that Mows that he would preferably banisli partisan propaganda 
from education, but he recognizes diat this is difficult or iiupossiblc 
outside of the school, and by no means always achieved even there. 
His emphasis upon die social heritage as the subject matter for 
education and educational research is of course too limited. More 
and more we are coming to look upon educational picdiclion and 
projection as legitimate, even ns necessary fields, for educational re¬ 
search. His statements on these issues may be found summarized in 
the following quotation 

It should be noted that, among all these agencies, the scliool Is the only 
institution that is potentially free from tliosc influences, such as the social 
heritage, prejudice, public opinion, and public attitudes, which lend to 
make institutions preservers of the stains quo or reactionary in their in¬ 
fluence. The school, moreover, is potentially free to look forward and 
direct the social process in line with social welfare and material and scien¬ 
tific progress. By doing this it may serve a constructive function, and it is 
the only institution that has this potentiality. Its failure to serve this func¬ 
tion in the past has resulted from the inadequacy of sociological research 
into those areas that would give significance to the whole educational 
program Payne has held consistently that education is a total life’s 
process, and that it is the result of all the situations that impinge upon 
personality and that are responsible for its development. Morcovet, only a 
few of these situations can be directly conlioUcd by the school and, thcie- 
fore, education in the social sense is the result of uonschool influences; 

From a socrolojjical life Instory of Dean Payne, lo be published in n work on Amcrn.,ui 
sociologists 
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and It IS only to the extent that nonschool experiences are understood and 
contiolled by the school that education can serve a constructive social 
function. 

This view of organized education requires that those responsible for it 
understand and take account o£ all the factors in the social background, 
that IS, the social lieiitage, the informal educational agencies, and all the 
other factors that influence behavior. The study of the social heritage, 
the social institutions, and the like is the essential field of sociological re¬ 
search; It is, indeed, the ma)or field of such research. If, then, controlled 
education has this possibility, and if effective education hinges upon ade¬ 
quate sociological research and educational practice, taking full account 
of the data gathered and organized by such research, it is obvious that the 
most important field for applied sociology is that of education. 


Dean Payne’s latest venture into sociological autliorship is in a 
new field—^juvenile delinquency. This work is a joint product by 
himself and a city magistrate of New York City.’ Just what his own 
contribution to the study was is not stated. The work itself repre¬ 
sents a combination of the case and statistical methods and consti¬ 
tutes a valuable piece of investigation from the standpoints of social 
psyclioiogy,of]uvenilcdeIinquency,and the newer sociology ofjuris- 
prudence. After reviewing the Changing Concepts in the Causation 
of Crime and the Treatment of the Criminal, backgiound studies 
of the adolescent offender, his family and community setting, and 
his social world are presented A chaptei on Education and the 
Adolescent makes a strong plea for a better recognition and adapta¬ 
tion on the part of the school to tlie socialization problems of tlie 
adolescent. This chapter is strongly reminiscent of Dean Payne’s 
findings more than twenty-five years before in St. Louis, when he 
emphasized die community factors in the character training of the 
child and the failure of the school system to take adequate account 
of these items. This chapter is followed closely by a well-integrated 
chapter on the functions of an adolescent court. Two more chapters 


Ic.nncltc G. llnll tiuI F. George Payne, The Adolescenl Court nnd Cume Preveniimi fNcvv 
York Pitman Piiblisliuig Corporation, 19^8), IX, p 230 
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on the history of the adolescent court movement lead up to a descrip¬ 
tion of the practice and procedure of tlic adolescent court in Brook¬ 
lyn widi which Mrs. Brill is connected. 

Suchj then, are his general theories of the field and functions of 
educational sociology and of die various educational agencies and 
devices tliat provide niodcni education. Although a further analysis 
of die contributions of Dean Payne to educational scKiology in par¬ 
ticular and to the held of sociology in general might appear to be 
desirable for greater clarity, we have reached die limits of our space, 
(A listing of his bibliography, wliich occupies several pages, appears 
in this issue.) But two other achievements in educational sociology, 
if not in diemselves sociological, must be mentioned. These arc the 
building up of a very large and prosperous department of cduca- 
donal sociology at New York University and die founding of The 
Jowml of Educational Sociology, in which diis sketch appears. 
Bodi of these achievements are adequate testimonials to die remark¬ 
able energy and organiiiing ability of Dean Payne. 

A hiial word of summary regarding his sociological oiulook and 
emphases may be added. Dean Payne was one of die hist among 
modern sociologists who grasped the importance of a reseaich or 
experimental basis for practical, social, and educational programs. 
In this he is in line with the newer trends. His rescarcli emphasis, 
however, has been more upon the testing of old programs and the 
construction of new ones than upon theoretical reseaich as such. To 
this field—research in vacuo perhaps we should call it—his con¬ 
tributions have been much less significant. As said before, his earlier 
experiences made him practical minded and his long administrative 
career has perforce perpetuated this outlook in sociological investi¬ 
gation. He is first of all a leader, but a leader of ideas and of pro¬ 
grams even more than of men. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

■WILLIAM F. OGBURN 

The Vmveisity of Chicago 

In the previous articles, something of Dean Payne’s background 
was presented and its influence upon the development of his think¬ 
ing in bodi sociology and education was emphasized. "While these 
same experiences undoubtedly colored his research interests and 
activities it is desirable to point out in this issue of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology some of Dean Payne’s contributions to re- 
searcli and thereby reveal his views on educational sociology. Dean 
Payne’s work m the field of research has been of a distinctive char¬ 
acter and has given direction to much of die succeeding research 
in die various fields m which he has worked. 

His early researches dealt widi the inadequacy of individual psy¬ 
chology. He was one of the first to challenge die entrenched position 
of a psychology that, on the one hand, had emphasized the deter¬ 
ministic aspects of instincts and the intelligence quotients, and, on 
the other, had sought to pigeonhole children on the basis of batteries 
of aptitude and achievement tests with total disregard of any at¬ 
tempt to determine causative factors outside of the individual. The 
following statement presents his challenge of this practice as it was 
applied in the schoolroom:* 

During the past quarter of a century, psychology has given us the intel¬ 
ligence and achievement tests, and these tests have been routinized to the 
point where they are now used in every progressive school system . 
Schools not only seek to determine the native capacity of children, but to 
discover the achievement of the pUjjiU in the conventional subjects, to 
base the instruction upon their findings, and to measure the result of 
progress at stated periods during the school year 

The sociologist, however, is convinced of the inadequacy o£ this pro¬ 
cedure. He is concerned with the development and measurement o£ totally 


^^Anorn\,Thc ]ourttnl 0 } EducaUonal Socft^ogy, I 1 (September 1927), pp iii-iv 
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clifTcrcnt outcomes than those developed and measured by the tools that 
psychology has developed. Like the psychologist, he is concerned witli the 
behavior changes. I3ut the behavior with which the sociologist is con¬ 
cerned IS that which relates itself to the soci.il life, behavior cliangcs in the 
individual in Ins social relations; that is, in his Liinily, in his groujis, m 
his play and recrc.ition, and m his civic, vocational, .md cultural relation¬ 
ships. Furtliermorc, the sociologisusconccrnctl with creating community 
changes and developing coinrauniiy pmcilccs iliai will [irovnlc a social 
milieu conducive to the best development of each individual, 

Therefore, m so far as the present psychological measurements arc like¬ 
wise measures of the social changes, well and good. But arc they measures 
of the changes expected in the individual, in his community relations? 
Do they measure changes in the community ? No one knows. These tests 
cannot measure the most desirable dianges sought through education, 
that is, changes m social behavior. 

It is comparatively easy to criticize, to point out errors and sliort- 
comings, in existing practices; it is much more dilTiculc to develop 
specific procedures that will lead in the direction of correcting such 
errors anti eliminating such shortcomings. Yet it was to this task 
that Dean Payne very early set his hand, even during increasing 
administrative responsibilities. 

The first application of this sociological emphasis in research was 
not in the field of public education, but in the then rapidly develop¬ 
ing programs of aptitude testing for selection and training of em¬ 
ployees in industry. As briefly stated above, he was invited, in 1913, 
by the Wagner Electric Company of St, Louis to help devise some 
scientific method of selecting apprentices who were to be given 
training by the company for the purpose of improving the employ¬ 
ment personnel. The company had found that it could not go into 
the open market and find men equipped to do the work necessary 
in the manufacture of electrical supplies. It Iiad developed a large 
plant with three to four thousand employees, yet it was faced with 
the constant shortage of adequately trained personnel. The com¬ 
pany established a four-year course o£ instruction, involving appren¬ 
ticeship in the factory with a definite wage, and recruited the factory 
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personnel from tlie graduates of tliis course. It was found, over a 
period of years, that many of the boys selected did not complete the 
course, and that many others, even after training, were not equipped 
to perform successfully the required work of tJie factory. The whole 
system was near a breakdown when tliey requested Dean Payne, as 
a psychologist, to undertake die selection of those who were to 
receive the training, and gave him an entirely free hand in making 
recommendations. At diat dme the only psychological aid available 
for diis purpose was the Stanford Revision of die Binet Intelligence 
Scale, and this was used; but more important was the study of the 
social background of die boys who applied for the course. Granted 
that die boys had average intelligence to begin with, it was found 
that die factors determining success in the course, and later in the 
factory, were social: family background, habits, associates, and the 
ambitions and purposes of the boys themselves. The short experi¬ 
ment demonstrated clearly that success depended not upon psycho¬ 
logical careers, as these social factors determined personality. On 
the basis of social factors shaping personality, the prediction of suc¬ 
cess was shown to be extremely leliable. 

The experiment might have been carried even further, but it was 
brought to an end by the World War, whicJi not only changed the 
emphasis in maiuifactuie, but also required the company to go into 
the open market to lecruit whatever labor was available. From this 
work, Dean Payne became confirmed in his view that the social fac¬ 
tors are the significant ones in determining success in vocations and 
that employers must turn to sociology and to sociological tech¬ 
niques, rather than to psychological ones, in the selection of plant 
personnel. 

At about this same time, and before die objective measurement 
movement had gained its hold upon the school system of America, 
Dean Payne conducted anothei experiment in sociological research 
diat still furdicr confirmed him in Jus protest against the trend 
which he saw developing and in lus conviction that sociology and 
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die techniques o£ social research ofTcred a vaUiahlc suiqilemcntary 
approadi to education. The experiment involved a score of malad 
justed children who were readjusled to scIkkjI .iiul social life as a 
result o£ the application of the techniques of sociolt>)^ical research 
into their backgrounds and iniercsis. The iniriKlutiory paiagraph 
to the research report mdicalcs Dean Payne’s social thinking/ 

The problem of school teaching is to acquaint ihc child with die life of 
which it IS a part, to develop right concepts of ir, and to csiahlisli right 
habits, attitudes, and ideals with regard to it. To this most imporiant aim 
the school curriculum should be subordinated. It is the purpose of this 
study to indicate by an experiment the possibility of using die life of the 
community as a means of raotivaihig the scIukiI work, and to give each 
child a knowledge of the community life of which he is to become a part, 
as well as an understanding of the forces underlying us organization and 
its operation. This discussion will aticmpi to explain not only how the 
powers of children may be developed, but liow they may he tlcvclopcd 
with particLilar reference to the function they arc later to serve m the 
larger social life. 

This experiment, significant in itself, had a larger meaning than 
was implied in d\c enterprise and the rcseaick involved. It was an 
attempt to discover the influence of the informal educational agen¬ 
cies, as related to the school and its activities—primarily a study in 
the social backgrounds of tl\c school child. The study opened up 
other possibilities and created a desire to know more accurately 
what situations in the social environment conditioned the person¬ 
ality of the growing youth. There was projected a larger rcscaich 
into the social backgrounds of an underprivileged community. An 
area involving one hundred families was selected, and a detailed 
case study of the essential economic and social factors there was 
undertaken. The results of this study were impressive. It was clear 
from the investigation that the vital experiences of life were ac¬ 
quired, the personalities of the growing children were conditioned, 

®E George Payne, "An Experiment in Moiivtilion," r'/cjiieiiwr)i ^e/ioot/onr/m/, XVll (}\tnc 
^917). PP 727-731. 
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attitudes toward social institutions and practices, notions oE voca¬ 
tions, law and order or disorder were developed in this sordid en¬ 
vironment, and diat school education as a social force exerted little 
influence in developing abilities or determining personality or char¬ 
acter traits. The appalling truancy, delinquency, and antisocial prac¬ 
tices were the inevitable consequences of a social situation to which 
neidier the municipal nor the school authorities paid attention, A 
social milieu ratlicr than the school was educating the citizens of 
tomorrow 1 

During his six years as president of Harris Teachers College, 
with the consequent administrative duties, though Dean Payne's 
attention was turned to the role of education in die problems of its 
reconstruction during and following the World War, he continued 
to test the possibilities of a sociological approach to education, and 
of using whatever socioscientific material was available m the recon¬ 
struction of the program of teacher education and die programs of 
die particular special schools that he administered As a matter 
of fact, it was in his attempt to apply sociological principles to the 
administration of a teacher-education program that he entered upon 
another phase of liis research, one which has attracted the most na¬ 
tional attention. This new field of research provided the opportu¬ 
nity of demonstrating that sociological data could be the basis for 
a reorganization of the concept of education. 

The World War, with its great loss of life, with the shortage of 
labor supply, and widi the consequent demand for the conservation 
of human life and man power, made America more conscious of the 
irreparable loss of life from avoidable accidents and ill health. The 
situation in America regarding accidents and ill health had become 
acute. The number of deaths from accidents had reached tlie amaz¬ 
ing number of 80,000 in 1918—a total twice as large as the American 
soldiers killed in any single year of the war. Dean Payne undertook 
extensive research into the number, nature, and causes of accidental 
deaths and injuries. One of die discoveries he announced was tliat 
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tlic cost of accidents and injuries was greater cacii year than the total 
cose of all educational endeavors. Assuming that tlic function of 
education was to meet social needs, after discovering those needs by 
research into the facts, he planned an experimental program de¬ 
signed to determine how and to what extent tlic problem of accident 
prevention was an educational problem. An attempt was made to 
modify the school curriculum and scluxil practices in such a way 
tliat no conventional values would l>c lost, and training would be 
given through which a large number of lives miglit be saved. The 
result of this research and experiment in curriculum reconstruction 
was a greatly improved curriculum and a noticeable reduction in 
the number of accidents,* 

The favorable results of this experimental woik in accident pre¬ 
vention through a modified school program had another effect. Dean 
Payne was invited to organize the Division of Safety Education of 
the National Safety Council and to accept its chairmanship. For five 
years he devoted intensive effort to the promotion of a national pro¬ 
gram of safety education in the schools, a program patterned after 
the St. Louis model. This brouglit him into almost every Slate in 
the Union, and into contact with every type of school practice. The 
significant value of this experience lay in the development of the 
idea that any sort of adequate school program must be built upon 
sociological research, and that the current effort at curriculum re¬ 
construction in the schools of the country was failing because die 
sociological factors were dominated by the psycliological and [)hiIo- 
sophical emphases. The school leaders were not equipped, either by 
education or by experience, to make use of the sociological approach 
to the problems of education. 

Dean Payne was further confirmed in this conviction by a piece of 
research completed in 1926. This study dealt with the status of in¬ 
struction in accident prevention given in institutions for the cdii- 

B George Payne and Louis C Scluoctlcr, Heahh anri Safely in the New Ciirriciiliini (New 
York' /Vmerican Viewpoint Society, 1925). 
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cation of teachers and was made for the National Society for the 
Study of Education. It revealed tliat die normal schools and teach¬ 
ers colleges of the country were not concerned with the problem of 
accidents as one in which education was involved. For the mostpart, 
tliese institutions were devoting their energies to die refinement of 
tedinicjucs in the leaching of a conventional educational program, 
and in die scientific measurement of the results of instruction. It was 
also made clear by this study diat the teaching profession outside of 
the normal schools had gone far beyond diose schools in the accept¬ 
ance of a sociological emphasis. The implication of this study, al¬ 
though it involved only instruction in accident prevention, was diat 
the normal schools were not interested in any of the social objectives 
of education. 

The publicity given to the cxpeiimental work and research into 
die problem of accident prevention in relation to the school pro¬ 
gram had several practical results. It led to Dean Payne’s prepara¬ 
tion of a plan of instruction in accident prevention for die Elliott 
Service Company.' This task involved the preparadon of eighteen 
bulletins, dealing with every phase of accidents, and included the 
necessary research to make the plan efleedve. Another outcome was 
his assuming responsibility for the experimental and research work 
in the reconstruction of die healdi program of the National Junior 
Red Cross, following the World War. This task afforded him the 
opportunity of utilizing and emphasizing die sociological approach 
to education It appeared at this time that he had definitely left the 
field of teaching and research in sociology for the practical field of 
research in a sociological approach to education. In his Red Cross 
work he made use of his experience in accident prevendon and car¬ 
ried on research into health needs, on die one hand, and the place 
of health instruction, on the odier The healdi program diat Dean 
Payne developed for the school followed closely the outlines of the 


* A Comphtc Plan oj School Imhucltoa ni Accident Prevention (New York Elliott Service 
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saEciy program;* but before this usk was cmlcd, he completed two 
significant pieces of rcscarcli concerned with tlic prohlcin of social 
measurement, which had a disiincl bearing U[)tm his career as a soci¬ 
ologist. One was the construction oE a scale for the measurement o£ 
the results of healili instruction;* the other was a controlled health 
experiment in Public Scliooi No. io6. New York Guy/ 

The Jirst of these pieces of rcscarcli was an attempt to constrvicta 
standard for the measurement of certain social values of eclucaiion. 

A paragraph from the report of this research will illustrate the point 
of view 

The point of this discussion, then, is simply ihai the most important 
aspect of the measurement oC the resulu of instructitm has scarcely beca 
touched upon in the measures so far dcviwd and that ibis aspect of the 
testing movement is the most vital for education. It is, m fact, the one m 
which standards of achievement and adequate scales for measuring the 
results of instruction wiU do more to change the cuinculum and the 
method of education than is possible in the field of measurement in which 
tests have been devised. Moreover, a new science will have to he called 
into service to provide principles t»f direction in tins field; iliat is, educa¬ 
tional sociology Perhaps it is because this as^wci of testing tle(>ciKls upon 
sociology for its guidance that so Utile has ycllMicn done. Uji to the present 
time tests have been devised by psychologists, and we h.ivc liad a miinbcr 
of scholars m the field clevoimg themselves to the \v<irk. We have so far 
failed to develop sociologists of equal lank who have given tlicinsclves 
to the task of developing scientifically the icsulis of lusiruction. We arc 
in need, therefore, of educational sociologists who can take the principles 
and methods of scientific measurement aiad apply them to the results of 
school instruction in its relation to the social objectives of education 

Dean Payne in this research advanced definitely beyond the em¬ 
phasis of other educational sociologists in his insistence that any ade- 

‘^EdtictKioii iu Heolth (New York: Lyons and Carnihan. jgiO 
The Measurement of Social Values A Seale for Mcasunn^ Priicucci," rr>Mfri/>ii- 
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quate program designed to test the results of educational effort must 
involve sociological research. He did not mean that the sociologist 
was concerned with die techniques of building scales of measure¬ 
ment, but that die data of measurement must be provided by socio¬ 
logical research. He had sympathetic support from educators for 
this point of view. The comment of Professor Morrison, of the Um- 
versity of Chicago, indicates the attitude of socially minded teachers 
towaid this approach:’ 

I am impressed by the results, but more than that by the method which 
you use in checking up the results of instruction. I wish we could bring 
about a more general use of evidential material o£ this sort in the scientific 
study of education. It seems to me that the average teacher and school 
administrator have altogether too prominendy in mind the results of the 
ordinary standard tests After all, the best of them do not go very far, 
and in some directions do not even begin to go. Doubtless they measure 
from day to day the progress of the immediate instructional objectives, 
but in their very nature they are silent, and always will be silent, on the 
ultimate effect of instruction. It seems to me that the methods which you 
use here are applicable in a wide range for the purpose of securing objec¬ 
tive evidence on the ultimate effect of education, both in the mass and in 
the individual. 

This emphasis on the measurement of school instruction appears 
significant, and indicates a distinct advance in the application of 
sociological research to the operation of tlie educational program. 
If one insists that any adequate program of measurement must seek 
to determine the effects of school instruedon on the behavior of the 
individual as a unit in the various social groups, and also, to deter¬ 
mine the changes effected in the behavior of the group as a whole, 
he must see the necessity of research into social backgrounds, which 
in turn requires the techniques of sociological research, without 
which, therefore, the educational process cannot become intelligent 
or significant. As an illustration, Dean Payne argued that the stand¬ 
ard reading tests, which measured adequately the rate and compre- 

*Ibtd, p. 165, 
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licnsion of reading and the improvement of reading ability in these 
respects, were of comparatively little value. After all, the aim ot 
reading instruction is to develop correct reading practices, and to 
bring about changes in the behavior and ]>cisona!ity of those who 
arc receiving instruction. Research wliicli lie later directed Ulus, 
trates this point of view.” 

The second oC die ccscacclics concerning the problem of social 
measurement indicates furdicr his position with reference to the 
place of sociological research in mcasurcmciu, and represents an im¬ 
portant contribution to education." I'liis research involved a con¬ 
trolled experiment in Public School No. io6, New York City, and 
an attempt to measure the results of health instruction during the 
period of a year. Witli tlic cooperation of the Association for Im¬ 
proving the Condition of the Poor, a complete survey was made, 
at die beginning of the year, of the social background and health 
practices of families of one hundred and twenty children, compris¬ 
ing the experimental group. This research into the social back¬ 
ground of the community revealed tlic actual hcaltli conditions and 
practices of both children and parents. A program of education was 
setup and carried out in the school, followed at the end of the year 
by a study similar to the introductory one: (Ids served to determine 
the effects of instruction on outsidc-of-school practices relating to 
health. Dean Payne was interested not merely in effecting changes 
in living through school instruction, but also in determining what 
sociology could contribute to educational practice. He presented 
valuable data on both these points. 

An editorial comment by John H. Finley, in T/i^ Neiu Yor{ 
Times, may be included here:" 

The School of Education of New York University, in cooj^ci alien with 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, lias conducted 
inquiries, to ascertain how the heallli of school children cjn he improved, 

“Louise DaWberg, "An Invesilgation into iljo Rending Praciiccs of n yR Groiiji of Girls in a 
New Vork City Elementary School," Tfie Journal oj lidticuional Soaolo^iy, III, ^ (Marcli 
i 930 >ipp.402-415 

“ MelAor/ ani Measuretnent in tUahb Edina/ion, op at., pp. .toaff 
“Editorial, "Purchasable Health,’■ The New Vor-t 7 Vnj«, September ao. 1926, p 
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It concludes that health can be taught successfully at little or no added 
expense as a part o£ the regular school studies. The results which it has 
obtained compare favorably, it is stated, with those secured in other cities 
at an average cost of $500 per pupil. Our schools could take up such a 
program as has been followed in one of the East Side schools without 
any appreciable expense. 

When one walks through the crowded streets of the lower East Side 
one wonders how children have any chance at all to keep well. They can’t 
have enough sleep, there is no regularity in their eating and no attention 
IS paid to their diet Yet the vital statistics are hopeful despite the condi¬ 
tions which investigation has disclosed within the tenements. In the par¬ 
ticular section where the experiment was made the average family was 
6.2 persons. They lived in flats of from two to four rooms Among seventy 
families only one had a bathtub and 57% had no toilet facilities. The 
summary of details causes surprise that any children of sound health 
could come out of such an environment. If health education can accom¬ 
plish anything in face of these handicaps, “it can succeed anywhere ” 

What arc the results? An increase in the number of hours of sleep for 
children from nine to ten. Also an improvement in the diet of the chil¬ 
dren, At first the evening meal, the one which the entire family have in 
common, was “invariably unsatisfactory” for 93% of the children. For a 
large percentage of these “a marked improvement” was shown. In gen¬ 
eral the following conclusions have been reached: 

“That a program of health education m the schools can bring about 
definite improvements m the home practices of adults; that such a pro¬ 
gram can be carried out as a regular feature of the school work, by intro¬ 
ducing health instiuction into the regular subjects; that an adequate 
health progiam can be carried out without additions to the school staff, 
and that introduction of health activities as a feature of the school pro¬ 
gram increases the interest of children in the regular school work, and 
helps secure better results in the conventional subjects in school ” 

The program is not one of mere information; j£ covers daily practice 
and report The teacher gives the jnstruction; the child docs the rest 
Health habits are more worth encouragement than even habits of thrift. 
Health is often purchaseable without money and without price 

One further illustration of the application of sociological reseaich 
to education botli within and without the school was Dean Payne’s 
studies in narcotic education. He was president of the International 
Narcotic Education Association and assumed charge of experimen- 
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tal work in tire field of diug addiction in its relation to education. 
Tins undertaking, wliicli concerned drug addiction among boili 
adolescents and adults, gave him the responsibility of directing re- 
search carried out by Dr. J. L. Arcticr. Upon the completion of tins 
research, Dean Payne was selected as a delegate to the World Nar¬ 
cotic Conference at Geneva in ly^i, where he presemed an educa¬ 
tional program to the delegates of Coiiy-ihrcc nations rcprcsenictl m 
the conference. The program was unanimously adopted as pre¬ 
sented. A summary of the rcseaiclt anti cduc.ition.d program, as the 
official program of the International Narcotic Assriciaiion, was pub¬ 
lished in his book, The Menuce of Narco/tc DtugsT 
The beginning of rcseaich into the problem of accidents and the 
relation of accident reduction to education led to Dean Payne’s re¬ 
searches in health and later in narcotics. 'Diis work, covering the 
period from 1918 to 1931, showed what sociology liad to offer in 
affecting a more adeejuate educational program. At New York Uni¬ 
versity many researches were conducted under Ids ilircct supervision 
and that of the faculty members of his own dcpartmcni of educa¬ 
tional sociology at this institution. Tlicse dealt with such subjects 
as: conflict in a mixed school; causative factors of <lehiK]Ucncy; com¬ 
munity backgrounds as a basis for a guidance piogram in village 
schools; the relation of home and school; bchavioi chaiacicristics 
of problem and nonproblcm children; community coordination; 
the motion picture; social adjustment of gifted children; the visit¬ 
ing teacher; social casework; comparative licakli data m two metro¬ 
politan communities; and the adolescent court." 

Such is a rough sketch of the activities in rc.scarch wldch have 
led to Dean Payne’s contributions to the evolving science of educa¬ 
tional sociology. His emphasis may be summanvxd somewhat as 
follows: 


Since social progress is dependent upon changing prejudices, atu- 
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tudes, and public opinion, as conditioned by die social heritage, re¬ 
search into the nature of tlicse forces and die educational emphasis 
and practices necessary for their changes becomes highly important. 

Research must be made into social backgiounds with particular 
reference to possible coordination of the various social agencies; that 
is, the school and nonschool agencies of education. It is obvious, for 
instance, tliat the prevention of ciime and other pathological con¬ 
ditions must depend upon the coordination of the efforts of the 
school, the Government, and all kinds of welfare agencies, in a com¬ 
mon endeavor. 

Research must be made into the means of formal education, 
namely, the curriculum. This curriculum, sociologically conceived, 
involves not merely subject matter and activities, but also method, 
school organization, and measurement. 

A science grows by virtue of many forces. The pure sciences are 
thought to evolve out of the mental cerebrations of great intellect, 
dealing with good mediods and tools and with very little influence 
from outside practical factors. Such is really not the case. The evolu¬ 
tion of a science depends upon its environment. Dean Payne brought 
to the forces struggling to build tins new science a rich experience 
based on very practical relations of the educational institutions with 
other social institutions. His emphasis is then not a thm abstraction 
divorced from the realities of life. His work is important because he 
saw in reality die factors that were basic and fundamental. He had 
what Sumner calls the “sagacity for the significant ” In sociology 
today one of the most important trends is the research upon the 
shifting of functions, in a world of social change from one social in¬ 
stitution to another; that is, from family to government, from vil¬ 
lage to industry. Dean Payne’s work is m line witli this trend. To 
him the schools did not exist in a vacuum, but were a part of the 
social fabric. In this modern world of changing institutions, the 
school was the recipient of forces emanating from community, in¬ 
dustry, and family Hence education was tmd is sociological 



THE PLACE OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY IN SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

HENRY L. PRITCHETT 
Southern Methodist University 

The original aims and purposes o£ The Journal of Educational 
Sociology are presented in the editorials of the earlier volumes, and, 
more especially, in the numbers of the first volume. In the first num¬ 
ber, September 192% the editor-in-chief, E. George Payne, professor 
of education at New York University, gave four reasons by which 
he, and those associated with him in establishing this journal, ex¬ 
pressed the need for such a magazine: 

First, while there are a number of magazines that accept articles de¬ 
voted to sociology m Its application to education, no one magazine is 
devoted exclusively to that field. The sociological aspect of education can¬ 
not be properly represented without emphasis that will come from a jour¬ 
nal devoted to educational sociology. Second, sociology is a new science 
in the process of development, and already there is a body of material 
essential to educational reconstruction and practice, which is not available 
to the educator. The only adequate way of making this material available 
is to have an organ devoted exclusively to the field. Third, sociology as a 
science like psychology is fundamental in its application to the whole 
educational process. The sociological science is essential for the deter¬ 
mination of educational policies, 111 adequately determining the subject 
matter to be taught m the schools, in formulating methods of teaching, in 
providing for the school and classroom organization, and in measuring 
the results of educational endeavor; in fact, there is no phase of educa¬ 
tional practice that can be properly conceived without the application of 
the principles of sociology. Fourth, the recent development of educational 
psychology and its application to education has turned the attention of 
educators from the fundamental purposes of education to certain out¬ 
comes in themselves desirable, but they are partial and their emphasis 
has developed a one-sided educational practice This one-sided practice, 
moreover, needs to be corrected by the application of the science of soci¬ 
ology to education.^ 

‘I I (September i927),pp u-im. 
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The aims and purposes of the Journal grow out of the reasons 
which caused its establishment. The same editorial concludes with 
die statement: 

One of the problems of educational sociology, therefore, is to develop 
means for detenninuig social changes through education, and to place 
the emphasis upon the subject matter of the curriculum, the method of 
school instruction, and the school organization for the purposes of bring¬ 
ing about changes m social behavior. The problem here indicated merely 
suggests one task of educational sociology The Journal of Educational 
Sociology IS launched for the purpose of giving this emphasis. It is there¬ 
fore a journal designed to serve every one connected with education. Its 
purpose is to serve both the theory and practice of education m its social 
implications.* 

Thus a new journal was born to fill a unique place among pro¬ 
fessional magazines It is the purpose of this article to discover 
whedier its purposes, fulfilled to the present, have given to it a place 
in sociology and in education comparable at least with other widely 
accepted professional periodicals. Having committed itself to a spe¬ 
cific purpose and field it will be worth-while reviewing its progress 
and evaluating its contribution as a mediod of deciding its compara¬ 
tive worth at the present and for the future. 

One of die first diings the Journal found necessary was to estab¬ 
lish very definitely its field of operation. Educational sociology as a 
new discipline was viewed differently, bodi regarding its nature and 
its content, by those persons who approached the subject from die 
various disciplines with which it was related, particularly education 
and sociology. The Journal sought to clarify its point of view by, 
first, seeking the expressions of various points of view from others, 
and then expressing its own purposes and policies. 

Professor Charles A. Elwood, m the first number, looks upon edu¬ 
cational sociology as a science—the lieart of general sociology as die 
science of society. “From the development of educational sociology 
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we may therefore expect not only great help m solving the practical 
problems of educationj but also a revitalization, and humanization 
of the science of sociology itself. . . . Educational sociology must 
be the science which aims to reveal the connections at all points be¬ 
tween the educative process and the social process.... But our main 
interest in developing die science of educational sociology must 
doubtless be for its reaction upon educational institutions and proc¬ 
esses in our present society.’** Continuing, Dr, Ellwood develops his 
conception of educational sociology as a social philosophy, conclud¬ 
ing, “If it be said chat what I have described is a philosophy of edu¬ 
cation rather than an educational sociology, 1 shall make no 
objection provided it is admitted that it is a social philosophy of 
education. That is indeed what I conceive educational sociology to 
be.’*‘ 

Professor David Snedden, in the second number, says; “It is hoped 
that educators no less than sociologists will presently address them¬ 
selves to agreeing upon a working definition of education. When 
Professor Ellwood says that ‘education of some sort Jias always been 
necessary to the existence of social groups’ he is doubtless right, but 
he leaves us uncertain as to whether he thinks that ‘the educative 
process’ is as broad as ‘the learning process’ which he is clearly right 
in evaluating ‘in its social aspects as the central problem of educa¬ 
tional sociology.’ 

But Professor Snedden later objects to Professor Ellwood’s con¬ 
cepts of the nature and primary value of educational sociology when 
he says, “Does not Professor Ellwood do an injustice to the possibili¬ 
ties of applied social science when he expresses the hope that devel¬ 
opment of educational sociology will make clear that the chief 
application is not in social work—^but in education 

* 1 1 (September 1917), pp. aj, 27. 

* Ibid , p. 30. 

®I 2 (October i927)>p, 77, 

* 1;2 (October 1927), p, 78. 
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Numerous other articles in this and in subsequent early numbers 
reveal varied points of view, some of them decidedly conflicting,'of 
the nature and function of educational sociology, Some view the 
field as a deductive application of sociology to education, while 
olhers see in it a new inductive science wiiich already had accumu¬ 
lated a sufiiciently large body of materials to define its scope, and 
one wiiich must rest upon its own foundation built upon research. 

To the latter way of tliinking belong members of the faculty of 
die department of educational sociology at New York University. 
Professor Harvey Zorbaugh expresses such a conception in liis 
articles "Personality and Social Adjustment’” and others, and Pro¬ 
fessor Frederic M. Thrasher in such of his articles as "Social Back¬ 
grounds of Education,”* "How to Study a Boys’ Gang in the Open,”* 
and others, Thus die two points of view, educational sociology as a 
social philosophy and educational sociology as a dynamic science of 
research and practice in its application to problems of education, 
place the journal m the field of "A Magazine of Theory and 
Practice.” 

In the fifth number of the first volume, editor Payne, liaving pre¬ 
sented the divergent views of many leaders in educational sociology, 
comes forward with his own point of view of the nature and prin¬ 
cipal functions of this new field, placing particular emphasis on edu¬ 
cational sociology as a new science with research techniques and 
concepts drawn from sociology and applied to the problems of edu¬ 
cation. He anticipates the development of new methods, devices, 
and measures in research in this field, and, growing out of this 
development, looks toward a reconstruction of educational practice 
and a revision of educational philosophy. He sees educational so¬ 
ciology also as an instrument contributing to social adjustment 
through the improvement of educational procedures, subject mat- 

’I 4 (December 1927), p I 79 , and no 6 (February 1928}, p 313. 

®1.3 (November 1927), p 119 
* I 5 (January 1928), p 244. 
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ter, method, and measurement resulting from scientific research 
In other words h e sees a new science, saying: 

The possibilities for the development of a science arc unlimited, but 
the work has very largely yet to be done. We are m the earliest stages of 
a science ofc sociology applied to education. The task of developing the 
science of educational sociology will demand the best intelligence the 
world affords; it is a task that should appeal to the students in the fields 
of education and of sociology 

Several contributors to The Journal of Educational Sociology have seu- 
ously undertaken this task in a variety of ways, presenting real contribu¬ 
tions to the science. It is from such beginnings as these that an adequate 
science will ultimately be developed. We do not mean, however, to imply 
that other significant contributions have not been made here and else¬ 
where. We are merely emphasizing the necessity for extending this type 
of research, in order that we may advance our science. It is necessary to 
engage in elaborate research m social backgrounds in order to outline the 
subject matter and objectives of educatioii; to examine the nature of con¬ 
flict, cooperation, and leadership in the informal social relationships m 
the community in order to establish the methods and technique of in¬ 
struction that will ensure appropriate social outcomes; to discover the 
nature of the social organization in order that the school and classroom 
organization may contribute its efforts toward social adaptation, and to 
develop a technique of survey and measurement that will discover for 
the educator the social outcomes of educational endeavor. 

Research in educational sociology, then, along the lines here suggested 
will, we believe, not only be fruitful in a complete readjustment of our 
educational procedure, but »t will ultimately produce a body of data that 
will ensure more intelligent educational practice, and that will bring the 
schools into the service of the communaty and make them contribute to 
social advancement ” 

Thus the die is cast, the pattern laid. The Journal was committed 
fundamentally to the scientific conception of the nature of educa¬ 
tional sociology, but It looked beyond research to the use of its prod¬ 
ucts in the practice of educational reconstruction and to the im¬ 
provement of educational philosophy. 

While throughout the history of the Journal the leading authori- 

5 (fanuary 1928), p 2426 
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ties of the related fields have lavishly contributed to its pages, one 
of die most satisfying characteristics of the naagazine has been that 
its pages have been open from die beginning to “embryonic stars” 
in research. In the second number place was made for a preliminary 
report of research by a graduate student, and in most other num¬ 
bers reports of other beginners m research have appeared. This pol¬ 
icy iias stimulated interest both in doing and in reporting research. 
It has encouraged graduate students at universities other than New 
York University to think more scientifically of the problems of soci¬ 
ology in. education, and to make and report investigations. These 
two elements, which particularly characterize this journal, attract 
to its pages younger enthusiasts in the field. One of the results has 
been tliat names not “in lights” have come to have more prominent 
places in more recent issues. The encouragement of the Journal as 
an outlet of their early efforts must have contributed in no small 
measure to their development and success. 

By its own declaration, it is a journal of theory and practice. Theo¬ 
ries are the basis of research, and practice is the result of the applica¬ 
tion of verified theories through research. Adaptation of practice is 
most secure when it follows changes suggested by research. Occa¬ 
sionally articles appear in the Journal which reveal the tenacity of 
the writer to the older concepts of educational and social philoso¬ 
phies. Other authors indicate tlieir readiness to discard the old and 
to launch bravely into theories and practices usually considered at 
least liberal. The Journal was not designed to promote conflict, but 
to stimulate thinking and discussion It does not enter into con¬ 
troversy, but It does allow healthful disagreement. Editorial con¬ 
trol doubtless has seen to it, if necessary, that the dignity and 
propriety of professional and scientific presentation of problems and 
discussions be maintained. These discussions of differences of opin¬ 
ion not only have helped clarify the conceptions of the nature and 
function of educational sociology, but they have stimulated wi iters 
and readers alike to construct their own definitions and discover 
their interests. This policy undoubtedly has assisted the Journal m 
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clarifying its role, and has brought about better understanding of 
the goal of scientific organization and of the subject matter and 
program of educational sociology. 

It soon became evident that, in order adequately to present some 
of the results of research and to allow ample discussion of theories 
and programs, it would be necessary cither to continue series of 
articles through many numbers or to have special issues given ex¬ 
clusively to one theme. In some instances the first plan was followed, 
but many special numbers of unusual value have appeared. Many 
of tlrese are reports on research in educational sociology, but otliers 
are theoretical or philosophical in nature. Editors from far and wide 
among the leaders of tliought in education and in sociology and 
educational sociology have presented these longer discussions. 

The first of the special issues, somewhat in the nature of an ex¬ 
periment, was that of volume three, number eight, April 1930, and 
was a r-^sumd of Social Changes m Education m 1929, In addition to 
the permanent departnaents the number includes articles as follows; 

“Recent Progicss in Educational Sociology,” by Walter R. Smith 
“Sociological Influences Manifested in. Secondaty Education,” by Wil¬ 
liam C Reavis 

“The Influence of Sociology in Education for Teachers,” by A. O. Bowden 
“Changes 111 Elementary Schools,” by John L Loftus 
“Progress towards Sociologically Based Civic Education,” by David 
Snedden 

“Social-Distance Changes in Educational Procedure,” by Emory S. Bo- 
gardus 

The next number was also a special issue, and devoted to Health 
Education, edited by Professor Payne, Among others under his 
direct supervision were such vital numbers as Narcotic Education,“ 
The Research Number/" and Adult Education 

^MV'6 (February 1931), 

“IV’9 (May 1930, 
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The special number on Negro Education’* is a i^ume and to an 
extent an evaluation o£ the work o£ Tuskegee Institute as an ex¬ 
ample of one of the first institutions devoted exclusively to die edu¬ 
cation of the Negio. With one exception the articles were written 
by members of the faculty of the Institute. They show not only a 
consciousness of the educational philosopiiy and function of tlie in¬ 
stitution, but an ability to plan and to evaluate die lesults of efforts 
in the various phases of then unique program. 

Among the special issues of the early volumes reporting research 
either completed or in progress were those of Professor Frederic M. 
Thrashei. Of far-reaching importance were his contributions: The 
Boys Club Study,’* The Motion Picture and Education,’® and Juve¬ 
nile Delinquency and Education “ 

The discussions as well as the reports on rcsearchunder the editor¬ 
ship of Professor Elarvcy Zorbaugh are lasting contributions to die 
substantial literature of educational sociology. Among them are the 
special issues on Child Guidance,” Special Education,” and Sex Edu¬ 
cation,” and other subjects dealing widi problems of personality and 
of social adjustment. Tiiree issues on Nationalism and Education 
have been edited by Professor Francis J Brown and liave empha¬ 
sized the growing significance of sociological factors in the field 
of international relations. These and other special issues were under 
the editorship of members of the department of educational sociol¬ 
ogy of New York University. Other departments of that university 
also contributed many articles and occasional special issues such as 
those on College Education in the United States,” edited by Profes¬ 
sor Creager, and Readjustments in Business Education 

Vlf 3 (November 1933) 

“VI I (Scpiembcr 1932) 

“ VI .1 (December 1932) 

“VI-8 (April 1933) 

“IV 8 (February 1932) 

“VI.6 (rebruary 1933) 

"'VIII 6 (February 1935) 

“ VI 3 (October 7933) 

Two sections, begirming VIII 9 (May 1935). 
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These various articles and special issues from tlie department of 
educational sociology and other departments of the School of Edu¬ 
cation of New York University have from time to time set a pattern 
both in quality and in variety, but the Journal was never conceived 
as an institutional organ. At its inception tliose who brought it into 
being and who have controlled its policies dedicated it to the devel¬ 
opment of educational sociology in die United States and not to any 
particular group or institution. 

Not only have numerous articles and smaller reports on research 
from throughout the country by persons never connected with New 
York University been fostered but also a great many special issues 
Among these special issues have been, notably, Penn State Experi¬ 
ments m Character Education, edited by Professor Charles C 
Peters,** A Symposium on Educational Planning, edited by F. Stuart 
Chapin,** Some Educational Implications of the Tennessee Valley 
Administration, edited by Joseph K. Hart,** Education and the Fam¬ 
ily, edited by Ernest R. Groves,* and Education and Social Work, 
edited by M. C. Elmer.* 

The variety of subjects offered in the regular issues, and the treat¬ 
ment of the larger problems in the special issues, continue to fur¬ 
nish an abundance of materials for classroom use. From the point 
of view of sociology, stimulating materials can be had for classes 
in the family, social backgrounds and personality development, ju¬ 
venile delinquency, community organization, social control, prob¬ 
lems and methods of research, and other phases of the field of soci¬ 
ology. There is abundant evidence of a wealth of materials equally 
applicable to courses in the various branches of education As far as 
educational sociology itself is concerned, an excellent text might 
well be compiled from the issues 
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The font nal of Educattonal Sociology occupies a place unique in 
sociological and educational periodical Hteratuie. To a certain ex¬ 
tent It is a liaison medium between sociology and education, but 
it has an established place of its own as a journal dedicated to die 
development of scientific educational sociology. Early in its histoi y 
it found a welcome place among the approved national journals of 
the American Sociological Society and of various national educa¬ 
tional associations. Tlnougbout the years they have continued to 
give it high rank among professional periodicals because of the sci¬ 
entific character of its work. 

A comparison of the contributors to the Journal with those to 
three leading educational and four sociological journals shows diat 
the most frequent contributors to other journals are also frequent 
'contributors to The Join nal of Educational Sociology, In dieir con- 
tribudons to this journal there is the added value diat they are writ¬ 
ing here in accordance witli the specific purpose of this journal and 
dieir contributions therefore have more specific application, which 
makes them more significant. 

The frequence with which other periodicals and the better texts 
in sociology and in education quote from or refer to the contribu¬ 
tions in the Journal is also a measure of its place in education and 
in sociology. While no comparative count 3 ias been made die fre¬ 
quency of such reference attracts attention favorably to it as a source 
of reliable and audioritativc information. 

By way of summary, T/ie foumal of Educational Sociology was 
designed as a national journal and dedicated to a new but definite 
field of scientific endeavor with clearly defined aims and ideals. 
While fostered by a department 111 a university, in no sense could it 
be referred to as an organ of that depaiiment or of that institution 
From the beginning it has invited contributions from those who 
would worthily use its pages to present problems and research into 
the field of sociology applied to education The inclination of its edi¬ 
tors, and their purpose of fostering research in this pai ticular field, 
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has led them from the beginning generously to encourage contribu¬ 
tions also from those not so experienced m research. From the ranks 
of these inexperienced not infrequently have come valuable con¬ 
tributions to tlie science of educational sociology. 

It continues to hold to its original purposes and point of view of 
educational sociology as a new scientific field developing from the 
application of principles and methods of sociology to the problems 
of education. In so doing it has stimulated research as well as fos¬ 
tered the development of new techniques of research, of measure¬ 
ment, and of practice and philosophy in education. While broad 
in its scope and generous in policy, it has followed its original pur¬ 
poses without becoming either narrow or lax. 

The contents of the issues are of such diversity and of such quality 
as to make them indispensable as supplementary references m an 
unusual number of courses both in sociology and in education as 
well as in the direct field of educational sociology. 

One of its other outstanding contributions is that it has been in¬ 
strumental in making educators more conscious of education as an 
integral part of the social structure and organization, and it has 
made sociologists conscious of a new and productive field for scien¬ 
tific research. The recognition of the importance of sociology in edu¬ 
cation as a medium of research and reconstruction is indeed a 
noteworthy contribution to social progress and human betterment. 
Sociologists and educators are brought into closer understanding of 
mutual interests and points of view through a growing conscious¬ 
ness of the interdependence of education and social well-being, and 
cooperation is resulting from the common interests and purposes for 
the improvement of the individual and of society. These seem to be 
some of the contributions which have given this journal its place 
among the leading professional and scientific magazines. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In oidct that this section of Tul Journal may be of the gieatest possible 
service, Us readets are uiged to send at once to the editoi of this department 
titles—and loheie possible desciiptions—of ctiucnt leseaich projects now iti 
process in cdncauonal sociology and also those projects in /{indred fields of 
mieiesi to educational sociology. 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE USE OF AN INDEX OF CONCENTRATION 
IN DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS INVESTIGATIONS* 

If\ ecological studies oE social phenomena the investigator is handi¬ 
capped frequently by the lack of available basic data for small territorial 
units such as census tracts. It is thus difficult to determine i ates which can 
be used to compare the incidence of the phenomena under investigation 
in one area with that in another. Because of this lack, and because even 
where such data are available it is generally necessary to revise them due 
to the dynamic nature of social phenomena, the writer offers a descrip¬ 
tion of an experimental method which he believes can be used under 
these circumstances. In a recent study* in which the distribution patterns 
of juvenile and adult offenders were investigated, data by census tracts 
could not be obtained. Since, however, concentration patterns had to be 
investigated it became necessary to devise a simple method by which this 
could be done. 

The study involved several thousand cases distributed throughout the 
county. These cases were all spotted on maps, and by use of appropriate 
symbols it was possible to separate the cases on the basis of race, sex, and 
type of offender The spotting was made according to the place of resi¬ 
dence of the offenders. Orthodox spotting techniques were employed 
Superimposed on the maps were a series of grid lines drawn at intervals 
equal to one-half mile according to scale These lines were diawn in two 
directions at right angles to each other, so that the net effect was the 
outlining of contiguous areas of one-quarter square mile each This par¬ 
ticular size of unit area was determined only after considerable expen- 

‘Thc writer, Percy A Robert, at ihc CaiholicUniversity o£ America, 'Washington, DC, 
would appreciate notice of any »tiidiC5 in which this mcUiod may Lc employed iii order that 
he may further check its reliability 

^ Percy A Robert, Probationers m Essex County, New Jersey Dissertation submiUcd to the 
Graduate School, New York University, 1938 Manuscripts tlcposUctl in University library 
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mentation. The size of the unit area has no particular bearing on the 
methodology described in this paper. In the probation study, however, the 
small-sized area served to make for deeper analysis of distribution pat¬ 
terns than would have been possible had larger unit areas been employed. 
Each unit area was identified by means of a number and letter according 
to the following diagram. 
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, : equals one "unit area” of one-quarter square mile. 

It was thus a relatively simple matter to count the number of spots 
in each square. After the count had been effected and the totals for each 
square recorded on large-scale graph paper, numbered and lettered to 
correspond with the identification lags on the maps, the numbers were 
then scanned to find that square mile (made up of four unit areas in the 
form of a square) in which the greatest number of cases was to be found 
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This block of four unit areas was then regarded as the center o£ a con¬ 
centration pattern. 

The entire concentration pattern was made up of succeeding tiers of 
unit areas surrounding the central block until a total of onc-hundred- 
unit areas was had. All told there was the central block surrounded by 
tier I (la unit areas), which in turn was surrounded by tier II (20 unit 
areas), and so on through tier III (28 unit areas), and tier IV (36 unit 
areas). This made it possible to employ the tier-analysis technique* which 
in some ways approximates the methods used so extensively by the 
Chicago group in its ecological studies of that and other cities. 

The foregoing method of analysis has thus far provided an area which 
in the probation study was twenty-five square miles in extent. This entire 
area is then, subjected to analysis for concentration patterning. The center 
of the square naust, according to the method, contain the highest number 
of cases (in the average) of any block of four unit areas in the entire 
pattern. This is the only assumption made; viz., that the greatest con¬ 
centration of cases is to be found at the center of a concentration pattern. 

The next step in the analysis is the dctcrmmalioii of the average num¬ 
ber of cases in each of the tiers. This average is a simple arithmetic aver¬ 
age obtained by totaling the number of cases in all the unit areas of the 
tier and dividing this total by the number of unit areas in the tier. This 
makes it possible to compare the relative incidence of cases in each tier 
and at the center of the onc-hundred-unit area with each other. However, 
it was thought that these comparisons could be brought into sharper focus 
if an index of concentration were devised. 

The index of concentration was based on the fact that if no special con¬ 
centration obtained there would be an equal number of cases in each unit 
area. Thus in, let us say, twenty-five per cent of the larger area we would 
expect to find twenty-five per cent of the cases spotted. In other words, 
expectancy, with no factor of concentration operative, would have the 
cases equally distributed throughout the larger area. Such expectancy 
was not borne out in actuality as can be seen from table I. To measure 
this deviation from "expectancy,” ratios of actuality to expectancy were 
determined. From these ratios it was possible to arrive at an "index of 
concentration.” The index was simply the first term of a ratio whose 
second term was unity. 


*See, for example, Mapheus Smith, “Tier Counties and Delinquency m Kansas,” "Rural 
Sociology, voU a (Scptembec 1937), pp, 310-311, 
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Two methods of determining the index are possible. In the first case 
It IS possible to compare the percentage of the total number of cases 
found in the center or tier with the percentage of space in the one-hun- 
dred-unit area which was occupied by that center or tier. The second 
method, which is slightly more accurate and which was the one used 
in the probation study, is to find out the number of cases "expected” per 
center or tier and divide that number into the actual number found. 

Thus, for example, assuming that in a one-hundred-unit area there 
is a total of 500 cases spotted, expectancy would give five cases per unit 
area. Thus in tier I, which is made up of 12 unit areas, we would expect 
a total of 60 cases Suppose, however, that there were actually 180 cases 
in tier I, our ratio of actuality to expectancy would then be 180.60, or 3.1 
and the index of concentration would be 3 0. This index of 3.0 can be 
read off to mean that there are three times as many cases in tier I as 
expectancy would warrant. 

These teclmiques yielded a conclusion that, m the probation study, 
concentration diminished as we proceed from the center of the pattern 
toward the periphery. When, moreover, the method was applied to a 
large number of categories of cases* it was found that in most instances 
the diminution appeared to be rather regular, and that where irregulari¬ 
ties appeared they could be explained largely in terms of residential 
restrictions of Negroes, the influence of a near-by center of concentration, 
or some other ecological factor. 

Although the study in which the index of concentration was first em¬ 
ployed covered a variety of cases, a single sample will be given here so 
that the technique may appear in somewhat greater clarity 

For those who may be interested in the indexes secured for one category 
of cases studied, table 2, that for the adult probation group, is given 

Apart from the interest which this method may have for those inter¬ 
ested in a new technique of employing the ecological approach where 
basic census data are lacking, it is believed that it may be useful to proba¬ 
tion officers, church, school, and social-work leaders and others who may 
find that an understanding of the patternmgs of the human phenomenon 
in which they happen to be concerned is necessary. 

*In the probation study the following basic groups of cases were studied juvenile delin¬ 
quents) adult probationers, cases committed to penal institutions, etc , and cases which 
appeared before the domestic relations court Each of these groups was further broken down 
according to race and sex. Many combinations of these subcatcgorics were analyzed regard¬ 
ing their distribution patterning according to the method outlined in this paper 
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TABLE I DISTRIBUTION OP ALL CASES BY COLOR, BY TIERS, AND BY INDEX 
OF CONCENfRATION 




Squares 

No. 

Per Cent 

/iv. Per 




Tiei 

in Tier 

Cases 

Cases 

Squitie 

expectancy 

Index 

Wliite 

Center 

4 

440 

16.1 

JIO.O 

109.2 

4.0 


Tier r 

12 

685 

25.0 

57.0 

3276 

2,0 


Tier 2 

20 

671 

24.5 

33-5 

546,0 

1.2 


Tier 3 

28 

547 

20.0 

19.5 

7644 

7 


Tier 4 

36 

389 

14.2 

10.8 

982.S 

•3 


Total 

100 

2732 

99.8 

27-3 

2730.0 

— , 

Colored 

Center 

4 

347 

37 4 

86.7 

36.8 

9.4 


Tier I 

12 

253 

27'3 

21 0 

IIO.4 

2,2 


Tier 2 

20 

161 

173 

80 

184.0 

8 


Tier 3 

28 

02 

9.9 

3^2 

3576 

•3 


Tier 4 

36 


7.8 

2.0 

331.2 

.2 


Total 

100 

__ 

926 

99-7 

9.2 

9200 

— 

Both* 

Center 

4 

744 

19.8 

]86.d 

150.0 

4.9 


Tier 1 

12 

1025 

27-3 

85.4 

450.0 

2.2 


Tier 2 

20 

848 

22.5 

42.4 

750.0 

1.1 


Tier 3 

28 

596 

15.8 

21,2 

1050.0 

■5 


Tier 4 

_ 3 ^_ 

541 

_Mj 4 _ 

150 

1350 0 

■4 


Total 

TOO 

3754 

99.8 

37-5 

3750‘<5 
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TABLE 2 . INDEXES OF CONCENTRATION OF ADULT PROBATION CASES 
BY COLOR, SEX, AND TIERS 


Tier 

Grand 

Tola] 

AH 

Male 

All 

Female 

All 

White 

AH 

Negro 

Male 

While 

Female 

White 

Male 

Negro 

Female 

Negro 

Center 

44 

4-3 

6.7 

33 

11.6 

3-2 

65 

70 

7-1 

Tier i 

21 

2.0 


2.1 

2.2 

1.6 

2 6 

2.2 

33 

Tier 2 

T r 

1.1 

•9 

1.2 

8 

1*3 

8 

•9 

.7 

Tier 3 

•5 

6 

3 

7 

2 

.8 

•4 

2 

I 

Tier 4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

■4 

■3 

■5 

5 


• White and colored when combined into a total do not give tlie figures presented for “Both" 
above The reason £or tins disparity is that the colored and white groups do not have the 
same center in their concentration patternings. The data for “Doth" arc derived from maps 
in winch all cases were spotted and counted regardless of color. 

Percy A. Robert 

Catholic Uniaersitv of America, Washington, D. C. 
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theories regarding the role of mental conflicts, and to systematize those 
data whicli appear to have an objective basis.’' There are chapters on the 
genesis and nature of conflicts, attitudes and conflicts, culture conflicts, 
inferiority and insecurity, sex conflicts, conflicts and neuroses, and con¬ 
flicts and antisocial behavior. The author has drawn his data from 
sociology, psychology, and psychiatry as any scientist must m these tinaes 
if he wishes to be at all scientiHc. This departure from the conventional 
mode is most commendable. In addition, the author’s study is pleasing. 

On the negative side, theie is too much reference to psychoanalysis 
which hardly can be called a science, and too little reference to biological 
and physiological factors and their relation to mental conflicts and per¬ 
sonality. The volume is not sufficiently comprehensive for use as a text¬ 
book in the field of mental hygiene although all students of psychology, 
education, and mental hygiene should read it. It is especially suitable for 
supplementary use m certain psychology and education courses. 

Social Deviation, by James Ford. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1939,602 pages. 

This is a significant book which is frankly a “social pathology” except 
for Its new and significant title. Social pathology as such is basic to any 
understanding of society, but studies in this field have been seriously 
handicapped and definitely retarded by the fear of a name which carries 
the possible stigma of “biological analogy” The author calls his book 
Social Deviation The words directly imply pMsible norms and optimum 
standards by which to detect and from which to measure social deviation 
or sociopathological condition This the author attempts in an intro¬ 
ductory section of four chapters This section, unfortunately of only 68 
pages, is more provocative than conclusive It coniains the principles of 
social pathology or deviation on the basis of which he proceeds, in the 
remaining 534 pages, to present a series of specific social pathologies 
The book represents a long delayed but inevitable advance over the 
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traditional “social problems”approach. It is well worth reading and wiU 
prove a stimulating and provocative text for classroom use 

The Scandinavian States and the League of Nations, by S. Shlpard 

JoN£s. Princeton \ Princeton University Press, 1939. 

This well-documented study is a description of the mteriiational pol¬ 
icies of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark from jgii} to 1936, with a brief 
historical background of the prewar period. The author presents a con¬ 
vincing brief for two major premises: that despite similarity of culture 
and common interests each of the three states has acted as an individual 
nation rather than as one of a “ScandmavUn bloc”; and that all three 
states have cooperated in international affairs through the League and 
World Court only so far as they could do so and remain aloof from 
"power politics." 

An Introduction to the Sociology of Law, by N. S. Timashepf. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Committee on Research in the 

Social Sciences, 1939, xiv 418 pages. 

For the first time, the sociological bases of law and systems of law are 
given systematic and scientific treatment in English. Wc particularly 
recommend the section dealing with power (part III). The struggle for 
political power is one of the mam features of history. This phenomenon 
has been analyzed many times, but usually m only one of its aspects and 
from some special point of view, such as the power of the state, and 
generally from the legal point of view. Students have tried and still try to 
describe what human behavior “ought to be,” within a power structure, 
according to legal rules. This, although useful, fails to explain adequately 
how the state and personal or collective dommators exercise their power 
in actual life. In this connection, only the will to dominate has been 
studied; the readiness to obey has been neglected. The author has summa¬ 
rized here the sociological studies of the power phenomenon of Simmel, 
Tarde, Mumford, Havelock Ellis, Bogardus, Pigors, Merriam, Russell, 
Max Weber, Horvath, and Maciver in a very able fashion by focusing 
his attention on power equilibrium, differentiation and integration of 
power, and changes in power. The most complete bibliography in this 
field is included. 
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The Defense of Demoa'acy, by F. Elwyn Jones. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1938* 352 pages. 

This book IS a documented summary o£ fascist propaganda activities 
both within the fascist states and in the other countries of the world 
Many of the author’s data are drawn from newspaper accounts, and others 
aie undoubtedly overdrawn as, for example, his statement that “Storm 
troop battalians are allowed to paiade in full uniform through the streets 
of American cities.” The statement is true, but the implication is false. 
However, even if these statements and the equally alarming ones regard¬ 
ing the willingness of the capitalists to sell out then democracies are 
discounted, the reader becomes aware of die dueat of fascism to the world 
through a boring-in process—the new teclinique of aggression. 

The author also analyzes the undercover movement against fascism 
which exists behind the fascist lines. He concludes that there is only one 
road to peace a democratic bloc of England, France, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. to be )oined by any others who will risk war to present 
a solid front to the further aggression of fascism and to maintain the 
status quo 

Roads to a Neu^ America, by David Cushman Coyle. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1938, 390 pages. 

In this volume, the author has ably succeeded in discussing technical 
fields in nontechnical language. Part I is a survey of America’s problem 
of conservation based upon a clear analysis of the interrelation of democ¬ 
racy, freedom, and justice; Part II surveys the growth of industrialism; 
Part III a description of basic economic problems; and Part IV presents 
the relation of government to die soludon of these problems. 

The major premise which runs as a unifying thread through the nnany 
and seemingly loosely related problems is forcefully stated by the author 
“A strong government, backed by the understanding of the people, can 
deal successfully with national adjustments, and therefore can offer the 
people a wider fieedom. . . Freedom m a democracy is attained not 
through a weak government but under a strong one " 
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Germany and England^ by ^Raymond James Sontac. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938,362 pages. 

The subtitle of this book delimits its scope, "Background of Conflict, 
1848-189/j.’’ It is the story of events leading up to the failure of Joseph 
Chamberlaini father of Neville. 

The author writes the history of this half century in a forceful manner. 
He analyzes the dominance of England, her encouragement to the then 
disunited Germany, the development of economic and diplomatic ties, 
and, then, the crash of the Gcrmanophilc policy and the beginning of the 
road that was to lead these two natural allies into a wai that almost 
destroyed them both 

Few direct parallels are drawn between the period covered by the 
author and the postwar era, but the reader is constantly aware of such 
parallels and wonders only if the policy of the son will lead to the same 
end as that of the father—war. 
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EDITORIAL^ 

At the February meeting of tlie Department of Superintendence 
in 1925, Dr. John J. Tigert^ then United States Commissioner of 
Education, invited representatives of various national associations 
interested in tlie problems of secondary education to consider plans 
for the stimulation of research in that field. The result of the con¬ 
ference was the formation of a National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. This Committee was composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the associations included in the original conference and of 
certain other associations later invited to membership, together with 
a limited number of members-at-large chosen for their special inter¬ 
est in secondary education. The breadth of the Committee’s mem¬ 
bership may be judged from even a partial list of the associations 
eventually represented: the American Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; the National Association of High School Super¬ 
visors and Directors; the New England, Nortlr Central, Northwest, 

*The articles included in this issue of The Journal of Educational Sociolooy are the 
proceedings of the conference concerning the educational problems of gifted children con¬ 
ducted by the National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education, as part of the 
program of the American Association of School Administrators meeting in Cleveland in 
February 1939 The editorial by Dr F T, Spaulding, Chairman of the National Committee 
on Coordination of Secondary Education, explains the purpose and the setting of the confer¬ 
ence The last article consists of the recommendations which grew out of the conference. A 
paper read at the conference by Harvey Zorbaugh on the “Community’s Utilization of Its 
Gifted Children” is not included! for want of space, but will appear in an early issue of 
Mental Hygiene 

Copyright 1939 by The Journal of Educational Sociologv, Incorporated, 
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aacl Southern Associations of Colleges and Secondary Sciiools; the 
American Council on Education; d\e American Association of Jun¬ 
ior Colleges; the American Association of Collegiate Registrars; the 
American Educational Research Association; the National Society 
for the Study of Education; the National Society of College Teach¬ 
ers of Education; die National Education Association; the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the Private School Association of the 
Central States; the Progiessivc Education Association, the Ameri¬ 
can Vocational Association; Phi Delta Kappa; Pi Lambda Theta; 
the United States Office of Education. 

The National Committee on Research in Secondary Education 
undertook from the beginning not so much to conduct independent 
research as to propose or encourage needed research which might 
be effectively carried on by other organizations. Tlie list of projects 
directly undertaken by die Committee is nevertheless not unim¬ 
pressive One of the first of these was a study of the small junior 
high school carried out by a subcommittee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Professor Emery N. Fernss, and published as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education in 1928. The Committee’s most recent in¬ 
dependent undertaking has been a listing of needed studies in sec¬ 
ondary education, prepared under the direction of a subcommittee 
headed by Professor D. H. Eikcnbcrry, and published in 1939 by the 
Civic Education Service. 

As a stimulating agency die Committee made its influence widely 
felt through its services as sponsor or adviser with respect to various 
undertakings. Between 1927 and 1930 it was responsible for a series 
of 34 articles written by Committee members and published in 
School Life During the same period it assisted in the preparation of 
a number of special studies—most notably certain studies of semor- 
hvgh-school promotion plans, of men teachers in the high schools, 
of college-entrance requirements in relation to the high-school cur¬ 
riculum, and of the status of the junior-high-school principal. Be¬ 
tween 1928 and 1934 it was active in promoting, helping to plan, 
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and publicizing the results of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. As early as 1928 it appointed a subcommittee to encour¬ 
age a cooperative study of secondary education by regional associa¬ 
tions; when the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
was finally launched, the National Committee on Research in Sec¬ 
ondary Education was represented in the advisory membership. 

At the time of the establishment of the Committee, research in 
secondary education had been sporadic and relatively limited in 
scope. With die development of research organizations as branches 
of various national associations, and with the increase in attention 
to problems of secondary education by various privately endowed 
foundations, the Committee found the emphasis in its own work 
gradually shifting. In 1937 it therefore appointed a subcommittee 
charged with recommending appropriate revisions in the constitu¬ 
tion of the organization; and in the following year the Committee 
voted unanimously to adopt a new constitution proposed by this 
subcommittee. The changed constitution, while reaffirming the 
Committee^s original concern for the encouragement of research, 
laid especial emphasis on certain new functions: the promotion of 
needed conferences on secondary-school problems, the encourage¬ 
ment of wider distribution of the results of significant investiga¬ 
tions, and the review of undertakii^s by organizations in the field 
of secondary education in order to promote effective cooperation in 
enterprises of general concern. To give a more accurate indication 
of Its purposes, the Committee itself was renamed it is now the 
National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education. Fur¬ 
ther to promote its new purposes, its executive committee, which 
was originally composed of its elected officers, was modified by hav¬ 
ing added to it, as ex-officio members, the Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, and the President of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation. 

Like the National Committee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
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tioiij the National Committee on Coordination does not intend 
either to duplicate or to compete with the efforts of other organiza¬ 
tions. Several organizations—notably the American Council on 
Education, the American Youth Commission, the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, and die Progressive Educa¬ 
tion Association—are already attempting coordination of activity m 
the field of secondary education, A review of current efforts at co¬ 
ordination makes it evident, however, tliat tliese efforts are likely 
to be limited in at least two important respects. First, coordination 
is now being attempted by organizations which in each case are 
promotional organizations, rather than merely reviewing or fact¬ 
finding organizations. This limitation applies to the work of all 
four of the organizations named: each of these organizations has 
made itself responsible for securing the adoption of a more or less 
well defined educational program. Second, the data on which ef¬ 
forts at coordination are being based—the reports of deliberative 
committees, the results of critical appraisals of research, and the 
conclusions of surveys of current practice—are not ordinarily sub¬ 
jected to full public discussion, but are considered chiefly within the 
sponsoring organizations. This limitation docs not apply to the 
work of the American Association of Secondary-School Principals; 
it does affect much of the activity of the other organizations. The 
National Committee is therefore «perimenting with a plan of co¬ 
ordination not subject to these restrictions. Defined in positive 
terms, the Committee’s immediate program is that of providing a 
forum for the open discussion and evaluation of important projects 
in the field of secondary education, looking toward unification of 
current effort and the encouragement of effort in areas which may 
have been neglected, but not toward the promotion of a particular 
educational policy. 

The papers published in this issue of The Journal op Educa¬ 
tional Sociology represent the first fruits of this new program. In 
preparation for the 1939 meeting of the Committee at Cleveland, 
each member of the Committee was asked to report important proj- 
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ects, under way or recently completed, bearing on a single problem 
chosen for discussion at the meeting—the education of pupils of 
high intelligence. The persons in charge of certain of these projects 
were invited to present at Cleveland brief descriptions of the pur¬ 
poses and methods of dieir undertakings, including their own evalu¬ 
ations of these undertakings. To appraise the projects reported and 
to make recommendations as to supplementary or more fruitful un¬ 
dertakings, the executive committee appointed an evaluating com¬ 
mittee, composed of Dr. Warren W. Coxe of the New York State 
Educadon Department, chairman; Professor Carl G. F. Franzen of 
the University of Indiana, Professor Paul R. Hanna of Stanford 
University; Mr. Harry J. Linton, Director of Secondary Education 
m Schenectady, New York; and Professor Charles C. Peters of the 
Pennsylvania State College. The papers which follow consist of the 
descriptions of special projects presented at Cleveland by invited 
speakers, and of the evaluating committee’s final report. 

Interest in the Cleveland program was so strong that the National 
Committee authorized its executive committee to plan a similar pro¬ 
gram for die annual meeting in 1940. Discussion at the 1940 meet¬ 
ing is to center on preparation for occupational adjustment as a part 
of secondary education for all young people. Meanwhile the execu¬ 
tive committee is proceeding to put into effect the recommendations 
of the Cleveland evaluating committee, which were unanimously 
approved by the members of die National Committee. Through 
continued free and open discussion of important educational issues, 
under die auspices of an. organization sufficiently representative in 
its membership to be disinterested (but not uninterested) with re¬ 
spect to diese issues, the Committee hopes to promote an increas¬ 
ingly well-planned and effective attack on the problems of second¬ 
ary education. 

F. T. Spaulding, Chairman 
National Committee on Coordination 
in Secondary Education 



EDUCATING THE ELITE IN EUROPE 

WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 
Smith College and Mount Holyoke College 

The term “elite” derives from eligcre, to chooscj to select; it means 
the clcctj the privileged, those who are set apart because they are 
held superior. 

The idea of excellence has varied with d\e ages. Notwithstanding 
the emergence of such heroes of the mind as Plato, Aristotle, or the 
great schoolmen, learning during the greater part of man’s history 
took a subordinate place in the scale of commonly held values. Birth, 
courage, religious fervor, superior craftsmanship counted for more 
than scholarship, It is only since the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries tliat learning and leadership have become grow- 
ingly identified in the mind of the people. Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation, Humanism and the work of the Encyclopedists had pre¬ 
pared the way for a recognition of the value of formal learning. The 
progressive industrialization of England and Germany and to a 
lesser degree of France and the emergence of large-scale societies 
with all their complexities led to a definite demand for highly edu¬ 
cated people. It is therefore not surprising that we witness during 
the first half of the nineteenth century a rapid development of sec¬ 
ondary schools as institutions for the training of a new elite. From 
an American point of view the development of these schools m 
France, England, and Germany is obviously of particular impor¬ 
tance as they have all left their traces upon the American educa¬ 
tional scene. 

France, securely wedded to her classical traditions and inspired 
by a rationalist humanism, has educated her elite ever since the days 
of Napoleon in the lydes and colltges which emphasized ctdture 
ginerale as the supreme qualification for leadership. I. L. Kandel 
defines both the purpose and the methods of French secondary edu¬ 
cation when he states: “The true aims of education should be the 
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cultivation of a taste for study, training m the methods of work, and 
the development of the ability to understand, assimilate, even create. 
The chief means of education lies in letters, which develop neat¬ 
ness, precision, and logic; which felevate and enoble by intercourse 
with great minds and the examples of perfect masterpieces; and 
which transmit the heritage of ideas and traditions embodying the 
experience of the best endowed races.” Throughout the nineteenth 
century the curriculum of the secondary schools, which constituted 
the only avenue to higher education, changed very little. Following 
Montaigne’s dictum that a head well formed is better than a head 
well Riled, France, the republic of the professors, insisted that her 
leaders should be educated in die classical tradition. This education, 
held conducive to mental discipline, was considered to be the best 
also for the building of character. Pascal’s word was heeded; “Tra- 
vaillons done a bien penser, e’est le princvpe de la morale.” It is only 
since the turn of the century that the natural sciences have gradu¬ 
ally found a place in the program of the secondary schools Even 
today this concession is regretted by many: France continues to be 
“more interested in tlie progress of ideas, than in the idea of prog- 
ress’"^(Sieburg) 

By contrast, the English public schools, which along with some 
grammar schools largely supported by church or private funds, 
held a monopoly on the education of leaders, and emphasized the 
need for character training rather than intellectual achievement. 
Arnold of Rugby admirably described their purpose when telling 
his boys that “a thorough English gentleman, Christian, manly, and 
enlightened is a finer specimen of human nature than any other 
country, I believe, can furnish ” To produce diis specimen tlic clas¬ 
sics were held in high honor and just as in France the sciences were 
held at bay for a long time H. T Tizaid, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science, in an address given in 1934 commented on the 
change in attitude and curricula whicJi has taken place recently “I 
was at a public school,” he says, “at a time when to take an interest 
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in science was held to be a sign that you were not quite a gentleman. 
At my school there were ‘close’ scliolarships to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge but I was soon given to understand that these were not avail¬ 
able for boys on die science side. They were made available soon after 
I left, at about die time when batlis were hrst installed in college— 
an interesting coincidence of sanity and sanitation. It does not seem 
very long ago to me; yet the changes that have taken place since 
then are so profound that it is now considered quite respectable to 
be a scientist, even at a public school.” In addition to the formal sub¬ 
jects taught in secondary schools everydiing possible was done 
through disciplinary methods, the internal organization of the 
schools which allowed for a large measure of pupil government, 
through religious practices, and the hfe on the playing field to cul¬ 
tivate self-reliance and courage, fair play, and a ritual of life and 
manners which make the English gentleman the commanding offi¬ 
cer and high priest of English life. 

In nineteenth-century Germany several ideas of leadership con¬ 
tended for first place. The old idea which assigned first place to 
birth found a stronghold in die army and the nobility, which pro¬ 
vided most of the officers. Special officers’ training schools served 
their education. Under the influence of Elerder and Kant another 
idea of leadership was encouraged by Wilhelm von Humboldt 
which resembled in many respects the French idea of the elite and 
Its training. The neohumamst movement in education as repre¬ 
sented by Wilhelm von Humboldt stressed the need for an all¬ 
round culture {Allgemetne&ildung) which was to be based on an 
understanding of Roman and, above all, Greek classics. To borrow 
again from Kandel, the classics were to be studied “not for purposes 
of imitation but for spiritual assimilation, for the cultivation of taste, 
judgment, and understanding, for the discovery of the principles of 
creative activity, and for the search for the ‘good, die true, and the 
beautiful.’ ” The parallel to the French culture gSnSrale is obvious. 
This ideal proved so powerful that after 1834 Gymnasium which 
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embodied it most clearly became the only institution which gave 
access to the university. While the German bent for specialization 
and encyclopedic knowledge prevented the Gymnasium from ever 
attaining its goal, the privileged position of the Gymnasium as the 
center for the training of the elite remained unchallenged until the 
seventies, when the claims of science and technical knowledge be¬ 
came so vocal that other types of schools, z.e., the Realgymnasium 
and the Oberrealschule, with a stronger emphasis on modern lan¬ 
guages and the sciences were given the privilege of sending their 
graduates to the higher technical colleges and to certain depart¬ 
ments of the univeisities. They, however, never gained the position 
of influence and esteem held by the Gymnasium, An attempt made 
during the Republic to create new types of secondary schools which 
were to promote Allgemeinbtldung on the basis of a study of the 
German classics (German humanism) did not prove particularly 
successful. 

The differences in the development of the schools for the elite m 
England, France, and Germany cannot becloud some marked simi¬ 
larities. The evolution from the classics to a grudging recognition of 
the need for scientific training and its educative value is a phenome¬ 
non common to the three countries. It is equally obvious in all these 
countries that the secondary schools, as mentioned, had a monopoly 
of the education of the future leaders. They were highly exclusive. 
Throughout the period under consideration and until the end of the 
World War only ten per cent of the young people of high-school 
age found admission to the secondary schools. Theoretically, at least 
in France and in Germany, admission was to be on the basis of ex¬ 
ceptional mental ability. Practically speaking the secondary schools 
were the stronghold of the ruling classes—the upper ranks of the 
bourgeois in France, the nobility and the new industrial and com¬ 
mercial leaders in England, and the upper middle classes includ¬ 
ing the professions in Germany. They all required heavy fees. 
Wealth or at least social position was identified with ability. Pn- 
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vatc tutoring or special preparatory schools gave even the dumbest 
amongst diese privileged children a mental equipment which made 
them appear vastly supcrioi in intellectual acumen to die ill-pre- 
pared or illiterate children of the masses. Particularly in England, 
to a lesser degree in France and least of all in Germany, die estab¬ 
lishment of scholarships for a few really gifted but poor students 
furdier helped to maintain the fiction of the secondary schools as 
institutions of the mentally superior and to defend the whole sys¬ 
tem against the rising educational demands of the lower classes. 
Thus, the educated man remained a mere wish-dream of the masses. 

The World War wrought substantial changes in the schools for 
the supposed elite. In bringing about these changes die war played 
an “obstetrical rather dian a generative role.” It simply gave some 
free play to the pent-up urge of the masses for a shaie m secondary 
education and die positions of eminence for which they prepared. It 
was recognized that democracy, for which tlie war was supposed 
to be fought, implied the right to equal opportunity m the field of 
education. The Compagnons de l*Universk 6 Nouvelle in France, 
a movement born in the trenches, pleaded for the icole unique, the 
common school for all and a secondary education for all the in¬ 
tellectually gifted irrespective of wealtii or social station. Their 
efforts were not in vain. Fees m the secondary schools were abolished 
after 1930, the number of scholarships for maintenance was in¬ 
creased, and in exceptional cases young people who had not 
received a regular secondary-school education were admitted to 
the universities. In England, the Education Act of 1918 and the 
Hadow Report of 1926 looked toward a raising of the school-leav¬ 
ing age, the establishing and strengthening of a larger number 
of intermediate schools, and the encouragement of publicly sup¬ 
ported secondary schools leading to the university. While many 
of the more far-reaching proposals for the reorganization of sec¬ 
ondary education have remained on paper, there has been during 
the last twenty years a substantial increase in secondary-.school en- 
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rolltnents, particularly ia the “council schools’’ which are supported 
by public funds The democratic regime in Germany increased 
scholarship facilities and created the Aufbauschule which, building 
upon the elementary school, prepared for the institutions of higher 
learning in a five-year and therefore less costly course than the 
customary nine-year course in the traditional secondary schools. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume tliat equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity has been achieved in any of tliese countries. The 
studies of Grey and Moshinsky of the London schools have shown 
conclusively that there are still large numbers of intellectually highly 
gifted children who waste their abilities in poorly equipped inter¬ 
mediate schools which do not give access to die college or univer¬ 
sity, while there are equally large numbers of children in secondary 
schools whose chief qualification is money rather tlian brains. The 
same holds true for France and Germany. 

The fact remains that in all these countries the cuive of secondary- 
school enrollments rose sharply. This gave rise to a host of prob¬ 
lems, many of which are far from solved at die present time To list 
only some of them in so far as the secondary schools in Europe are 
primarily college preparatory, the increase in their enrollments led 
to a substantial rise in college and university enrollments, which m 
turn threatened the professions with overcrowding and unemploy¬ 
ment; furthermore, it was found that the new pupils admitted to 
the schools of the elite represented a wider lange of abilities and 
for that reason the old curriculum needed adaptation; finally, it is 
held by many—and not only by die-hards—that inadequate methods 
of selection have resulted in the admission of poorly qualified pupils 
and a general lowering of educational standards This latter group 
contends that the secondary schools are threatened with losing their 
privileged position of training institutes for the elite. 

The overcrowding of secondary schools and universities was 
most serious in Germany. It undoubtedly contributed to the disas¬ 
trous unemployment of young university graduates in Germany in 
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the early thirties of this century. And even where tliey were able to 
secure employment they received only scant remuneration for tlieir 
services due to an oversupply of such services. In other words, higher 
education led no longer to hnancial and social success but to a great 
deal of misery instead. It is safe to assume that this fact contributed 
substantially to the reversal of the scale of commonly held values 
which was brought about by the national-socialist revolution. Ac¬ 
cording to Nazi Weltanschauung, leadership is not to be achieved 
through an education in the classics or even the sciences as of old. 
The ultimate ideal is not the educated man, t.e., exceptional intellect 
properly trained, but the soldier who combines physical perfection 
and endurance with strength of character, unlimited obedience to 
his leaders, devotion to the greater Germany and her mission, and 
finally an understanding of those elements of knowledge which 
pertain to his particular job. This change in the concept of the elite 
was bound to affect the secondary schools profoundly. Not only 
were enrollments in these schools and in the universities drasti¬ 
cally reduced but the old-time secondary schools were either alto¬ 
gether abolished or diey were assigned a place of secondary impor¬ 
tance. Germany is at present engaged in building up a new type of 
schools for the elite which are to be under tlie d irect supervision not 
of the educational authorities but of the party, The first step on this 
new educational ladder is die “Hitler schools” (age 12-18). From 
18 to 25 the graduates of these schools may either go to the univer¬ 
sity, work in party or other organizations, or follow some otlier 
gainful employment. During the same period they have to serve 
SIX months in a labor camp and two years as a minimum in the 
army. At the age of 25 not more than 25 per cent of the original 
graduates are to be admitted to the Ordenshurgen of which diere 
are four and where they are to receive an additional four years of 
physical training and national-socialist indoctrination. At the age of 
29 a small and carefully selected group of these students {)mi\ers) 
are to proceed to the Hoke Schule of National-Socialism, the su- 
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preme academy for tlie training of the future German leaders. 
While die curricula of all these schools are still in the experimental 
stage, It IS already certain that the classics are to be relegated to the 
attic and diat the major emphasis is to be on physical training, Ger¬ 
man literature and history, the natural sciences with special empha¬ 
sis on courses on race, and throughout the whole curriculum an 
indoctrination with national-soaalist principles. 

It IS fortunate for die future of Western civilization that no simi¬ 
lar bankruptcy of the old ideal of man and of learning occurred in 
England and in France. In France educational discussion has cen¬ 
tered in recent years on the problems of the secondary school and 
the best ways of preserving them as institutions for the training of 
the elite Outlines of solutions are emerging which are not without 
interest for this country When fees were abolished in French sec¬ 
ondary schools the fathers of the reform, including M Hernot, 
urged a stricter selection of pupils to be based altogether on ability 
in order to avoid a flooding of the colleges and lycSes. This course 
was strenuously opposed by the more conservative groups in France, 
which resented die threat to the privileged people of wealdi and 
position. M. Leon Berard warned that die state school system with 
selection was “a variant of the assault upon the bourgeois, the ex¬ 
propriation of one class by another.” Opposition came, however, 
also from those who felt that the French system of examinations 
and the generally applied criteria of selection gave an unfair advan¬ 
tage to the “book-minded” and sprang from an altogether one¬ 
sided conception of the elite. In other words, la Republique des 
Vrofesseurs is gradually realizing that excellence is to be found not 
merely in purely intellectual achievement and that a democracy 
above all should recognize superior achievement in all walks of life. 
The idea of the “several elites” was born The implications of this 
idea are tremendous and are bound to lead in the long run to far- 
reaching changes in the French educational system. The conviction 
is growing that France needs beside her old-type secondary schools, 
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destined for those of superior general intelligence, a series of schools 
for other types of the elite; i.€., tliose who combine a good measure 
of general mtclligencc with specific aptitudes and interests. Real 
efforts have been made during the last few years to raise the stand¬ 
ards of the intermediate schools (Scales pninaires supStteures, etc.) 
and to develop high-class trade and technical schools. As a further 
measure, M. Jean Zay, tlie present Minister of Education, estab¬ 
lished two years ago a large number of orientation classes (^classes 
d*mentation') replacing the first year of the lycSe and college (sixth 
school year). It is felt that careful observation of the pupils in these 
orientation classes will prove more helpful than the old-fashioned 
examinations in discovering special aptitudes and guiding the pupils 
in tiieir further education. The idea of distribution, over various 
types of schools is thus being substituted for the one-sided selection 
of the intellectual elite only. As these reforms are still in their ex¬ 
perimental stage it is too early to form a final judgment. One tiling, 
however, is certain: France is far from being prepared to rhyme 
democracy with “mediocracy.” For this reason the possibility of re¬ 
placing the lycSes and colleges by a multilateral high school has 
never been seriously discussed. They will be maintained as separate 
units, as this is felt to be the only way of maintaining high standards 
based on a purposeful curriculum in which the classics are likely to 
retain an honorable though perhaps somewhat more restricted 
place. The curricula of the schools which are to produce the techni¬ 
cal and vocational elite, while not neglecting education for culture 
gSnSrale, are to be equally purposefully planned to suit the particu¬ 
lar aptitudes of their pupils. 

Leaving aside the differences in educational ideals and methods 
due to differences in national attitude, educational developments in 
England are in many respects similar to those in France. The Spens 
Report {Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Edu¬ 
cation with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
High Schools, London 1938), one of the most outstanding educa- 
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tional documents in recent years, does not encourage the multi¬ 
lateral high school but emphasizes the need for separate types of 
schools—modern (senior) sdiools, technical high schools, gram¬ 
mar schools—widi different educational objectives. The grammar 
schools are to remain the main avenue to higher education open to 
all those of a superior “innate, all-round intellectual ability.” How¬ 
ever, the transition from the mtermediate modern schools and the 
technical high schools to die grammar schools is to be facilitated. 
Whilerefrainingfromusingsuchanun-English expression as “elite,” 
the report implicitly maintains the idea of the “several elites” by 
stressing the need of parity in status of the three types of schools: “If 
schools providing secondary education of different types are to be 
made equally acceptable to parents and opportunities for entering 
the type of school which can best develop their particular abilities 
are to be made equally available to the children, the establishment 
of parity between all types of secondary schools is a fundamental 
requirement.” A common code of regulations for the three types of 
secondary schools, similar scales of teachers’ salaries, equally good 
school buildings, etc, are among the measures intended to bring 
about such parity Whether they will prove sufficient is another 
question. 

To conclude. Any easy generalization of our findings or their 
application to die American educational scene is full of dangers for 
the simple reason that the term elite is relative. It is contingent upon 
the scale of values held by any particular society and can only be 
clearly understood in the light of an implied or clearly expressed 
Weltanschauung Various European countries, as has been shown, 
are at present struggling to arrive at a new defimtion of what con¬ 
stitutes the elite, and in so far as they are successful tlieir secondary 
schools are likely to become more purposeful again and more effec¬ 
tive m educating the elite. The United States is in the midst of a 
similar struggle. The most advanced spirits in this country are los¬ 
ing faith in an oversimplified positivist philosophy which consul- 
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ered all knowledge of equal value and had little appreciation of 
diiferences in native ability and individual excellence. As during 
all periods of transition a good deal of confusion reigns. The schools 
are left to flounder. Educational psychology may develop the most 
perfect means of tesdng, but, as long as we do not know what ought 
to be tested in order to select the future leaders, tests and measure¬ 
ments remain tools which cannot be fully put to work. Similarly, 
the efforts to improve curricula arc likely to remain sterile as long 
as there is no clear conception of the ends which education, particu¬ 
larly education of the elite, is serving. 

From an American point of view die most important idea which 
has come out of Europe is that of the “several elites.” This country 
has done more than any other to develop methods by which to ascer¬ 
tain differences in aptitudes and individual excellence; prompted 
by a mistaken egalitarianism it has done less than otlier countries to 
recognize tlie social and educational implications of these differ¬ 
ences. Signs are not lacking that the acceptance of the idea of the 
“several elites” is likely to lead at least in the larger communities to 
the establishment of separate types of secondary schools, each with 
definite objectives and with curricula sufficiently well defined to 
assure the attainment of tliese objectives. The same end might be 
achieved by the creation of separate educational ladders within the 
multilateral high school. A beginning along these lines has been 
made in many places. However, more needs to be done to clarify 
the objectives to be reached by each of the separate educational lad¬ 
ders, to plan the curricula accordingly, and above all to bring about 
real parity between college preparatory and other courses. This can 
only be achieved if there is a fundamental change of attitude to 
those schools and courses which are not primarily college prepara¬ 
tory. It is not their function to receive the discards, the misfits, and 
the dumb, but it is tlteir task to foster excellence in those fields 
which are not the province of die college candidate. The best in 
teachers, curricula, and teaching material is only good enough for 
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them. Here he tasks worthy of our best efforts for several genera¬ 
tions to come. 

Democracy at the present time is threatened not so much by the 
onslaught of tire new totalitarian gospels but by its own mediocrity. 
It will survive only if there is a new recognition of the importance of 
excellence in many fields. This is the great chance of the schools. If 
they failj the education of the elites will be taken over by corporals 
and party bosses. 



EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS FROM FOLLOW-UP 
STUDIES OF INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED CHILDREN 

LEWIS M. TERMAN 

Stanford VmtfetsUy 

I have no experimental data to report on the educational tech¬ 
niques best suited to tlie education of gifted children at the high- 
school level. My researches, as you know, have had to do with deter¬ 
mination of the mental and physical traits of gifted children and 
witli die case-hy-case follow-up of sucli subjects from childhood into 
adult life. Any light I can throw on the specific topic of this confer¬ 
ence will be indirect rather than direct. My task has been to help lay 
a foundation of factual data on which a new pedagogy of the gifted 
could be erected. The fashioning of the educational structure itself 
IS a task for teachers and practical educational experts, aided by psy¬ 
chologists no less practical. 

But the foundational work is a sine qua non of genuine educa¬ 
tional reform in this field. First of all it was necessary to have meas¬ 
ures of intelligence that would place a subject with reasonable 
accuracy in die scale of human abilities. These we now have. In the 
second place it was necessary to clear away a mass of erroneous tradi¬ 
tional opinion regarding the physical and psychological character¬ 
istics of the intellectually gifted. This too, in some measure, has 
been accomplished. In the fourteen years that have elapsed since the 
publication of my findings on the Mental and Physical Traits of a 
Thousand Gifted Children, few if any of the major conclusions 
there drawn have been seriously challenged. Although the informa¬ 
tion at my command was regrettably incomplete and in numerous 
details probably in need of correction, I believe that in its majot 
features my composite picture will stand. I am encouraged in this 
belief by the fact that other investigators, of whom Dr, Leta Hol- 
hngworth is an outstanding example, have been led by their m- 
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dependent researches to conclusions which fit my data almost as 
perfectly as drey fit their own. 

We now know that gifted children typicall'^ are not physical 
weaklings, not lopsided freaks, not social defectives, not unstable 
psychoneurotics, and not headed for postadolescent stupidity. On 
the contrary, we know that as a group they are physically better 
equipped dian die generality, that they are not injured by any rea¬ 
sonable amount of intellectual stimulation, that they tend to versa¬ 
tility rather than to undue specialization of ability, that they are 
above the average in character traits and social efiectiveness, and 
(something highly important) that in the vast majority of cases 
dieir intellectual superiority is permanent. Furthermore, we know 
that intellectually gifted are to be found in every racial group and 
social class though in certain stocks moie numerously than in others, 
that often they are not recognized by tlie teacher, that they are usu¬ 
ally located in a school grade two or three years below their achieve¬ 
ment level, that diey can easily master the ordinary elementary 
curriculum in two or three hours a day for five or six years, that so 
far as intellectual abilities arc concerned they can be made ripe for 
college work by die age of fifteen, and that some of them have ac¬ 
quired more knowledge before entering college than many seniors 
have at the time of graduation. We are beginning to learn that the 
superior achievement of gifted children under the usual system of 
mass education cannot be credited in any great degree to the school, 
for it IS only slightly correlated widi number of years of school 
attendance. 

Such is the gifted child in terms of central tendencies. The com¬ 
posite picture can be drawn in no other way. Actually, of course, 
in any considerable group of such children one finds a rich variety 
of mental and personality patterns. No two, unless identical twins, 
are alike. Each presents his peculiar problems. Nevertheless, the 
establishment of these central tendencies was highly necessary, for 
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die lines they follow naturally determine our educational attitudes 
toward gifted children as a class. Until the facts just indicated be¬ 
came known, one person s opinion on how children of diis type 
should be educated was about as good as another’s. 

The composite picture I have sketched is based upon my 1922 
data for elementary- and high-school subjects. To what extent has 
the picture changed with the passing of tlte years? Two follow-up 
studies have been made. The first, which was ratlier thoroughgo¬ 
ing and involved many retests, was made six years after the original 
study. The second, less thorough, has been in progress during the 
last two years. A more searching investigation of the present status 
of tile subjects, made possible by a generous grant from the Car¬ 
negie Corporation, is about to begin but the results will probably 
not be available before 1941, 

Contact has been maintained with 93 per cent of the original 
group. The thousand elementary-school subjects of 1922 are now in 
their 20’s and have a median age of 25. The 1922 high-school sub¬ 
jects range from 27 to 35, with a median of 31. The mortality rate 
and insanity rate are below those of the generality. Intelligence tests 
six years after the original study showed very few cases of marked 
drop in I.Q., and a three-hour intelligence test of about 400 of the 
subjects 10 to 12 years after the original study yielded similar results. 
It is a fact of great importance that the student who will be intel¬ 
lectually superior at the college level can be identified almost as 
accurately at 8 as at 18. Unfortunately, the use that will later be 
made of the superior gifts cannot be so accurately foretold. 

Mean age of completing the eighth grade was 13 years; of gradua¬ 
tion from high school a little less than 17 years. The earlier they 
enter college the better work they do there, at least down to 15 years, 
though entrance much before 16 is likely to complicate the problem 
of social adjustment. No advantage, so far as scholastic success m 
college is concerned, accrues from a year of postgraduate work in 
high school or from remaining out of school a year after high-school 
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graduation. In high school half the marks of boys and two thirds 
of the marks of girls were A. Scores on objective achievement 
tests were correspondingly high. Despite tlie depression, 90 per cent 
of the boys and 85 pei cent of the girls went to college. Of boys enter¬ 
ing, 19 out of 20 were graduated; of girls, 9 out of lo. Two thirds 
of the boys and half of the girls who completed college took gradu¬ 
ate work. Of 250 boys who had completed their graduate work up 
to a year ago, 30 received a Ph.D. degree, 33 a medical degree, 65 a 
law degree, and 17 a degree in engineering or architecture. 

One of the most deplorable facts brought out by our follow-up 
study IS the general inadequacy of scholarship aids for the gifted 
student. About 40 per cent of the boys and 20 per cent of the girls 
were compelled to earn half or more of their undergraduate ex¬ 
penses. Undergraduate earnings of the boys totaled more than a 
half-million dollars. Despite many awards of assistantships and 
fellowships, totaling around $200,000, the situation in the graduate 
years was little better. 

About half of the boys entered one of the professions, a fourth are 
in semiprofessional or business pursuits, and the remaining fourth 
are scattered in a great variety of occupations. There are jazz-band 
players, Walt Disney artists, ghost writers, radio announcers, mo¬ 
tion-picture technicians, motion-picture script writers, salesmen, 
sales managers, clerks, seamen, a rare stamp dealer, a policeman, 
and a fox farmer. Aldiough the depression hit them hard, all have 
managed to keep off relief. About 40 of the boys are teaching in 
colleges and universities, several of whom have distinguished them¬ 
selves. It was a little surprising to find that 4 per cent of the boys 
had entered upon a religious career. 

Half of both sexes are manied and half the marriages have pro¬ 
duced a total of more than 350 children. Most of the spouses rate 
high in education and intelligence, especially those chosen by the 
girls. 

A comparison is now in progress between the 150 most successful 
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and tUe 150 least successful of the boys, these being roughly the up¬ 
per and lower quartiles. By success is here meant the extent to which 
(as judged by three ratings) a subject has made use of his superior 
intellectual ability. The groups were closely matched for age. These 
A and C groups, as we call them, have been compared on some 200 
Items of information supplied by the 1922 and 1928 test scores, 
healdi records, case histories, trait ratings, etc. By thus reading the 
records backward we expect to be able to derive a rough scale for 
predicting the success a gifted child is likely to attain. 

The contrast between the groups is indicated by the following 
facts: tliree quarters of the A group have had postgraduate work 
as compared with a fiftli of the C group; nearly half of the A group 
but less than 6 per cent of tlie C group graduated with honors; half 
of the A group but only a tenth of the C group have been awarded 
scholarships, fellowships, or assistantships; average salary of the A 
group by age 30 is about $3,600 a year, that of the C group only 
half as much; nearly three fourths of the A group but only a sixth 
of the C group are in the professions. 

It will be recalled that all of both groups had childhood I.Q.’s of 
140 or above, which, so far as intelligence is concerned, is high 
enough to permit decidedly superior scholastic or occupational suc¬ 
cess. What factors appear to be responsible for the greater success of 
the A group } Several such factors have been found. One thing that 
emerges clearly is the importance of motivational and adjustment 
dif&culties, sometimes traceable to personality faults but more often 
to an unsuitable educational regime. The gifted child held year 
after year in classes two or three grades below his ability and 
achievement level quite naturally loses a few of his enthusiasms. A 
majority make the best of a bad situation and come tlirough fairly 
well. A considerable minority grow lebelhous or lose ambition 

The slump of the C group is noticeable in the elementary grades, 
becomes quite marked in the high scliool, and assumes alarming 
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proportions m college. Compared to the A group the C’s enter 
high school three months later, receive less than half as many A 
marks, and engage in far fewer extracurricular activities. At all 
levels die two groups differ less in achievement as measured by 
objective tests than they differ m school marks. Below high school 
the 1922 Stanford Achievement Test quotients of die As were only 
a few points above those earned by the C’s. At the high-school senior 
level in 1928 only 3 per cent of the A’s and 17 per cent of the C’s were 
below the 95di percentile on the Iowa High School Content Ex¬ 
amination. In college about 10 per cent of the C’s disqualified them¬ 
selves by low marks, diough I am convinced that some who did so 
would have rated higher on the Learned and Wood achievement 
tests than die average Stanford graduate. Although many of the C’s 
by the time they reach college show a general deterioration of ambi¬ 
tion and interests, others m this group are still riding hard their 
private intellectual hobbies and are unwilling to adopt those of their 
instructors. One suspects that later some of these will have to be 
transferred to the A group. 

In this connection 1 wish to point out that gifted students in gen¬ 
eral are to a surprising extent self-educated. Learned and Wood find 
many college seniors untutored in English beyond tlie high school 
who know more English dian other college seniors who have ma¬ 
jored in die subject. They even find high-school seniors who know 
more science than some college seniors who have majored in science 
preparatory to teaching it in high school. Such facts as these show 
what the gifted high-school student is sometimes up against 

Returning to the comparison of my A and C groups, we find that 
the contrast in scholastic success cannot to any great extent be ac¬ 
counted for by intellectual differences. The A group contains a 
slightly larger proportion of 1922 1 .Q.’s above 160, but die medians 
differ by only a few points. The same was true at the high-school 
and college level, though in college the difference was slightly 
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greater than earlier. The C*s are still gifted, but tiaeir talents are 
either unemployed or else are employed in ways tliat do not con¬ 
tribute to scholastic success. 

Although our case studies point to the conclusion that many of 
die C group are suffeung chiefly from the effects of educational mal¬ 
practice, it would be unjust to give the impression that this is tlie sole 
factor. There is evidence suggesting the presence of a tangled skein 
of both environmental and hereditary influences upon the personal¬ 
ity. Twice as many A fathers are college graduates and five times as 
many are in professional occupations. Fifty per cent more C subjects 
than A’s had no formal instruction m the home. Twice as many C’s 
as A’s have parents who are divorced or separated, and, of the sub¬ 
jects themselves who have married, nearly three times as many C’s 
as A’s are separated or divorced. The A’s tend to marry younger and 
twice as many of them marry college graduates. Reliably more A’s 
than C’s express a definite occupational preference. Of the A group, 
14 per cent are of Jewish descent; of die C group, only 5 per cent. 
The case-history data both for 1922 and 1928 indicate a definitely 
greater incidence in the C group of nervous symptoms, social mal¬ 
adjustment, and mentally abnormal relatives. The 1922 ratings of 
the subjects by teachers on 25 intellectual, volitional, emotional, 
moral, and social traits were consistently a little higher for the A 
group. On the M-F test given in 1928 the A group rated reliably 
more masculine. In line with this, introvertive tendencies are more 
marked in the C group. 

These personality differences,although they have little or no effect 
on the I Q.’s, seem to be important determiners of success both in 
school and in life. To what extent the personality differences them¬ 
selves are the outcome of environmental conditioning in home and 
school, and to what extent they are of genetic origin, it is at present 
impossible to say. Although genetic factors cannot be ruled out, one 
cannot read the case histones of my C subjects without being greatly 
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impressed by the evidence indicating that mass educational methods 
have played an unhappy part. 

It will be generally agreed that die aim of the school should be to 
make the most of every grade of ability. That ideal is perhaps no¬ 
where fully realizedj but it is certainly more nearly approximated 
with children of average or inferior potentialities than with the 
gifted. My researches sometimes leave me with a feeling of despair 
at the wastage of superior talent. Although the school can accom¬ 
plish very little in the way of manufacturing high I.Q.’s, there are 
limitless possibilities in the direction of making those provided by 
nature more fruitful of achievement. That, in my opinion, is the 
foremost educational problem of dicse troubled times 



PROBLEMS OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
CASE OF HIGHLY INTELLIGENT PUPILS' 

LETA S. IIOLLlNGWORTir 
Teochers College, Columbia Utiweisity 

I. general considerations 

I shall not dwell here upon die present knowledge of gifted clul- 
dren as organisms. To do so would be merely to repeat what Pro¬ 
fessor Terman has just said in his excellent paper. Our findings in 
follow-up studies on tested children, in New York City, confirm in 
all particulars his researches on die Pacific coast. Since these several 
studies have been carried on m complete independence, one in the 
East, the other in the West, for nearly twenty years, we may cer¬ 
tainly feel justified in the conclusion that we are arriving at trudi 
about the mental and physical traits and development of highly 
intelligent persons, coming as we do to die same results. 

My remarks here will deal, rather, with certain problems of the 
education of the highly intelligent, which confront us at present, in 
the course of our five-year experiment at Public School 500, Man¬ 
hattan (Speyer School). I may say at the outset that my du-ect con¬ 
tacts With the education of gifted pupils have all been on the level 
of the elementary school. I consider that the problems are most 
urgent on this level, because it is in the primary and elementary 
school that die very intelligent child most especially needs a supple¬ 
ment to the standard curriculum, The program of progress through 
the elementary grades is based on what pupils at, or only very slightly 
above, the average can tnaster, at given ages; so that the extremely 
intelligent child has little or nothing to do there. His interest is not 
engaged, and his power is not challenged. The situation of such 

An a^(^ress bclore rtic National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education at a 
symposium on "The Education of Pupils of High Intclligcnccj" Cleveland, February 27, iD39 
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children has been well exemplified in a recent biography,“ which 
sets forth the sense of futility from which many of them suffer at 
school in tlae early years. 

When tlie child reaches senior high school, however, the case is 
somewhat different. The college preparatory course of the second¬ 
ary school was originated with and for pupils of college caliber. It is 
therefore based on what very intelligent adolescents, and they only, 
can learn. Hence it offers to the pupil at and above 130 I.Q. (S-B) 
tasks of sufficient interest and difficulty to engage his powers of 
learning. 

Laying aside, for purposes of the moment, argument as to whether 
the content of the college preparatory course is what it should be 
from all angles, we maintain that it is sufficiently abstract, complex, 
and difficult to operate as an intellectual stimulus for quite highly 
intelligent adolescents. 

I shall return to this point later, raising it here merely to explain 
why it has seemed to me especially important to work in the elemen¬ 
tary school One cannot work for long in the elementary school, 
however, witliout becoming involved in research which has to do 
with the secondary school. There are many problems of coordina¬ 
tion that require for their adequate study the joint efforts of both 
elementary and secondaiy school. Wc arc currently trying to find 
answers to these problems at Public School 500, Manhattan, for we 
shall begin sending pupils from there to the senior high schools in 
June 1939. 

II. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

To continue for a moment in con.sideration of the elementary 
school, for some years, beginning about 1918, experimentation has 
been sporadically undertaken in New York City on the initiative of 
individual principals to find out what should be done for highly 
intelligent children. It was not, however, until January 1936 that the 

’Amy S, Bridgman, hfy Valuable Time The Story of Paul Bndgman Boyd (Brittleboro, 
Vermont' Stephen Diye Press, 1938), 109 pages 
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Board of Education itself took official action in cognizance of 
the presence of diese pupils in the school system. On January 28, 
1936, Public School 500, Manhattan (Speyer School)/was founded 
by formal action of the Board of Education and Teachers College, 
jointly, for tlie study of intellectual deviates, other than tlie feeble¬ 
minded, in the elementary school. 

Two classes for rapid learners were included in the setup of this 
school, to accommodate twenty-five pupils each. These classes have 
now been m progress for three years, Their chief purpose has been 
to find experimentally and to establish a curriculum tliat would 
provide a genuine education for children of mental calibers above 
130 l.Q. (S-B); an education tliat would extend tlieir minds and in¬ 
terest them in the interests of society during the years of the elemen¬ 
tary school. 

Pupils were selected for this experiment on the basis of three 
criteria: (i) they must test atorabovei3oI.Q. (S-B), (2) they must 
be at least 7 years o month old, and at most 9 years 6 months old; 
(3) they must be representative as a group of the various ethnic 
stocks composing the population of New York City. This consti¬ 
tutes what we consider a perfectly democratic selection. Nothing 
“counts” toward selection except the tested quality of the pupil 
himself. 

The organization is that of an 8B elementary school, designed to 
run for five years as an experiment. Promotion to the ninth grade of 
the senior high schools at the age of 13 years was planned for our 
pupils. The school also includes seven classes foi slow learners 
(l.Q. 75-^0), the pupils of which mingle freely with those of the 
rapid learner classes, except for purposes of classroom instruction. 

The teachers were selected from a long list of applicants for the 
posts among licensed elementary-school teachers of New York City. 
Criteria for selection rested on personality, degree of education, and 
desire to undertake experimental work. 

'Leta S, Hollingworth, “The Founding of Public Scliool 500! Speyer School," Teachers 
College Record, Veh 37 (November 1936), pp. 119-128. 
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Enrichment of the curriculum has been going forward for three 
years. Pupils at and above 130 1 .Q. (S-B) need, on the average, about 
one half of their time in the elementary school for mastering the 
standard curriculum set up for "all the children.” "Mastering” here 
means not "passing” with a mark of 65 per cent, but genuine mastery 
with marks of 90 per cent and above. 

In the half day thus left to spare, an enrichment curriculum has 
been pursued, which has elsewhere* been described in some detail 
The chief features of this enrichment curriculum are a series of 
units, one each term in each class, on “The Evolution of Common 
Things” and the French language and literature. 

HI. TRANSITION FROM ELEMENTARY TO SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The time comes wlien pupils thus selected and educated are to 
pass to the ninth grade of the senior high school. At this point ques¬ 
tions arise which call urgently for discussion as a joint responsibility 
of both elementary and secondary schools. Some of these questions 
are as follows: 

1. Why is 13 years to be chosen as the optimum age for tlie 
transition ? 

2. Why is junior high school omitted from the picture? 

3. What ceremony, if any, should mark die transition to senior 
high school ? 

4. What items of cumulative record should accompany the pupil 
as he or she enters high school ? 

5. What differences are there in the demands of high school, as 
compared with the elementary school, which would affect the mini¬ 
mum I.Q. at which enrichment is needed in the high school ? Is 
enrichment needed in the high school at 130 I Q (S-B) ^ 

6. The point at which enrichment begins to be needed having 
been determined experimentally, how should the secondary school 

* Lela S Hollingworil^, "An Ennehmcm Curriculum for Rnpitl Learners ai Public School 
500 Sfcycr ScUoal," Teac/iers College Rfand,Vo[ 39 (January 1938), pp 296-306 
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organize to provide a genuine education for pupils at and above that 
level ? 

7. Assuming an enrichment program for pupils above 150 I.Q 
(S-B) desirable or imperatively necessary in high schools, what mat¬ 
ters shall be agreed upon to enter into the curriculum ? 

8. Shall we guide all of our highly intelligent elementary-school 
pupils into the college preparatory courses? Or shall some of them 
be so guided that they will end high school without the “credits” for 
college ? 

9. What can and should public scliools do for those few pupils 
who test at or above 170 I.Q. (S-B),for whom no experimental work 
so far done is of much real effect, cither in elementary or secondary 
school ? 


IV. CONSIDERATION OF THE QUESTIONS ARISING 

Not all of the questions proposed above can achieve full discus¬ 
sion here. However, we shall attempt to say something about them. 
What we say will be an outgrowdi of our own professional observa¬ 
tions, extending over the past seventeen years. Particularly, it will 
result from the current obligation at Public School 500, Manhattan 
(Speyer School), to promote to senior high school our first group of 
children now reaching the thirteenth birtliday. 

It IS obvious that we have to determine upon an age for promotion 
to the senior high school. This must take into consideration “the 
whole child.” We cannot isolate the inteilcctfor this purpose. “Body, 
mind, and soul” must pass as a unit to secondary school. 

The brightest of our pupils were fully ready for the scholastic 
work of the ninth grade when they were 8 years old \ several others, 
when they were 10 years old. Ability to “pass examinations” set for 
8B pupils cannot, therefore, reasonably become our criterion for 
promoting these children, unless we wish to assume responsibility 
for placing prepubescent 8-, 9- and lo-year-old children m a scho- 
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lastic milieu that is determined by the physical size and social matu¬ 
rity of adolescents. 

After much discussion, we fixed upon 13 years as the age for 
transition to senior high school. We came to this largely as a result 
of our pooled professional experience, but not wholly on that basis. 
We gave considerable weight to the follow-up study® of pupils 
identified in 1922, and kept together for three years in special classes 
at Public School 165, Manhattan. There were 56 of these children 
whom we promoted to the ninth grade at an average age of ii years; 
and the high-school careers of all of them were followed through 
sixteen different high schools." In the course of this follow-up, the 
question was repeatedly asked, “What would be the best age to enter 
the ninth grade?” 

Sixty per cent of these pupils gave 13 years as the “best age” to 
enter high school, and twenty-six per cent gave 14 years or older, 
Only one child gave an age younger than 12 years as optimum for 
entering high school. This group, as a whole, would have preferred 
to enter the ninth grade at an age older than that at which they 
entered, and gave cogent reasons for the preference during their 
high-school careers. 

These ideas persisted through the college careers, especially among 
the boys, many of whom felt they were misplaced in college at 15 
years of age. Entering high school near the thirteenth birthday, a 
child saves time, and yet is not made subject to the tensions which 
may result from trying to meet social and physical requirements for 
which he is too immature. 

Junior high school is omitted from the picture as ours was a five- 
year plan. Such a plan of curriculum enrichment as ours fits best 

* E E L.imson, A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High School Contributions to 
Education No <^24 (New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1930),117 pages 

*E E Lamson, "High School Achievement of Fifty-Six Gifted Children," Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Yol (l<) 35 )»PP 233-238 
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into the 8B setup, for sucli a program cannot be supervised if the 
pupils are scattered and die situation made subject to die transition 
from 6B to junior high scliool. In the metropolitan situation, it is 
not feasible to take tlie pupils for special classes till diey are at least 
7 years old. The infrequency of their occurrence makes it necessary 
to assemble them from several districts, and diey are not mature 
enough to come from a distance when they are 6 years of age. Par¬ 
ents cannot assume the burden of accompanying them twice a day. 
Our pupils were 8 years old, on the median, when they entered our 
rapid learner classes. 

We have found it feasible to organize classes for 8-year-olds, give 
them a five-year program of special studies, and have them fully 
ready for senior high school at 13 years of age. This plan has worked 
out well, whereas, if we had had to consider a transition to the junior 
high school in die midst of our work, difficulties would have arisen, 
and it is not clear how our program could have been carried out at 
all. However, a field for experimentation lies here for those who 
would be predisposed to favor the junior-high-school plan of school 
organization. 

We decided that no ceremony of graduation should mark the 
promotion to senior high school. Our pupils will make the transi¬ 
tion not in a body, but a few at a time at the end of each term. Some 
informal social event may take place, but no ceremony of gradua¬ 
tion as such. 

The question, “What items of cumulative record should accom¬ 
pany each child from the elementary school is one requiring 
much study. Here we are working quite experimentally. The public 
schools of Altoona, Elkins Park, and Fort Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
are reported to have formulated a cumulative record card for rapid 
learners, which we hope later to consult. The records of mental 
tests, the record of scholastic-achievement tests, and a statement of 
teachers’ ratings on a variety of character traits should no doubt be 
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included with the health record and attendance record in the ele¬ 
mentary school. 

Ideally, tlie secondary school should receive these pupils already 
tested mentally, with cumulative records; but, since in the existing 
state of affairs this is not possible, because such tests have not been 
generally made, the high schools are wondering what methods to 
use in selecting the highly intelligent as they arrive, in die ordinary 
course of events, for admission. 

We must agree that we have, m fact, no method at present gen¬ 
erally available of distributing the top percentile of the adolescent 
population. The Army Alpha, which strictly speaking pertains to 
adults, is no doubt the most nearly appropriate instrument we have 
for distributing the top one per cent of adolescents. No other group 
test has sufficient “top” for this purpose, and no individual test has a 
“ceiling” high enough to prevent the best from “going through.” 
Two forms of Army Alpha combined will give as good an approxi¬ 
mation as is at present available to a correct distribution of adoles¬ 
cents at and above 130 1 .Q. (S-B). 

There exist tests of scholasticaptitude whichpertainto adolescents 
of college caliber, but these are not generally available, being limited 
to the organizations which make specific use of them. 

From observations of the progress of highly intelligent children 
tested at an early age, I offer the hypothesis that pupils of 130 to 150 
I.Q. (S-B) have quite enough to do in the truly efficient pursuit of 
the college preparatory curriculum of die senior high schools, and 
do not need any enrichment of this curriculum as far as challenge to 
ability is concerned. What these pupils need is merely freedom from 
the presence of great masses of classmates who are mentally un¬ 
adapted to the college preparatory course, and the opportunity to 
work unhampered, m segregated groups, such as are now being 
formed in many secondary schools under the concept of the honor 
school. 
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Pupils above 150 I.Q. (S-B) are, however, probably in definite 
need of an enrichment of even tiie college preparatory course as it 
exists currently in senior high scliools. If experimental observation 
should prove this hypothesis to be true, how should tl\e secondary 
school set about it to provide for die genuine education of such 
pupils ^ Should the huge high schools of a great city, like New York, 
organize an enrichment curriculum within the honor schools for 
these extreme deviates? Should honor schools have faculties proper 
to tliein only ? Assuming an enrichment program for pupils above 
150 I.Q. (S-B) to be found desirable or necessary in secondary 
school, what matters shall find place in such a curriculum ? 

The answers to these questions cannot be stated from the swivel 
chair or the arm chair. Years of realistic hard and intelligent work 
will have to be done, by way of experiment with various groups of 
adolescents. As regards the question pertaining to enrichment of 
curriculum, I dare offer die suggestion that there are “common 
things” the evolution of which would be more properly worked out 
at the adolescent level than at the level of childhood by highly 
intelligent pupils. Thus at Public School 500, Manhattan (Speyer 
School), we often find ourselves wishing that we might have our 
pupils at adolescence in order to take up with them the evolution of 
common but rather abstract things, such as the evolution of law 
and order, of trade and money, of warfare, of punishment, and 
many other things concerning which no systematic instruction is 
ever given outside of professional schools. 

One may suggest that in the elementary school the enrichment 
curriculum might proceed by covering the evolution of “common 
things” which are concrete, as we have been doing, leaving for 
the secondary school those “common things” which are relatively 
abstract and involve especially concepts of social-economic con¬ 
sequence. 

It is to be considered, also, that each of these pupils, at and above 
150 IQ. (S-B), would have the capacity to master a manual trade, 
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in addition to mastering a profession, if time were allowed diiimg 
adolescence. At 13 years of age, the hand then being developed, 
such pupils might be trained for skilled trades, in tlieir spare time, 
as an enrichment of curriculum. In a clianging world, it is perhaps 
a good tiling for those who are capable of both profession and 
skilled manual craft to have both at tlieir service as adults, and to 
be capable of serving society and themselves m more than one spe¬ 
cialized vocation, as was and is actually the case with many able 
Americans, reared and educated under pioneering conditions of the 
nmeteentli century and earlier. 

To this point we have been speaking of enrichments accompany¬ 
ing and supplementing the college preparatory course for pupils 
testing above 150 I.Q. (S-B). But shall we guide all of our highly 
intelligent pupils into college preparatory courses ? Or shall some of 
them be positively guided so that diey will end high school without 
die “credits” for college? Shall all whose circumstances tend to 
force them into vocational high schools be allowed to drift in that 
direction ? Here is a question of fundamental importance for society, 
which at this moment we hardly know enough to raise, much less 
to answer. Only one in every hundred born tests at or above 130 LQ. 
(S-B). What does society most need from this little handful of per¬ 
sons ? These can perform socially desired functions which none of 
the other ninety and nine can possibly perform. They can be edu¬ 
cated in ways which are forever out of the reach of all who test 
below diem. What should we, as educators, the publicly appointed 
guardians of their intellectual lives, do with these children for their 
own and society’s best interests? 

There is no more serious question than this in all education: How 
shall a democracy educate the most educable ? At present these chil¬ 
dren are to a great extent lost m the vast enterprises of mass educa¬ 
tion, and are left to handle their speaal problems as they may, by 
themselves, while die energies of teachers are bent upon the main 
business of dealing with the ninety-nine per cent who test below 
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130 1 .Q. (S-B). Common sense would tell us that a child who tests 
as far above the average as a feeble-minded child tests below cannot 
escape having special problems under conditions of mass education. 
We cannot go into this matter in detail here. These problems have 
been set forth in another place.’ It is for us to consider them care¬ 
fully, for educators are tlie sole group appointed by society to guard 
the interests of diese children. Wc are their official guardians (in 
addition to their natural guardians, parents, who are often helpless 
either to recognize their abilities or to develop them). 

V. WHAT ABOUT GENIUS ? 

We come finally to what may be the most important point of all— 
the point where we inquire into the responsibility of the public 
schools for children who are as far above those of 130 I.Q. (S-B) 
as the latter are above 100 I.Q. (S-B). I refer to tliosc very rarely 
occurring pupils who test at or above 170 I.Q. (S-B). These children 
are important for civilization in inverse ratio to their infrequency of 
occurrence. They are the ones who cannot only conserve thought in 
its abstract reaches, but can originate new thoughts, new inventions, 
new patterns, and can solve problems. 

When, about twenty years ago, Terman* began to attempt classifi¬ 
cations of high deviates, on the basis of I.Q., he called 140 I.Q. (S-B) 
“genius or near genius.” The intervening years have proved that 
this idea must be revised. Seniors in many of our first-rate colleges 
test at a median of 140 I.Q. (S-B), or even higher, and about a quar¬ 
ter of all college graduates test at or above this level. 

That point in the distribution of I.Q. where mental products sug¬ 
gestive of genius, as defined by lexicographers, begin to appear, 
seems to be as far above 140 I.Q. as 140 I.Q, is above average. Some- 

’'Leta S. Hollingworth, "The Child of Very Superior Intelligence ns a Special Problem in 
Social Adjustment," of the First International Congress on Menial Hygiene (New 

York! The International Committee for Mem'll Hygiene, Inc , 1932), Vol. 11 , pp 47-69 
* Lewis M, Terman, Measurement of In/eUigence (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1916), 36a pages Also, Lewis M, Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius (California* Stanford 
University Press, 1925), Vol I, 648 + 15 pages. 
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where between 170 and 180 I.Q. (S-B), we begin to see emerging, 
in early adulthood, that “highly unusual power of invention or 
origination,” diat “original creative power, fiequently working 
through the imagination,” which is ordinarily called “genius.”* 

This element in our juvenile population, so significant and so far 
to seek, passes unrecognized at present ilirough the public schools. 
We have not even commenced to evolve an education suitable for a 
child who at 9 or 10 years of age is able to think on a college level. 
The idea that such children exist at all is even laughed to scorn by 
teachers and principals who have a quarter of a century of “experi¬ 
ence” behind them. These children have no way of making them¬ 
selves known. TJie mental tests make tliem known. They become 
known only to those educators who “believe in” mental tests. 

The most interesting problem in education is to discover how 
these children, testing above 170 I.Q. (S-B), can and should be edu¬ 
cated; to devise ways and means whereby these far deviates may get 
the full use of their abilities in school and society, especially when 
tliey have no money. The concept of democracy on which the 
United States was founded is one of equality of opportunity. The 
intention of our educational policy is that every child should have a 
chance to develop as his natural abilities may entitle him to do, all 
artificial distinctions being eliminated. Now at last psychological 
science has provided an effective instrument foi achieving this de¬ 
mocracy in education, namely the mental test, by means of which a 
child may be recognized for his own ability, regardless of age, sex, 
race, creed, or economic condition. 

How shall we as educators utilize diis instrument of genuine de¬ 
mocracy? How shall we proceed under conditions in which the 
founding fathers are now mistaken by many citizens to have pro¬ 
claimed and promised biological equality!” 

* Webster’s New Iiucrnailoml Dtuionary, 1935 

“Nicholas Murray Duller, "Is Thomas Jefferson the Forgotten Man?" Address delivered at 
the Parrish Art Museum, bautbamptun, September i, 1935 Published at 405 West nytli 
Street, New York Cuy 
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Perhaps we should take another leaf from the book of the French 
Republic, where die delusion of biological equality has always been 
successfully avoided; where tlic State continually reviews its attempt 
to secure equality of opportunity by explicit efforts to find and foster 
the natural elite, and to know where the gifted occur in die French 
population.” 

We may also consider the Belgian policies, with regard to subsidy 
of the gifted,” “Ce principe fondamental: Que chaque enfant, 
quelle que soit la situation de fortune dcs parents, soit mis en etat 
d’acqu^rir par rinstruction tout le d^veloppement mtellectuel et 
professionnel dont il est capable.” 

All of the questions here raised call for deftnite answers at the 
present time. Such questions could not be effectively raised prior 
to the twentieth century, because psychologists had not previously 
advanced to a point of supplying a scientific method of deteimining 
intelligence in childhood. It is the most significant contribution of 
psychology to education, in this century (and, perhaps, in all cen¬ 
turies), diat we are enabled to know the mental caliber of a human 
being in his early years. 

More and more it becomes clear that human welfare, on the 
whole, is much more a matter of the activities of deviates than it is 
a matter of what the middle mass of persons does. Those educators 
who make a joke of the genius and regard the dullard as a mere 
figment of the imagination of psychologists, or who solve the edu¬ 
cational problems which these children present by tlie simple device 
of “not believing in” them, fiddle while Rome burns. It is the devi¬ 
ate who takes the initiative and plays the primary part in social 
determination. How shall we educate him in a democracy ? 

“•C. Dougin, En^iities stir le BaccalaarSat (Paris Librainc Haclicttc, 1935), 120 pages 
“Lion Bauwens, Votidsdei Mieaxdouds (Bruxelles Libramc Albert Dewit, 1927), Cincjui- 
ime Edition, 77 pages 



EDUCATION FOR GIFTED PUPILS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES 


ARTHUR GOULD 
Deputy Superintendent 

In common witli most school systems that attempt to meet tlie 
needs of groups of children With special characteristics, Los Angeles 
undoubtedly does much more for children whose problems are 
caused by lack of mental ability or social maladjustment or unde¬ 
sirable home and community backgrounds than it does for children 
who have outstanding ability. The reason for this is probably to be 
found in the fact that the mentally and socially maladjusted chil¬ 
dren constitute problems from the point of view of the teacher and 
the administrator, while, in general, the very capable children do not 
force themselves into undesirable prominence. Only a relatively 
small percentage of those children who can be considered extra- 
bright are found to be maladjusted to school situations. A study of 
5,764 boys who were considered problem cases in the City of Los 
Angeles was made for the period 1925-1938. One hundred and five 
of these, or 1.8 per cent, showed I.Q.’s between 120 and 139. All this 
amounts to saying that, while some gifted children give evidence of 
retardation in school grades and while others show a certain amount 
of social and emotional instability, most of them, following a nor¬ 
mal behavior pattern, receive little attention. If the leaders of the 
country ought to be found among those who are especially gifted, 
then the schools are doing very little indeed to tram them for leader¬ 
ship responsibility. 

For more than a dozen years Dr. Leta S. Hollmgworth has as¬ 
sailed the fallacy of holding the brilliant child down to a system 
geared for the average child. She says we are destroying a natural 
resource that cannot be replaced. She devoted herself to pioneering 
for a sane, considerate education of brilliant children. The public- 
school system is a leveler which is more effective in leveling down 
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than in leveling up. The gifted children are especially the victims 
of this leveling process. Extremely intelligent young children are 
not interested in the games of children their own age and often 
prefer to read, work puzzles, or play by themselves. 

A recent utterance of Franklin K. Lane is a challenge to the 
public schools: “Progress means the discovery of tlie capable. They 
are our natural masters. They lead because they have the right and 
everything done to keep them from rising is a blow to what we call 
our civilization.’* 

The preceding must not be taken to mean that Los Angeles has 
not attempted to meet its responsibilities in connection with gifted 
children. In Thomas Starr King Junior High School the children 
of superior intelligence are partially segregated by tlie use of an 
“Expectancy Quotient in Reading.” For the highest group, consist¬ 
ing of children of extremely lugh intelligence, various activities are 
provided. There are two groups in creative writing of all types 
There are also creative art opportunities in the various art classes, 
and a special assignment on a school publication. The publication 
this year is taking the form of an account of visiting expeditions 
made by the school during the year. The editorial board is a group 
of superior children. A third very significant activity is a group in 
guidance, conducted by the principal, and consisting of twenty-five 
students of superior intelligence. The class is conducted as an 
informal discussion of subjects such as the following: 

What is fear and why are we afraid ? 

Why are we shy? 

Why are we liked or disliked? 

Wh.iC are assets and liabilities for personal development? 

How have people compensated for deficiencies ? 

Why are some boys and girls sex conscious? 

How can we overcome heredity deficiencies ? 

What IS heredity? 

Why are some women. tnascuUcic and some men feminine 
in appearance ? 
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What makes some people giants and others dwarfs? 

What IS propaganda ? 

What IS saentific method? 

How can we know when advice is sound? 

Can wc be guided m the choice of our life work by 
astrologists or fortunetellers? 

The following two poems, written by a fourteen-year-old boy in 
the creative writing class at this school, are examples of the type of 
creative effort made by the students in this class. The first poem is 
addressed to beauty, the second poem is part of a Christmas song 
written for his Christmas card—a wood block of a New England 
church from a sketch made by tlie boy last summer. 

Thou Art All Around 

I see thee in the mountain grand, 

Towering high above the land; 

In the crashing, thundering sea 
Where the mighty winds blow free. 

Where the sea birds sweep and cry, 

Spiraling ever higher in the sky, 

I see thee in a flower, jeweled with dew, 

Flaunting saffron petals m the blue; 

I see thee in the maiden's tear 
When the even-tide draws near 
In a pausing, fleeting sound 
Oh Beauty, thou art all around. 

Awal{€, Ye Hosts 

The day has dawned—Arisel 
Ye carolers m praise— 

Oh sing, ye hosts, in one accordl 
Make known that rank is nought. 

And ntlcs high forgot— 

Fling wide the castle doors! 

And sing, ye all, in joyful voice, 

" Tis here! 

Rejoice!” 
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The Susaa M. Dorsey High School—one of our newest high 
schools—IS experimenting with a free study program for students 
with, exceptional mental ability. I shall quote from a report upon 
this work by the principal of that school, Mr. G Millage Mont¬ 
gomery: 

This study was the result of a feeling on our part that, m connection 
with so many of our guidance programs, so much attention was directed 
to maladjusted students, particularly those maladjustments resulting 
from low mentality, that by the time the school was in a position to give 
special attention to pupils of exceptional mental abilities, all of the avail¬ 
able teacher time had been utilized. 

We were also prompted by a desire to know more about these mentally 
superior children to see if they possessed any potential qualities of leader¬ 
ship which could be developed m the interests of then own future success 
and, selfishly, from the standpoint of developing a stronger type of leader¬ 
ship in our own school. So often these very capable individuals possess a 
modest streak which keeps them from stepping forward into positions of 
responsibility where they could really render valuable service. It was 
hoped that from this experiment their future possibilities for success 
could be increased We have had the feeling that there is a definite need 
for a higher type of leadership in the school and in the world in general. 

Furthermore, we were interested m knowing what these pupils do, as 
well as in checking on ourselves to see whether we were supplying them 
with a challenging program. It was felt that such a group should be 
rather small m order that it should not become unwieldy. We had in our 
possession the results of either Otis or Terman tests 
The first step was to survey these test results. This survey showed that 
there were approximately 8o children out of 1,248 enrolled in the school 
who were in the area above 125 IQ. For no particular scientific reasons, 
but merely for convenience, we decided to set the basis of 125 I.Q and 
work from there The group consisted of 36 girls and 48 boys 
One fifth of one teacher’s classroom time was freed in. order that she 
might Work with the counselor for a semester to study these particular 
children This study involved the giving of several tests such as the Iowa 
or Progressive Reading Test, the Bell Adjustment Inventory Test, the 
Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory, the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status In addition, under the heading of individual intciest, two ques- 
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tionnaires were evolved, one to be filled out by the pupil, the other for the 
teacher of these pupils to use. Teacher marks m both subject achievement 
and personal traits were likewise surveyed. 

As a result of individual conferences with the children and the informa¬ 
tion from the tests, a group of 32 was chosen from the original group of 
84. This selection was based chiefly on the final marks of the teacher in 
subjects and traits, for this furnished one index of their ability to achieve 
These 32 children were invited into a conference and the program of 
future responsibility and leadership in the school was placed before them 
by the principal There was no attempt to create in their minds a feeling 
that they were superbright children. The approach was made primarily 
from the angle that they had, by virtue of the results of their schoolwork 
and the reactions of the teachers involved, proved themselves capable of 
assuming responsibility, and that, as a result of this, we wished to increase 
their opportunity to enjoy certain valuable expei lences such as were avail¬ 
able in classes which they could not attend under their present programs. 

It was emphasized that we realized that they were all busy, but they 
were told that the busy man was the person upon whom added responsi¬ 
bility was always placed in life situations Solutions for their problem of 
finding extra time were then suggested. The responsibility of evaluating 
their own ability was placed upon their shoulders. The suggestion was 
offered by various teachers that possibly they could receive permission 
from certain of their teachers to attend classes less than five times per 
week in order to give them free Lime for general school service of a type 
that would develop their individual personalities, or so that they might 
arrange with teachers of other classes which they would like to visit or 
enter as auditors or participants m the normal activities of those classes 
Before anything could be done in this connection, it became necessary 
for them to analyze the value of such a program and to take up the matter 
with their respective parents. The feeling on the part of those in charge 
of the program was that it would be the student’s responsibility to make 
these contacts with the home If die home approved, the child would then 
go to his individual recitation teachers, after first analyzing his own ca¬ 
pacities and abilities, and obtain the permission necessary to be absent for 
visitation purposes It was understood also that the student could not 
attend any other class during diat particular free time without having 
first received the approval of ihc teacher of that class 
It will be noted that in every relationship in this program a rather heavy 
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responsibility was placed upon the individual pupil. It is obvious that, 
under the circumstances, some new type of report upon the work of the 
children will have to be developed. This is one of the problems for the fu¬ 
ture. It will involve a report from each teacher upon the work of the 
program in general, as well as upon the work of each individual child. 

It IS expected that these children will, among other things, formulate 
a master calendar of outstanding lectures, demonstrations, concerts, and 
other valuable events available m the school which they will want to at¬ 
tend at their own discretion. 

Follow-up conferences with this group are contemplated at which in¬ 
dividuals within the group will have an exchange of experiences as a 
result of their visits. 

The Louis Pasteur Junior High School has been open only a year 
and a half. Some pioneering work by the faculty of that school is 
reported by the principal, Miss Sarah Bundy, in. the following 
terms: 

With a high percentage of pupils of superior intelligence in this school 
certain specific ways have been sought to make piovision for their needs. 
One of the most fundamental ways of such provision about which teach¬ 
ers are concerned is individual guidance of these children. The fact that 
the school setup of social-living classes provides that the same teacher 
carry a group of pupils through several semesters makes possible a pretty 
thorough knowledge of their capacity (in the case of both those of high 
or low intelligence). Guidance responsibility is definitely accepted by 
these teachers Not only they but teachers of special subjects as well plan 
their work very definitely with the capacity of the child m mind. 

It is believed that a homogeneous grouping based upon ability also 
helps in meeting the needs of the superior pupil. This grouping estab¬ 
lished with entering By’s becomes modified in the later semesters when 
choice of electives causes some shifts from group to group In other words, 
the A8-A9 classes are much less homogeneous than A7-B8, yet even in 
these last three semesters ability grouping is approximated. 

Believing that I could best show the way in which this experiment is 
operating, I secured information directly from the teachers as to their pro¬ 
cedures, and, believing also that such reports would stimulate their own 
thinking, I asked for brief statements from as many as cared to make 
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(hem. The result has been distinctly reassuring. In general they agree that 
(he center of interest of the exceptionally bright child must be discovered 
and motivation provided through that interest center to enrich his experi¬ 
ence. Many mention the importance of improving the quality of his 
cultural ex[5ericncc, stimulating his creative ability, developing his prob¬ 
lem-solving capacity, improving work habits (often more careless among 
this group than those of average ability), guiding Ins out-of-school activi¬ 
ties, and, above all, directing his leadership toward social ends. 

I should like to quote excerpts fiom the teachers’ statements to indicate 
their viewpoint and some of the means they employ. One social-living 
teacher writes: 

"Bright pupils not only work tnoie quickly but they work difjeremJy, 
and that difference in attack should be recognized and developed. 

"For my brighter group I use more thought-provoking problems with 
more abstract concepts Creative writing of poetry and prose is constantly 
encouraged. An eniiched reading program is stressed An ascending 
scale of accomplishment is expected Flexible activities are suggested to 
permit individualized attack. Differentiated assignments are made. Op¬ 
portunity is provided for discussion and activities to formulate codes of 
conduct. Opportunity is also given to learn patience in awaiting one’s 
turn to speak, and for tolerance of the ideas of others. 

"Specifically, some of the activities carried on principally by the higher 
group students include: 

1. A room newspaper which is printed once every two weeks and 
whose editing and production are in the hands of the superior stu¬ 
dents, with tlie rest of the class in charge of various departments. 

2. Committee chairmanships of 

a) Conversation groups c) Panels 

b) Discussion groups d) Debates 

3. Dramatizations. Brighter pupils adapt stones for dramatization 
by the class. These are presented as plays, as radio programs, or with 
puppets 

4. Specific vocabulary building drill to supply vocabulary adequate 
to superior thinking 

5. Assignments to stimulate the creative imagination, wherein the 
pupil may project himself into the past or future For instance, in our 
unit on England* 

a) ‘A Crusader’s Diary’ 
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b) England’s story as it might have been if England had re¬ 
mained part of the European mainland (‘Might Have Been’ 
history) 

6. Preparation of matching, multiple-choice, and other objective 
tests for class use. 

y. The compiling of hies of room materials (magazines, books) on 
unit. 

8. Glassification of the fiction hooks in. the library. 

9. Preparation of approved short stories for the rest of the class 
which consists of: 

a) Short introduction to arouse reader’s interest 

b) At conclusion of story, a few suggestive questions which the 
reader answers 

10 Room responsibilities—^various committees 

II. Special reports and research activities.” 

Another teacher in charge of a class with a median I.Q. of 124, now in 
the B8 semester, which has had few shifts since By, explains the initial 
necessity of incorporating plans for improvement of skills spelling, pen¬ 
manship, use of dictionary, correct forms, oral expression, etc. She also 
states. 

“Along with the formal instruction has gone a chance for individual 
cxpenencmg. Panels, forum discussions, debates, dramatizations, original 
presentations of problems have all made allowance for the difference be¬ 
tween 110-157 I.Q Extra work credit has given the brighter, more ener¬ 
getic pupil a feeling of satisfaction for time spent on related topics. 

“Various methods have been used to present the material At present 
the class is enthusiastic about forum discussions, A forum is presented 
every week, the topics having been chosen by the class the week before, 
usually after much discussion 

“The children now are evaluating their own work Is this better than 
what I did before? I’ll make this my best work 
“Goals have been set by pupils individually, goals which may change 
from day to day, or week to week, or may take months to change.” 

Another teacher using creative writing as her particular medium for 
developing the superior pupils takes advantage of special occasions like 
Mother’s Day, when verses written in dass may be slipped under moth¬ 
er’s breakfast plate that morning. Publication of worthy prose or poetiy 
in the school paper also serves as an incentive for such work. 

In addition to these typical references from teachers of social living, a 
few other extracts may be of interest. A teacher of Spanish states* 
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“Opportunity for enriching the work for superior pupils is afforded by 
special emphasis on the cultural background of Spanish in a study of 
Spam, Mexico, and the other Americas Original skits written m Spanish 
furnish an outlet for those who enjoy writing as well as producing plays ” 

In a large metropolitan secondary school it is often very difficult 
to make special plans for a limited group of pupils. It is for this rea¬ 
son that special provisions, such as those indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs, are not likely to become general practice. If, then, spe¬ 
cial opportunity is to be created for those competent children who 
are likely to furnish leadership m the school and in tlie community 
after school days, that provision has to be supplied by modifications 
that are possible within the usual administrative framework. The 
most hopeful answer along this line is probably to be found in a 
flexibility of curriculum, together with a large degree of flexibility 
in administering that curriculum. Flexibility in curriculum plan¬ 
ning will be found by planning umts of work large enough so that, 
within the area of the unit, children of ail ranges of ability will find 
challenges suited to their particular abilities and interests. This 
means that the units of experience will have to be built on a large 
framework and will have to occupy enough time so that children 
will have time to orient themselves within the unit, each one locat¬ 
ing the activities in which he will participate with reference to such 
participation as will give him the greatest challenge which he can 
accept. If die unit upon which the class and teacher decide has to do 
with the culture of a certain people, the brighter children will find 
interest and challenge in studying the music or the literature of the 
people involved. On the other hand, possibly the least able will deal 
with the geography of the country or the mechanical and technical 
developments. 

In such a situation a tremendous responsibility rests upon the 
teacher. She must see to it that the situations are made challenging 
enough for the brightest and interesting enough for the slowest 
Before all else, in such a class she must know the individualities of 
the children exceedingly well. 



EDUCATING THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITV 

HYMEN ALPERN 

Principal, Emndet ChtldsHigh School 

The education of pupils of superior intelligence has entered its 
first phase in tlie City of New York, and, perhaps, in other cities o£ 
the United States, tirrough tl\e development of so-called “honor 
schools” and of stratified curricula arranged on an ability basis. The 
honor schools are of various types as I shall describe presently. But 
regardless of minor differences they all attempt to segregate pupils 
of superior ability into subject classes so tliat the course of study can 
be covered more thoroughly and, in many cases, so that the course 
of study can be amplified by dignified work that will stimulate men¬ 
tal growth in consonance with their greater mental ability. In most 
cases the honor school is an aggregate of the superior classes that 
have resulted from the process of stratification, but the very fact of 
naming dus aggregate of classes an honor school and of assigning 
a director to supervise it tends to make the aggregate take on defi¬ 
nite character. There is no doubt that dicre will emerge from diese 
honor schools varied organizations which will tend to improve the 
development of those pupils who cannot profit sufficiently through 
pursuit of the ordinary work provided iji our high schools. 

It would seem that the honor-school movement is so young diat 
to determine the nature of its final development would be impos¬ 
sible at this time. Let me give you a brief description of the honor 
schools within sdiools, special separate schools, and other special 
provisions made for the education of the superior students in the 
high schools of New York City: 

I. Honor Classes. Special classes for pupils of superior attainment 
in particular subjects are found in every one of our fifty-five high 

* A paper read at the annual meeting of U\c American Association of School Administrators 
at Cleveland on February 27, 1939 
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schools, including even the smallest. In just one of our high schools 
there are offered as many as fifty "special” classes and forty-two "hon¬ 
ors” classes for the superior and those interested and gifted in a par¬ 
ticular field of work. A pupil who shows particular aptitude in one 
subject IS placed in a special course or in an honor class in that sub¬ 
ject, and follows an enriched course in tlie direction of his inclination 
while attending regular classes in other subjects. Special courses for 
the bright and the specially gifted pupil are offered by capable teach¬ 
ers in almost every department. The English and speech depart¬ 
ments allow the superior student to express himself fully in courses 
in journalism, literature, creative writing, public speaking, and 
choral speech. Enriched courses in the sciences, mathematics, for¬ 
eign languages, history, economics, secretarial studies, and health 
education invite the talented pupil to display his potential abilities 
and challenge him to such an extent tliat he is stimulated to greater 
activity. The work done by the pupils in the painting, graphic arts, 
interior decorating, and costume designing courses augurs well for 
their artistic futures. For those interested and gifted in music, that 
department offers courses in composition, harmony, and choral 
work, in addition to group and individual instrumental instruction. 

2. Separate Specialized Schools^ New York City has a number of 
special high schools whose function is to provide unified curricula 
for students whose special interests and capacities merit the oppor¬ 
tunity for advanced specialized traming. We have a high school of 
music and arts, a high school of science, two technical high schools, 
a textile high school, several commercial high schools, and twenty- 
five vocational high schools. 

3. Schools Within Schools, Commonly KnouJn as Honor Schools 
In accordance with orders issued by Associate Superintendent Fred¬ 
eric Ernst all of the fifty-five cosmopolitan or academic high schools 
of New York City will have honor schools functioning by Septem¬ 
ber of this year. During the past few years two types of honor schools 
have developed in New York. One type of honor school is based 
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on the multifactor theory of intclUgcnce espoused by Thorndike, 
which, as you know, recognizes a number of intelligences rather 
than one intelligence. The other type of honor school functioning 
in New York City is based on the unifactor theory of intelligence, 
advocated by Ebbinghouse and others, that intelligence is general, 
that it is a simple function. According to this theory an individual 
who is bright in one subject should be bright in all others. Typical 
of the first type is the Evander Childs High School honor school. 
The Evander School is a planned, coordinated, and unified organi¬ 
zation, operating under a faculty carefully chosen from among the 
best teachers in each department Their efforts to devise and con¬ 
duct appropriate activities are coordinated by a director who en¬ 
deavors to pool their experiences with the various classes. Pupils 
are selected for special instruction on the basis of achievement in the 
particular subject. The honor school is accordingly composed of the 
successful students from die third term through the eighth term 
All boys and girls who have made, first, a rating of 85 per cent or 
more in any subject for the two preceding terms, and, second, a gen¬ 
eral average of 75 per cent in all prepared subjects for the preceding 
term are qualified for admission. A student may be in the honor 
school in some subjects and outside of the honor school in other sub¬ 
jects. Typical of the second group of honor schools is the Morris 
High School honor school. Here students are in the honor school in 
all subjects if their general average is superior. Thus we may find in 
the Morris Honor School a student who is linguistically inferior 
attending enriched courses in languages with students of superior 
linguistic talents. 

SUGGESTED SCHOOL FOR THE MOST GIFTED 
OR 

THE SUPER-HOKOR HIGH SCHOOL 

From a firsthand familiarity with the honor schools operating for 
the benefit of superior students in the high schools of New York 
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City, I must admit tliat the geniuses and the near-geniuses of our 
pupils are not dealt with separately, and probably not suitably. 
These pupils are mixed with the otlicr pupils in the honor school, 
although there is sufficient evidence to piove tliat they are separated 
from tliem mentally by a greater gap than exists between the honor 
pupils and the average pupils. In Public School 500, Professor Hol- 
Jingworth has isolated a group on die elementary-school level, 
which should serve as a model for high-school organization. Here 
a group of the most gifted pupils are segregated for special instruc¬ 
tion. Such an arrangement in the secondary schools would be, in my 
opinion, very desirable, and it is the purpose of this concluding sec¬ 
tion of my paper to recommend the establishment of a separate 
“super-honor higli school” for the most gifted pupils in the City of 
New York. What I am recommending for New York may be appli¬ 
cable to other municipalities. In order that tiiis may be accomplished 
a number of obstacles would have to be removed. To begin witli, 
the number of pupils available for this school, even if the whole City 
were combed to find them, would not be very large. They might 
come from any of the widely scattered areas of Greater New York, 
but in order that this school could function they would have to live 
near enough to the building to enable tliem to travel to it without 
undue hardship. In such cases, transportation could be arranged for 
them in precisely the same way as it is for crippled or blind children 
in New York City. In other cases, it might be necessary for die par¬ 
ents to move near the vicinity of the school in order to solve the prob¬ 
lem of transportation. 


FINANCIAL SUBSIDY 

In many cases, financial subsidy would be necessary in order that 
pupils of super-superior ability in underprivileged homes might be 
able to attend the school. I should like to recommend that die basic 
principle of scholarships applied to pupils graduating from high 
school and intending to go to college be applied also to the most 
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superior pupils graduating from elementary school to enable them 
to go to a super-honor high school. I should like to recommend that, 
m cases of pupils of superior ability, they be given financial assist¬ 
ance in accordance with their needs up to a maximum sum to be 
determined upon through future study but surely sufficient to en¬ 
able them to attend this school in reasonable comfort. It seems to 
me that conservation of these most superior pupils constitutes the 
greatest asset that we have. The contribution of funds to ensure their 
proper development is an expenditure in which we can be certain to 
secure many times the profit that ordinarily accrues from educa¬ 
tional investment. 

I should like to recommend furthei tliat, at least for the present, 
such a super-honor school be established within the confines of one 
already functioning high school in the entire city. There is consider¬ 
able advantage in having these very superioi pupils associate with 
fellow pupils of their own. age and social-achievement level. This 
can be done in such subjects as health education, music, art, the 
extracurricular, and other classes where work is socialized or indi¬ 
vidualized. Such an organization of a super-honor school would 
contribute to the proper adjustment of the pupils in the normal 
social life of our democratic society. Accordingly, room should be 
made in an existing high school so that suitable classes for these 
pupils could be organized. It will cost somewhat more to operate 
a super-honor school than the ordinary high school Classes, of 
necessity, would be much smaller and more space would have to be 
provided for work outside of classroom instruction. The cost, how¬ 
ever, would probably be less than that resulting from the construc¬ 
tion and operation of many of our specialized schools, such as the 
science high schools, music and arts high school, and die vocational 
and trade high schools. Perhaps this lesser expense, which I am rec¬ 
ommending that we assume, is a more justifiable one than the 
greater one which the City is already expending, and properly ex¬ 
pending, for existing specialized high schools. 
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CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS 

It is incumbent upon any one recommending the creation of a 
super-honor school to state in terms, however vague, what would 
be the nature of the instructions that should be undertaken there. 
At this stage of my study, I am preparing to recommend only tlie 
broad outline of what I think should constitute the course of study 
at the outset of such a project. What clianges would result from 
actual experience with such a school, it would be rash to predict 
In order that the pupils of a super-honor school could articulate sat¬ 
isfactorily with the various colleges in which they would enter, they 
should cover the conventional program of woik, in addition to an 
amplified and possibly fused program of work superimposed upon 
the prescribed courses of study. This recommendation is made for 
the very practical reason, among others, that nearly all of our col¬ 
leges are geared to the conventional secondary-school course of 
study, and that a marked deviation from this might defeat the rec¬ 
ommendation contained herein. Experience with superior pupils 
of this type in the elementary schools, as stated by Professor Hol- 
hngworth, has indicated that diose pupils who are in, or nearly in, 
the genius class are able to cover and absorb the conventional pro¬ 
gram of work with great speed and facihty. There is no reason, at 
least at the outset, why they should not, therefore, cover the same 
ground as other pupils. There will be, however, sufficient time for 
them to cover large projects on a fused basis such as have been un¬ 
dertaken with success by many of our best progressive schools. Such 
projects cut across the subject-matterlmes and put to use the knowl¬ 
edge and skills achieved in the regular school program of studies 
These projects and activities present teaching situations on a func¬ 
tional plane which are in themselves pedagogical procedures worthy 
of the foundation of a special school. But in the supei-honor school 
the purpose is to enable the pupils to develop their interests and 
capacities to the highest possible degree tlirough dignified mental 
work with the sort of activities which will engage their attention 
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when they join tlie adult life of the community and pursue their 
own endeavors as scholars and leaders. There are projects which 
deal with social and economic life, others that deal witli science, 
and many that deal with experiences of die most varied types that 
can be given to these pupils so that, m addition to the normal high- 
school work, exploration of their talents can be made to an extent 
hitherto not undertaken on the high-school level 
Moreover, it would be seen that no attempt for these pupils to 
finish high-school work at an early age is contemplated. On the con¬ 
trary, an effort will be made to retain them for the full four-year 
period, but during that entire time to maintain their level of work 
on such a plane and at such a pressure as to ensure intriguing mental 
activity and growth for pupils of supercapacity. A detailed state¬ 
ment of die curriculum docs not belong in this paper. It is enough to 
recommend the establishment of such a super-honor school and 
to state a few of its more pressing problems. 

THE TEACHING STAFF 

The selection of the personnel of a teaching staff for a super-honor 
school would necessitate combing our system for our most skillful 
and best informed teachers Whether or not a special grade of 
teacher or a bonus to be paid to them would be necessary for effec¬ 
tive organization is a matter requiring further study. As a prelimi¬ 
nary opinion. It would seem to me desirable to offer some financial 
emoluments as an inducement to securing applications from our 
superior teachers. 

CONCLUSION 

The survey of the honor high schools of New York City and the 
situation that obtains throughout the nation is extremely encourag¬ 
ing. All over America, educators are alive to the necessity of edu¬ 
cating superior pupils, and in numerous localities are doing some¬ 
thing about It We can expect from this activity the development 
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of great educational institutions devoted to the training of our great 
leaders, our great philosophers, our great artists, and our great scien¬ 
tists. We can expect from this movement a greater America. I am 
recommending one more step beyond diat which has already been 
taken: the creation of a super-honor high school to develop our 
geniuses and our near-geniuses through every force and resource at 
our command, This last recommendation, together with Professor 
Hollingworth's advocacy of a super-elementary school and Profes¬ 
sor Terman*s recommendation of a super-university, if carried out, 
I believe, will be a crowning monument to democratic education 
in the freest democracy on earth. 



REPORT OF THE EVALUATING COMMITTEE 
ON THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MEETING at CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEBRUARY 27 , 1939 

The committee is using the term gifted to apply not only to chil¬ 
dren of high general ability but also to children of high ability in 
any special field. 

“Education of gifted children in secondary schools” relates essen¬ 
tially to die educational program which should be provided. How¬ 
ever, tins educational program must be based upon a tliorough un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of gifted children and upon the place 
these children as adults should take in society. Our report, therefore, 
IS broken down into four parts i 

1 . The nature of gifted children 
II The place gifted children should assume in society 

III. The educational program for gifted children 

IV. Suggestions to the National Committee on. Coordination in 
Secondary Education 

1 . The nature of gifted children 

A. What research has been done 

I. Experimental studies in the United States, with few exceptions, 
have assumed that giftedness is a normal variant m the distribu¬ 
tion of abilities and not a pathological or abnormal condition. 
Four hypotheses have been advanced to explain giftedness: 

a) It is a pathological condition closely related to mental disease. 

b) It is simply a normal variant. 

c) It is a product of a special or abnormal environment, 

d) It is the result of an interaction of both environment and 
heredity. 
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The studies thus far made in the secondary-school field have been 

based almost entirely on the second of these hypotheses, whereas 

studies in early childhood and childhood have been based m many 

instances on the diird and fourth assumptions, 

2. Most of the studies of giftedness have been determined by intelli¬ 
gence tests which probably indicate only one type of giftedness. 
Recent work by the factor-analysis technique seems to indicate 
that different abilities may be less closely related than they were 
formerly thought to be. 

3. There have been a few studies, notably Terman s and Holling- 
worth’s, that have followed children through a period of years. 
These studies, however, have been mainly within the academic 
success areas. 

4. In so far as they have given attention to other than academic fac¬ 
tors, these studies have tended to indicate that children who are 
superior intellectually tend to be at least normal socially and 
physically. 

B. What needs to be done 

1. Before a satisfactory educational program for gifted children can 
be derived it is necessary that there shall be analytical research 
into the nature of giftedness. This research should be directed not 
only to the general nature of giftedness but to the sources of vari¬ 
ations in giftedness among individuals. We believe that such 
research as is being carried on in child-development institutes 
should be extended to young people of the secondary and college 
levels. 

2. We believe the techniques now being used should be supple¬ 
mented by studies of outstandingly gifted individuals Case-study 
techniques which have been developed in the fields of sociology, 
medicine, and biology can be profitably applied to diis problem. 

3. We recommend greater attention than has thus far been given 
to the beginnings of (a) literary and artistic creativeness, (b) m- 
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ventiveness in scientific and mechanical fields, and (c) unusual 
ability to determine and direct public opinion and public action. 
It IS further recommended that there be analytical studies of the 
interrelationships of different types of ability in gifted individ¬ 
uals, 

11 . The place the gifted child should assume in society 

A. What research has been done 

I. The evaluation committee has been able to discover practically 
no research as to the place the gifted individual occupies or 
should occupy in American democracy, although both educa¬ 
tional and popular literature are full of vague generalities as to 
the need of fostering talent in a democracy. Present discussion of 
die problem offers little tangible evidence as to the place that the 
gifted individual should occupy in American society or as to 
the means by ’which education may make it possible for him 
to occupy that place. 

B. What needs to he done 

The place which the gifted individual should occupy in society 
can only be determined by thorough and disinterested analysis 
of the obligations which society should or does impose on per¬ 
sons of unusual talents and the opportunities it offers such persons 
to make constructive use of their talents From this standpoint 
the committee believes the following types of analysis to be essen¬ 
tial in the order in which they are listed: 

I. An appraisal of the parts which it is desirable that persons of ex¬ 
ceptional talent in any field should take in American society. 
This analysis cannot be based solely on research; it must be essen¬ 
tially a rational determination of values similar to that which was 
undertaken in the National Education Association report on so¬ 
cioeconomic goals in America. 

2 An inventory of the actual opportunities now open to young peo¬ 
ple of exceptional talent in American business, industry, science, 
artistic endeavor, political life, and scholarship. 
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3. An investigation of the avic and social attitudes and informa¬ 
tions of gifted children m relation to their social and economic 
environment. 

4. A study of what actually happens to gifted young people m their 
attempt to find a constructive place in American society after 
leaving school. This analysis should be so conducted as to give 
evidence not only of the extent to which individuals of superior 
ability have taken constructive places in society but also of the 
factors which have been responsible for their frustration when 
they have become antisocial. The factors to be considered in this 
connection should include not merely opportunities (or the lack 
of opportunities) for the use of outstanding abilities, but also tlie 
characteristics of the individual himself—knowledge apart from 
his special abilities, understanding of people, personality integra¬ 
tion, and the like, 

III. Educational programs for gifted children 

A. What has been done 

In contrast to the paucity of research activities carried on both 
in respect to the nature of gifted children and their place in soci¬ 
ety, there are a great many projects, mainly of a promotional 
character, dealing with the instructional program and its admin¬ 
istration. Although a great deal of work has been done on the 
educational program, the projects have frequently been ill-con¬ 
ceived and have been of sucli short life that it has been impossible 
to evaluate their worth; in fact many of them have been devised 
to meet a temporary need. 

In planning many of the individual programs, little use has been 
made even of the meager data available concerning gifted chil¬ 
dren, and each school system which has planned a program 
seems to have started afresh as though no other system had 
worked in that field. In many instances the educational programs 
have been limited to an attempt to raise school marks—an alto¬ 
gether too limited objective. Nevertheless, the committee recog- 
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nizes the fact that such pioneering efforts provide helpful sug¬ 
gestions for a program for the education of gifted children and, 
for that reason, should be continued. 

Research findings in regard to the characteristics of gifted chil¬ 
dren have not been interpreted in terms of school practice. For 
example, studies have shown that gifted children generally have 
unusual drive, initiative, and broad interest, but these findings 
have not been translated into appropriate school practice. 

The studies diat have come to die attention of the Committee 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. There are in the literature a considerable number of descriptions 
of isolated programs deahng with gifted children. These are not 
experimental in the scientific sense and have not been evaluated. 

2. There are a few meager experimental comparisons of the effec¬ 
tiveness of alternative techniques dealing widi gifted children. 
These are limited in their scope and significance. 

3. Many constructive proposals are in operation or are being sug¬ 
gested which as yet lack evaluation. 

4. Ten universities in the country offer special work for the teacher 
of gifted children. In eight of these the work consists of single 
courses. In two a group of courses or a curriculum exists. 

B. 'What needs to be done 

A satisfactory program for gifted children must be predicated on 
and evaluated m terms of the nature of giftedness and the place 
of the gifted in society. 

The committee recommends die following projects: 

I. Compilation and critical evaluation of present programs, pub¬ 
lished and unpublished, for the education of gifted children, 
which will contribute suggestions to the building of more appro¬ 
priate programs of education for the gifted. 

2 Setting up of a series of quantitatively controlled experimental 
comparisons of the effectiveness of various techniques for deal- 
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ing with gifted children (concerned not merely with pupils of 
high general intellectual ability, but also with pupils gifted in 
any special area), such as (i) the pupil’s part in planning courses 
of study, (2) differentiated assignments in heterogeneous classes, 
(3) special classes for the gifted, (4) special schools for the gifted, 
(5) acceleration as compaied with enrichment, and (6) partial 
release from routine requirements. 

3. If investigations under II-B-i and n-B-3 show that gifted persons 
generally lack certain qualities needed for making an optimum 
social contribution, programs and teaching techniques which 
seem plausibly related to achieving those characteristics should 
be formulated, tried out empirically, and evaluated in terms of 
their later actual results. 

4. The organization of demonstration classes and schools, which 
follow as closely as possible findings already available, to develop 
curriculum materials, methods of teaching pupil relationships, 
and school organization, and to aid in the training of teachers. 

5. As widely as possible public and private secondary schools should 
be encouraged to initiate programs for gifted children and to 
make these programs public as wisely as possible for the infor¬ 
mation and guidance of others interested in the field. 

IV. Suggestions to the National Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education 

Up to the present point die committee has considered the prob¬ 
lems of education of tlie gifted with respect to what has been 
done and what needs to be done. Members of the committee, 
however, feel that the report will fail of its purpose if no recom¬ 
mendations are made as to possible ways of securing action. For 
this reason the committee is making the following suggestions 
for carrying on the necessary research tliat needs to be done* 

A. That the executive committee be directed to have this report 
reproduced and widely circulated. 

B That the executive committee be directed to send copies of this 
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report to the chief officers of every national and regional second¬ 
ary-school association, and to the appropriate officer of each asso¬ 
ciation concerned directly or indirectly with the education of 
gifted children, requesting critical comment. 

C. That the executive committee be directed to urge upon die offi¬ 
cers of the National Education Association the establishing of a 
deliberative committee, similar to the Committee on Socio-Eco¬ 
nomic Goals of America, to consider and report on the place of 
gifted individuals m American society. 

D. That the executive committee be directed to urge upon the 
United States Office of Education, or the National Education 
Association, or the American Council on Education, or all three 
of these organizadons, diat they request from competent re¬ 
search individuals or groups outlines of research projects sug¬ 
gested in this report under II-B-2,3,4 

E. That the executive committee be directed to find some means of 
summarizing in nontechnical language the findings of the pro¬ 
posed research on the education of gifted children and that these 
summaries be disseminated as widely as possible so as to encour¬ 
age the incorporation of research findings in actual school prac¬ 
tice. 

Members of Evaluating Committee 

Carl G, Franzen, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Paul Hanna, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cali¬ 
fornia 

Harry J. Linton, Department of Public Instruction, Schenec¬ 
tady, New York 

C C. Peters, Penn State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
W. W. Coxe, Chairman, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 
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Nazi Germany. Its Women and Family Life, by Cliffoiu) Kirk¬ 
patrick. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mernll Company, 1938, 353 
pages, 

The author spent a year in Nazi Germany He frankly admits the 
difficulties he encountered in procuring his data; the eagerness of Na¬ 
tional Socialists to describe the glorious triumphs of Nazism, the re¬ 
luctance of those who opposed the present regime; the impossibility of 
being totally impersonal and objective, and, in the writing of the rnate- 
nal, the necessity of avoiding references so direct as to make possible the 
determination of their origin. 

Despite these admitted difficulties, the author has written a forceful 
and comprehensive description of the influence of National Socialism 
upon women and the family. He summarizes the claims made by the 
Nazis but finds that the facts do not square with these assertions. He 
concludes that “the Germans have become a nation of sleepwalkers who 
commit acts of hatred with words of love, who talk of peace and move 
toward war. With a sincere, albeit tribal, idealism, the sleepwalkers 
are marching blindly behind their hypnotic leader.” German women 
are trained to the dual code of love for the in-group and hatred for the 
out-group 

Rural America Reads, by Marion Humble. New York; American 
Association Press, 1938, loi pages, f 1,00. 

Rural America Reads is a study of the reading interests of the rural 
population of the United States, and the way in which these interests 
arc served. Miss Humble, herself a librarian with sociological training, 
visited libraries serving rural needs throughout the United States. Her 
story IS an interesting portrayal of the social forces of American life 
which arc bringing the rural population out of its social isolation. 

Bookmobiles, pack mules, radio book reviews, discussion groups, and 
Uncle Sam’s R F.D. are only a few of the agencies employed to help the 
rural man keep abreast of the times The book will well repay the soci¬ 
ologist for the few hours required to read it. 
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At the Bar ofPubhc Opinion: A Brief for Public Relations, by John 
Price Jones and David M. Church. New Yorkj Inter'-River Press, 
1939,181 pages, I2.00. 

Public-relations counsel Is a term that came into American h[e with 
the twentieth century but it was little used until the World War period 
To most persons it is still no more than a dignified way of saying press 
agent, perhaps of indicating a very astute press agent skilled in the arts 
of deodorizing a figure in public life in the manner used by Ivy Lee 
to bring John D, Rockefeller, Senior, into the good graces of the Ameri¬ 
can public. 

These two officials of the John Price Jones Corporation, from a long 
experience in fund raising and other aspects of the work of a public- 
relations counselor, show conclusively that publicity and ballyhoo are 
not the forte of a counselor. Rather he is a business statesman who enters 
his company’s program at the policy-making stage and helps shape pro¬ 
ductions, labor, sales, and advertismg practices in keeping with the 
demands of the public His true function is to make unnecessary expen¬ 
sive publicity campaigns to cover up organic defects in corporate struc¬ 
ture, to perpetuate unenlightened labor policies, or otherwise to attempt 
to fool the public. Mr Jones and Mr. Church make it clear that in a 
democracy maintaining satisfactory public relations is as much a matter 
of keeping the individual private business responsive to public opinion 
as it is keeping the public favorably disposed toward a given college, 
corporation, or association. 

The book is a straightforward exposition of a socially responsible 
philosophy of public relations. It is a manual that should be in the hands 
of all persons engaged m the Held. 
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EDITORIAL^MEM KAMPF' 

The most remarkable phenomenon in the twentieth century, or 
perhaps in any century, is Adolf Hitler and his achievements in 
the umfication and extension of his empire, all of which is detailed 
in the Hitler bible, Mem Kampf, written at the beginmng of his 
leadership and at tlie outset of his accomplishments. If the world 
had taken this work seriously, it could have known in the early twen¬ 
ties of this century just what Hitler would do, for he has outlined his 
procedure, method, and aims in complete detail. This book may 
really be read, not merely as a prophesy, but as a history of what has 
been accomplished. The “push to the East,” the return of “Ger¬ 
mans” to the fadierland, and die threat of force were all openly fore¬ 
cast. The events of late September have included only one event 
which the prediction warned should not occur: war with England. 

The remarkable and, to me, the significant thing about this trea¬ 
tise is not the ignorance displayed and the total disregard of scientific 
research and fact, but instead a fanatical zeal which runs counter to 
world history, an uncanny intuition of world psychology, and an 
unlimited faith in his own ability to lead the German people in the 
accomplishment of his avowed purpose. He has stated this in simple 
terms and followed it meticulously; 

The shrewd victor will, if possible, keep imposing his demands on the 
vanquished by degrees. He can then m dealing with a nation which has 

‘ New York Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939 

Copyright 1939 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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lost Its character—and this means every nation which submits voluntarily 
—count on its never finding in any one act of oppression adequate ground 
for taking up arms once more. 

For the more exactions that have been willingly endured, the less justi¬ 
fiable does It seem, to them to resist at the last because of a new and ap¬ 
parently isolated .. imposibon, especially when so much more and such 
greater misfortune, taken together, has already been accepted submis¬ 
sively and with silence. 

Hitler’s philosophy involves two assumptions; namely, the neces¬ 
sity for a homogeneity of culture, and Aryan German supremacy. 
In reading the text these must be kept in mind in understanding 
either Hitler or his achievements. Homogeneity of culture is basic to 
effective leadership m an autocratic state, but the conception coun¬ 
ters all progress, for progress depends upon creativeness and this in 
turn produces differences, whether m the fiield of art, music, reli¬ 
gion, or politics. This assumption, therefore, opposes the world 
movement and progress and, because of the world chaos caused by 
die aftermath of the World War, may cause him to succeed for a 
time, but ultimately he will arouse such opposition bodi at home 
and abroad tliat his expectation of enforcing world homogeneity is 
doomed to uldmate failure. 

His idea of Aryan German supremacy is not new to world thought, 
for most nations at one time or another have regarded their culture 
as superior to all others and their people as inherently superior to all 
others and designed by Providence to inherit tlte ear th. The myth of 
racial superiority has been exploded by science, and although Hitler 
views with assurance the gradual absorption of the nations of the 
world into a German world empire, with the ultimate total elimi¬ 
nation of ail other peoples, and he has made this purpose clear in his 
book, no sane person can regard his idea as other than fantastic. In 
spite of the Hitler vogue, and the increased following in all parts of 
the world, we can confidendy look forward to die downfall of all 
forms of totalitarianism as the world moves forward out of the pres¬ 
ent chaos into a new world order. It is impossible to predict die out- 
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come of die present struggle, but one thing at least is certain; the 
war has telescoped a conflict of decades into the “duration of tlie 
war.” 

There is, therefore, no doubt about tlie outcome of the present 
reversion to primitive form of control exercised by Hitler and other 
autocratic regimes, with all dieir inhumanity and bestiality. The 
world, however, should be stirred by what has happened. If democ¬ 
racy with Its experiment in social control through public opinion is 
to be realized, the democracies must set their houses in order by 
eliminating the prejudices, intolerances, and other weaknesses that 
interfere with the free expression of personality, the realization of 
justice, and equality of opportunity. 

The realization of the democratic ideal in practice, moreover, de¬ 
pends upon the educational program and die way it is administered. 
The exclusive emphasis upon knowledge that has characterized our 
school curricula will not suffice in die realization of democratic 
ideals. If the weaknesses of democracy result from prejudices and 
other attitudes that deny freedom and equality of opportunity, then 
the attack must be made upon these attitudes through new curricula 
and new emphases in instruction The future of democracy, there¬ 
fore, depends upon education. 



PERSONAL VERSUS SOCIAL CONTROL 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New Yoi \ Unwersity 

The history of civilization has been marked by almost continuous 
conflict, but with some source of authority always operative where 
any sort of order m the social process has been maintained. In fact, 
control is always exercised wherever gioup life is present. Further¬ 
more, the most essential requisite for the life of any group of people 
is the presence w ithin it of some individual or league of individuals 
who, by reason of prestige, has the power and authority to compel 
conformity to group interests. A corollary of this statement is the 
further fact that no control is possible witliout acceptance of this 
authority on the part of the group in which the control is exercised. 
Obviously, the control may arise by virtue of intimidation, fear, or 
misinformation (or the sort of information desired), provided 
through the control of all means of communication, as is true in the 
totalitarian states of Italy, Germany, and tlie Soviet Republic today. 
The control may also be ensured by imprisonment and concentra¬ 
tion camps, as is characteristic of Nazi Germany. Moreover, the 
control may be exercised through public opinion which gives ex¬ 
pression to the will of the group as in the case of contemporary 
democracies. In any case, the source of authority must be recognized 
and used in order to avoid chaos and complete disorder. What we 
have not fully recognized perhaps is the fact that the authority must 
be as definite and complete in a democracy as it is in an autocracy. 
The difference is the source of authority. 

The efficiency of any official organization, then, depends upon the 
exercise of four functions, as follows: 

1. The exercise of authority. As already pointed out, this is as 
essential in a democratic as in an autocratic controlled society. 

2. The formation of policies and die indication of the object of 
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group activities. Without a definite purpose understood by the 
government and those governed, no control is possible, 

3. Organization. This involves the formulation of standards, 
rules, codes, laws, maxims, and so forth. 

4. System of discipline. This is necessary to compel recalcitrant 
members of the group to conform to established standards or public 
opinion. 

Any examination of the social process, whether m a democracy or 
autocracy, tlierefore, where the social process is orderly, will display 
the operation of these four functions. 

Of these two types of control, then, that have characterized orderly 
government in the history of civilization, personal control has pre¬ 
dominated. It IS the more primitive form and was apparently the 
only form that could serve in bringing some order out of tlie chaos 
of savagery and barbarism. In its history it has, moreover, assumed 
various forms in the evolutionary process; namely, patriarchal con¬ 
trol, monarchy, feudalism, and autocracy of various kinds. The 
present totalitarian states—Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and the 
Communist Soviet Republic—arc reversions to this primitive form 
of control, carrying with them prejudices, intolerances, and besti¬ 
ality which, because of modern technical development, surpass any¬ 
thing that civilization has experienced. 

Personal government of all kinds, moreover, is under the necessity 
of formulating a rigid philosophy which cannot be questioned and 
frequently is based upon myths, and these are essential for the per¬ 
petuation of this form of government. These myths, which arc 
frequently completely exploded by science, are held with fanatical 
zeal, and acceptance of them is forced by a controlled press, radio, 
motion picture, and other forms of communication. We should ex¬ 
pect, then, that the philosophy of the leaders of Nazi Germany 
would hold to certain myths, and these we wish to examine. The 
first and most important of these is the Aryan myth, which is dis- 
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cussed in detail m another article in this number and need not be 
further elaborated upon here. 

The second myth, which is at the central point of personal govern¬ 
ment and which is held with fanatical zeal by Hitlerj is the necessity 
for homogeniety of culture. This is, as a matter of fact, an essential 
point of view of an autocratic state, for complete regimentation is 
necessary if control is to be exercised by a single individual and en¬ 
forced by police and the army. Variation from the norm in thought 
or practice will lead inevitably to discussion, formation of parties, 
and ultiihately to the possible overthrow of the rulers. The attempt 
to ensure homogeneity of thought aid action accounts for the con¬ 
trol of education in Germany from the kindergarten tlirough the 
university. It accounts for the control of religion and the attempt to 
establish worship of the state or racism, and thus the gradual elim¬ 
ination of the established religions. Furthermore, it accounts for the 
control of all means of communication sucli as the press, the radio, 
the motion picture, and even music and art. In other words, it in¬ 
hibits all creativeness that would tend to cause heterogeneity of 
culture. The assumption underlying the whole practice of Hitki as 
a representative of the philosophy and practice of personal control is 
that the people have no capacity for self-control and, tlierefore, 
must follow blindly the leader and take their cues for thought and 
action from him. The philosophy of social control in contrast with 
that of personal control is the determination and direction of the 
social process through the operation of social forces created by pub¬ 
lic opinion which, to be sure, grows out of the folkways, mores, sen¬ 
timents, attitudes, prejudices, and the like,of the community. In this 
type of control the leaders arc subject to the social forces and tlie 
form of control is democratic. The United States represents the 
most consistent attempt to give expression to control by public opin¬ 
ion, and the whole social process in this country is determined on 
that basis. Whatever weaknesses there arc in American democracy 
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they do not arise from the failure to observe m practice the philos¬ 
ophy of social control in itself, but from other causes which will be 
considered later. 

As already pointed out, personal control has characterized most 
of civilized history with no major attempt at experimental democ¬ 
racy until the latter part of the eighteenth century, when America 
broke away from England and established the principles of deriving 
the power of government and the source of authority from die gov¬ 
erned. France followed with her experiment in democracy and 
other countries joined the movement in the nineteenth century. 
Even Germany, previous to the World War, had gone a long way in 
giving its people pardcipation in its own control. The nineteenth 
century then witnessed a definite swing away from personal control, 
and it appeared that all form of autocracy was rapidly disappearing 
from the earth until its reappearance after the World War in its 
most violent and exaggerated form. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that the movement toward 
democracy coincided with the industrial revolution and with the 
nineteendi-century expansion of our economic and material devel¬ 
opment. Modern industrial production, transportation, and inter¬ 
national commerce, as well as the unprecedented accumulation of 
wealth, coincide witli the democratic movement. The very elabo¬ 
ration of die industrial and, consequently, the social processes, to¬ 
gether with the accumulation of economic means and international 
contacts, created new problems for the government under demo¬ 
cratic forms which had not been faced by the simpler civilizations 
of thousands of years of history. When we are inclined to be pessi¬ 
mistic about the future of social control, we should recall that the 
period in which democracy has been developing along experimen¬ 
tal lines is short and coincides with the age in which there were un¬ 
precedented governmental and serial problems with which to deal. 
Government during that period in which personal control predom- 
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mated was a relatively simple matter. During the period of experi¬ 
mental democracy it has been complex, thus facing completely new 
situations and new forces at every turn. 

There is no reason to assume that democracy has been perfect m 
its operation. In fact, great injustices have been perpetrated in our 
historic past, and many are continued at the present time. Examples 
are numerous; some of the major ones are: (i) the discrimination 
against tlie Negro; (2) failure to give adequate consideration to the 
interests of minority culture groups; (3) religious discrimination 
and oppression of minority religious groups, etc. 

These discriminations need, however, to be examined to under¬ 
stand tire operation of democracy, and in order to discover the cause 
of democracy’s weakness. It can be noted at die outset diat in general 
these injustices, and others, are inevitable in a government by public 
opinion, for any social group is dominated by a social heritage, with 
its prejudices and intolerances growing out of a long histoiic past 
and developed under nondemocradc forces. These injustices are 
not more severe, and in most cases very much less so, than those 
practised under personal government, and there is always the possi¬ 
bility of readjusting public opinion and thereby ameliorating condi¬ 
tions. The minority oppressed groups in our history have in most 
instances arisen to a position of importance in American life. There¬ 
fore, democracy is always in die nature of an experiment, with the 
dehnite possibility that injustices enforced by public opinion will be 
relieved No such hope is present in totalitarian states, except by 
overthrow of the government itself. 

Among die discriminations and injustices in our democracy, the 
position of the Negro is perhaps the most significant. The Negro was 
imported into diis country at the beginning of American colonial 
history, at a time when slavery was accepted generally as a part of 
world economic policy. It was based upon a misconception of 
human relationbhip and inadequacy in the conception of the dignity 
of human personality. The Negro, therefore, was considered as 
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property without human rights, and out of this situation over two 
and one-half centuries there were built into die social heritage 
prejudice, stereotyped views, sentiment, and intolerance which have 
been basic m the formation of public opinion at the various stages of 
our history. The position of the Negro, therefore, at the present time 
is not one of permanency, but is capable of solution. The amazing 
progress of the Negro since his enfranchisement is evidence of what 
the inevitable outcome must be, and this, we may say, in spite of the 
social force operating in the form of public opinion. As a matter of 
fact, Negroes have arisen to places of importance and leadership in 
every important profession, business, and calling during the eighty- 
odd years of dieir freedom, and there is increased opportunity, de¬ 
creasing restrictions, and declining prejudices We can, dierefore, 
hopefully look forward to die time when the Negro will face life in 
America with no handicaps imposed because of race or previous 
history, 

We may note the same injustices with reference to minority 
culture groups, although many of the difficulties are not present in 
these groups because the color element does not appear. Here again 
we find the treatment of minority groups hinges upon die dominant 
culture, with all its traditions that were built up in the early period 
of American history when the population coming from Europe, 
dominated by class struggle and discrimination, sought to build a 
world where these conditions would be impossible. The very ideals 
basic to the struggle created social forces opposed to die just treat¬ 
ment of the hordes of people who later sought refuge upon our 
shores. There was built up accordingly a conception of die superi¬ 
ority of Anglo-Saxon civihzadon, and as the millions poured in 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, with a difcent cultural back¬ 
ground, the social forces operated to cause injusdces, discrimination, 
and intolerance which interfered with free democratic expression. 
While the general philosophy prevailed that America was the land 
for the oppressed of the Old World, we accepted the incoming 
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masses as inferiors and welcomed them as laborers who would 
perform the drudgery of our industries and take care of themselves. 
The result of this treatment was to perpetuate a culture within the 
dominant cultural pattern, with a growing intensity of prejudices 
and discriminations Out of this situation have grown some of our 
most serious social problems. 

In spite of these discriminations in democratic institutions, we 
have moved forward steadily, so tliat one after another of the im¬ 
migrant groups Jiave worked out, or are in process of working out, 
their problems. Since these are not fixed by autocratic controls, tliere 
IS every assurance that through the democratic experimental process 
discriminations will disappear and equality of opportunity will be 
provided. 

The same thing may be said essentially with reference to religious 
discrimination. The country was settled in the main by Protestant 
groups who found conditions in Europe oppressive and came to 
America with the ideal of a religious freedom. But religious free¬ 
dom meant to them Protestant religious freedom. With the coming 
of the Catholic and the Jew there had already grown up prejudice 
and intolerance, which created an unfavorable public opinion that 
prevented equality and freedom of religious expression. One of die 
most marked characteristics of the development of America has 
been the gradual disappearance of tliis misunderstanding and the 
growth of tolerance and good will. The significant fact is tliat we 
have become conscious of the desirability of providing complete 
freedom of religious expression, and welcome different religious 
views as a healthy condition essential to democratic life. 

These are merely examples of democracy’s weaknesses, and they 
all root back into a social heritage which, under some form of per¬ 
sonal control in Europe, developed a body of prejudices and stereo¬ 
typed views that formed the basis of our social life out of which the 
experiment in democracy was to grow. There was no way of ac¬ 
cepting part of the cultural heritage from the Old World and elim- 
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mating another part. Thus a heritage, which had been building for 
thousands of years under personal government, was transferred to 
America. There were imbedded in the folkways, mores, and senti¬ 
ments of the people all the traditions appropriate to personal control 
and inappropriate to democracy. Such a people could give only “lip 
service” to democracy and social control In other words, we found 
ourselves motivated by unusual zeal for democracy, with all the 
trappings in oui social practice and heritage brought over from auto¬ 
cratic governments. The problem of democracy, therefore, is that of 
eradicating from our social life all those forces inimical to the demo¬ 
cratic process. Specifically, we must eradicate through our education 
all those prejudices, whedier they be religious, social, economic, 
racial, governmental, or educational, that interfere with or impede 
full control through public opinion. 

The fundamental condition of the democratic process is heteroge¬ 
neity as opposed to homogeneity of culture and practice. Creative¬ 
ness produces differences, and without free sway of die creative 
abilities no progress is possible in the cultural and spiritual realm 
Moreover, the creative spirit may be inhibited as much by public 
opinion, growing out of a rigid social heritage, as by an autocratic 
control of the social processes. Therefore, the hope of democracy 
hinges upon free and universal education carried on by experts who 
can view life objectively and thus, diiough leadership of youth, 
break down the prejudices tliat interfere with free development and 
expression of personality Education thus becomes the indispensable 
social force in the democracy, and upon it depends the future wel¬ 
fare. 



“EDUCATION” UNDER HITLER 


EDWARD J. KUNZER 

St. Lawrence University 

The tragic sequence of events of tlie past few weeks in Europe has 
demonstrated the truth of the statements of tliose writers who have 
insisted that the political, economic, and social philosophy of Nazi 
Germany, whose very essence is force, would end inevitably in the 
use of force. The education not only of the children and youth but 
of the adult population as well had left little doubt in the minds of 
those who had studied it that the present conflict could not have long 
been forestalled. A nation cannot teach hatred, sing the praises of 
the glory of war, culdvate prejudice and contempt for tolerance and 
good will, and hope to further the cause of peace. A nation cannot 
be turned into a military encampment whose very atmosphere is 
permeated with a war psychosis and expect to develop sanity and 
morality. If peace, sanity, and morality could have evolved under 
such conditions, then what we believe of education would have to 
be scrapped. What is today is the result of an inexorable force, a 
concatenation of events in which the political, social, and economic 
philosophy of Hitler and his government has been translated into 
reality; a reality which in no small measure has been achieved 
through education m its broadest and fullest sense. 

From a sociological point of view education is conceived as a proc¬ 
ess by which and through which behavior changes are brought 
about in tlie individual in relation to the group in which he lives 
and comes into contact, or the changes brought about in the behavior 
of the group itself. Education so conceived relates, therefore, not 
only to the changes witliin the individual or the group, but also 
changes in the social behavior as a result of interaction. In tliis sense, 
then, education is closely identified widi social control.'' 

' See E George Payne, Readings lu Ediicatioml Sociology (New York Prenttcc-Hall, Inc, 
Volume It, p 9. 
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If tins major premise is accepted then on the basis of what is hap¬ 
pening in present-day Germany, education can be conceived of as 
being primarily education for social control in the development of 
habits, knowledges, and attitudes for the ready adaptation and 
assimilation into the new soaety as defined by the National So¬ 
cialists under Hitler 

In speaking of education it is wise to point out that included in 
this term are not only the strictly formal types which one encounters 
in the school, church, organized playgrounds, and community 
centers, but likewise tliose informal agencies which have a definite 
educational value, such as the family, play group, youth groups, 
neighborhood, community, commercial and industrial establish¬ 
ments, and those commercial agencies diat have widespread edu¬ 
cational influence: the press, the theater, the motion picture, and tlie 
radio/ If education is considered as including all of these various 
phases and if all of these educational agencies both formal and infor¬ 
mal can be controlled and regulated by the sovereign state to further 
Its own ends, then the importance of education as a factor of social 
control cannot be overemphasized. The leaders of the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment from the beginning were cogmzant of the fact of the primary 
importance of education in popularizing the new state and in 
creating habits, knowledges, and attitudes conducive of loyalty to 
the state. As a result, practically all of the factors listed under edu¬ 
cation are controlled directly or indirectly by the national govern¬ 
ment. “The whole function of all education is to create a Nazi.’** 

Space does not permit an analysis of education in Germany on the 
broad basis outlined in the above paragraphs nor is it logical to in¬ 
terpret educational systems only m terms of academic curricula, etc. 
This study, therefore, of the present German educational system 
will be founded on an analysis of the dominant social and political 
ideals which the school reflects, for the school epitomizes these for 

^ Payne, op, , p 10 
*Ibid.,p^ in-ii 

*Rcichsministcr Rust, Voci/{iscAer Beo 6 acAier,FcbraaTY 13,1938 
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transmission and progressive development. An appreciation, there¬ 
fore, of the spiritual, cultural, and political forces outside the school 
matters even more than what goes on inside the school, for it must 
be admitted that what goes on inside can be but an expression of 
these outside forces. 

For this reason any national system of education cannot for long 
remain unresponsive to the demands of tlie political, social, and 
economic environment in which it develops and takes form. Edu¬ 
cational systems are in fact colored far more by prevailing social and 
poliucal concepts than by psychological tlieories or educational 
philosophies which attempt to deal with die individual as an isolated 
personality. To illustrate how closely political philosophies and 
educational theories are related one can find the underlying princi¬ 
ples of this present Nazi education in die handbook of National 
Socialism, Mem Kampf, which has been taken as the keynote of die 
general aims of education. In this delirious, emotional, pseudoscien¬ 
tific work are to be found Hitler’s directions for education: 

Education in a general way is to be the preparation for the later army 
service. The Army will then not need, as has hitherto been the case, to 
give the young man a grounding m the simplest exercises and rules 
it should rather change the young man, already physically perfect, into a 
soldier.. .* 

The State, through this realization [rV, the development of the racially 
best elements (author)] has to direct its entire education primarily not at 
pumping in mere knowledge, but at the breeding of absolutely healthy 
bodies Of secondary importance is the training of mental abilities But 
here again first of all is the development of the character, especially the 
promotion of will power and determination, connected with education 
for joyfully assuming responsibility, and only as the last thing, scientific 
schooling* 

The object of the educational philosophy expressed in the above 
quotations leaves no doubt in the mind of any one that the highest 

Adolf Hitler, Mem Kampj (German edition, p 459) quoted m: Anonymous, Education 
in Nasi Germany (London Kulturkampf Association, 1938) 

“ Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York. Rcynal and Hitchcock, 1939), p 613, 
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goal of Nazi education is to develop those attitudes, habits, and skills 
that will ensure perfect soldiers for the state, to the extent that it 
takes precedence over intellectual growth. 

Education as a social process is today more than ever before being 
organized, especially in dictator nations, on a national basis to fur¬ 
ther nationalistic ideologies. To ignore this fact and treat only the 
factors of subjects taught, etc., is to study education as if it developed 
in a social vacuum. Education exists for the purposes, needs, and 
ends that grow out of the national political and social life. 

Today education in Nazi Germany exists only to further the Nazi 
ideology of die creation of a subservient mass completely amenable 
to the dictates of the state, for German education today is founded 
on the Hegelian philosophy of state which is the direct antithesis of 
a democratic ideal. The state, according to the Hegelian theory, rep¬ 
resents the realization of reason and justice in social life; in a word, 
the state alone, as an idealized tiAiVf superior to the individuals who 
make it up, has a mission and a destiny to fulfill and has, therefore, 
the right to organize that system of education that will realize its 
Kultur. The state as such is an XJebermensch, a superbeing, which 
exists not for the welfare of the citizens who make it up but rather 
they exist for die welfare of the state. Complete subservience, un¬ 
questioning obedience to constituted authority is the highest “good ” 

It IS indeed our pride that wc (Hitler youth) arc not an institution of 
the State for youth but an organization of youth for the State. 

Youth has no rights, it has only a duty—duty greater than right.^ 

In such a scheme, there is no place for individualism, and the state, 
conscious of its great ends, has the right to make the individual over 
according to the pattern which it considers best for its own preser¬ 
vation, a pattern determined by those who know and can interpret 
its mission and destiny to the people concerned. In a word, today it 
is Hitler who is acting as interpreter of the new German Spirit. 

’ Baldur von Schiiacli, Hitkrjiigend, October 28, 1935 
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To those who still retain some faith in liberalism, democracy, and 
world peace this new German spirit is disturbing because it dem¬ 
onstrates that die cult of hatred and revenge and conquest exercises 
a far greater influence than the cult of positive ideals. Erika Mann 
has aptly called the German system of education the “School for 
Barbarians,” for its deliberate intention is to warp die pliable minds 
of Geiman children and youtli into the monstrous Nazi pattern. 

To all free communities and all freedom-loving peoples the ques¬ 
tion, therefore, of nationalism’s challenge to education resolves 
Itself into this: whether the state exists as an organizadon to promote 
the free, moral, and intellectual development of the individual or 
whether it seeks to preserve and perpetuate itself by molding all 
individuals to the same pattern based on aims and objectives that 
are not only unsound but unsocial. 

Hitler has set himself up as die dove of peace and behind a mask 
of righteous self-indignation has railed and bombastically shouted 
against the “warmongers” of other nations. Yet the whole political 
philosophy of present-day Germany is founded on the principle of 
dedicating education to the purpose of molding German youth into 
warriors of the state. This is not idle chatter, for the political aims of 
the nation hnd expression in the aims and purposes of the school. 

It IS precisely our German people . . who need that suggestive force 
that lies in self-confidence But this self-confidence has to be instilled into 
the young fellow citizen from childhood on His entire education and 
development has to be directed at giving him the conviction of being 
absolutely superior to the others. With this physical force and skill he has 
again to win the belief in the invincibility of his entire nationality For 
what once led the German army to victory was the sum of confidence 
which the individual and all common had in their leader.® 

The subjects to be taught must be built up according to these view¬ 
points; education must be arranged systematically in such a way as to 
make the young man upon leaving school not half a pacifist, democrat, 
or something of that kind, but a genuine German.** 

* Reynal and Hicclicock, 0/3 ciV , p 6i8 

’ Ibid, p 635 
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The basic principles of the military education of the young Ger¬ 
man outlined by Hitler in Mein Kampf arc expanded by Professor 
Baumler of Berlin University who is chief director of the mtellectual 
and political education of the Nazi party. 

For the first time in our history unity has been achieved between politi¬ 
cal leadership and the armed forces. Today the soldier and the civil 
servant no longer stand in isolation as the “State.” The whole people is 
called up for service. Pre-war patriotism is not enough—nor the pre-war 
idea of citizenship, nor the conception of the soldier as “the peaceful 
burgher mobilized.” National Socialism has changed the citizen into a 
man conscious of his country and the “peaceful burgher mobilized” into 
a person mentally equipped and prepared at all times to bear arms In 
Hitler’s Reich, arms are not the sign of the State's power, but the living 
expression of the readiness to fight of the whole people Readiness to bear 
arms ts the basis of the whole structure of our national being 

In the epoch of universal military preparedness, more is expected of the 
teacher than merely the awakening of pride and enthusiasm for aims. 
Teachers share the duty of educating our children to become fine Ger¬ 
mans. This necessitates enthusiasm being deepened to political under¬ 
standing; upon political understanding following understanding of the 
necessity of arms. Political understanding is only to be won by under¬ 
standing the political acts of the Fuhrer.” 

This hardly sounds as though the leaders of the German Reich 
were preparing the youth to carry the olive branch or engage in 
practices of any international humanitarian purpose. 

Following next perhaps in its effect upon education in Germany 
is the political theory that Germany to be great once again must 
“preserve its racial purity.” In his avidity to keep the Germans ra¬ 
cially pure Hitler has layed the foundations for an era of barbarism, 
hate, and persecution such as has not been witnessed in the civilized 
world since the Inquisition. 

“In this world human culture and civilization are inseparably 
bound up with the existence of the Aryan.”“This statement brought 

“ Education in Nasi Germany, op cit, p 10, 

“ Mein Kamp}, Reyna) and Hitchcock, op at., p. 581 
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with It the persecution and hatred of the Jews. The school and other 
educational agencies again became tliechief instrumentfor the mass 
exploitation of prejudice of the young and served to give the more 
mature (in age) an outlet for their feelings of resentment or violence 
which might othciwise have turned against the government. The 
tragedy of this aspect of education is that the child, in and out of 
school, is nurtured in vindictiveness and hate. The common factors 
of decency, kindness, and tolerance, which all of us feel aie worthy 
ideals, are despised as the ideals to which only the weak subscribe. 
The Jew is held up to the children of Germany as the target for this 
racial hatred and vindictiveness. Needless to say, all tlie forces of 
education are marshaled for ihc puipose of inculcating hatred of 
the Jews and the Nazis’ particular brand of race dieones Few who 
have read reports coming out of Germany can have any doubt about 
the insidious and barbaric treatment of the Jews. As devastating 
to the Jews themselves, however, is the effect that this type of “edu¬ 
cation” is having upon the “Aryan” children of Germany who in¬ 
evitably must be debased by the very acts for which they are now 
applauded by the Nazis. It is small consolation to those Jews who 
have suffered and are suffering to say that no greater crime has been 
perpetrated by the leaders of a sovereign state than that which extols 
cruelty, bigotry, and hate while at diesame time deploring brotherly 
love, tolerance, and good will. 

The following governing principles for “racial instiuction” in all 
German schools were set down m an order issued by the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Rust: 

.. Racial instruction is to begin with the youngest pupils (six years of 
age) in accordance with the Fuhrer’s instruction that “no boy oi girl 
should leave school without complete knowledge of the necessity and 
meaning of blood purity.” 

Scholars must be made acquainted with the most impoitant results of 
research in problems of heredity.. . The dangers of race-mmgling with 
alien groups, especially non-European elements, must be portrayed with 
emphasis, because all inter-mixture with races of alien physical and 
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mental types means treason against one’s own mission and ultimately de¬ 
cline. "World history is to be portrayed as the history of racially deter¬ 
mined peoples The racial idea leads to the rejection of democracy or 
“other equalizing tendencies” (spcciHed as pan-Europa or international 
civilization) and strengthens understanding for the leadership idea ” 

The plirase “racial instruction” and tliat which follows appear 
innoctiousat first glance in type but, since the principles of race have 
been put into practice, all of its sinister implications have been dem¬ 
onstrated, Every description of Jiate, greed, vice, and cunnmg is 
attributed to the Jews, Thinking parents and those concerned with 
what the outcome of diis instruction will be are filled with dismay 
and horror at tlie type of literature considered suitable text material 
for young minds, Even the Sturmer, a paper tliat in any other na- 
Cion would be banned for its obscenity or forced to cease because of 
libel, is read, studied, and reported on in the schools hy children 
between the ages of six and fourteen. 

In tlie closed world tliat is Germany, Germans learn only those 
things which careful planning permits them to learn. Under the 
giuse of a benevolent liberator of his people, Hitler has led them 
into despotic subjection and through creating a closed corporation 
of the mind he has shaped, in line witli his philosophy, a nation of 
anti-intellectual automatons whose main purpose seems to be the 
Will to destroy. 

The authonn an article more than a year ago ventured theopinion 
tliat tlie ideals which German youth were given in the dosed world 
of their national totalitarian state would prove not only unsound 
and unsocial but mimical as well to the welfare of that nation and 
the world in general.” The record speaks for itself. 

Reported in TJie London Tmef, January 29,1935 

Edward J Kunzer, "The Youth of Nazi Germany,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
rt 6 (February r938),pp 342—350 



PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES WITHIN 
NAZI GERMANY' 


JULIUS YOURMAN 
New UwyersUy 

The extent to which the propaganda machinery of a country has 
been brought under the control of one organization or of a group of 
related organizations is a useful measure of the degree to which 
absolutism dominates it, and of the extent to which democracy has 
been eliminated. Fascist Germany illustrates how propaganda is 
used both to bring a dictator into power and to aid him in main¬ 
taining and extending that power. In Germany the propaganda 
which helped convince the people of the efficiency of the National 
Socialist solution for the country’s political and economic problems 
was reinforced byanarmy of storm troops tliatweakened opposition 
through terrorism. Such methods made difficult and dangerous the 
promulgation of competing propagandas. 

Since the advent of the National Socialists the power of the agen¬ 
cies of propaganda has been intenafied and coordinated so that all 
avenues of communication—press, school, radio, motion picture, 
and even the church—must carry but one propaganda to the public 
mind, must express one will, one voice, one opinion. Hence the 
Hider regime has, in common with other fascist countries, estab¬ 
lished a system wherein authority flows from tlie top down; and 
from the people comes blind, instant, unquestioning obedience. In 
the pages that follow, the propaganda which aided the National 
Socialists in winning support, which Kelps them keep the support 
of a majority of the people today, is analyzed under the seven com¬ 
mon propaganda devices,* 

^ Based in large part on Propaganda Analysis, May 19381 by special permission of the Insti¬ 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc, isiaMormngs^eOrivc, New York City. 

* First suggested in November 1937 Neu/s Letter of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
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I. NAME CALLING 

''Name calling” is a device to ma\e us form a -judgment without 
examining the evidence on which it should be based. Here the 
propagandist appeals to our hate and feat. 

Inasmuch as tlie first task of the National Socialists was to destroy 
simultaneously all trade unions as well as all liberal democratic 
institutions, it was necessary to make the people believe that these 
were devilish inventions, cleverly designed by malicious persons to 
ruin the German people This they sought to accomplish by assert¬ 
ing with endless repetition tliat these institutions were similar in 
structure and mood to those of communism. They then painted 
communism in terms so lurid as to horrify even tlie skeptical. With 
people convinced diat communism (often used by the Nazis as 
synonymous with the Weimar Republic) had been forced on them 
by a “degenerate” and “malicious” cabal of “alien enemies” to create 
their misery, they could dien rally all good Germans around the 
Fuehrer, who promised to protect his people by waging relentless 
war on these “enemies of Germany.” This picture was widely ac¬ 
cepted and was supported by a complete mythology in which the 
Jews, communism, and liberalism or democracy were held to be the 
major evil influences from which the National Socialists saved 
Germany. 

“Liberals” are classified as weak, insipid, vacillating, temporizing, 
and unprincipled. To be a “liberal” or to believe in the “stupid 
doctrine of equality” fostered by “Jewish-invented democracy” is to 
be a hly-livered “red.” “Jewish democracy” is opposed to the “true 
democracy,” which Hitler claims to have established. 

Nazi propagandists supercharge words with feeling and emotion 
m order to give diem greater force in name calling The same super¬ 
charging IS applied to the “virtue woids” which they employ in the 
glittering-generalities devices. Many of these words derive their 
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virtue from the immense reservoir of honesty, decency, good vi?ork- 
manship, good will, fine imagery, and rich emotionalism of the 
German people. Others are given significant new meanings. 

2. GLITTERING GENERALITIES 

Glittering generalities*' is a device by which the propagandist 
identifies his program with virtue by use of "virtue words** Here 
he appeals to our emotions of love, generosity, and brotherhood. 

Much that is to the interest of those who control tlie regime is 
praised in terms of the “community good” and “comradeliness ” 
To the same end there is considerable talk about subjecting all “nar¬ 
row” and “selfish" interests to die “welfare of the community.” 
Such words as “labor” and “sacrifice” are given additional “virtue” 
by ceremonials and dramadc awards.* 

The most sweeping generality is that conveyed by die word 'Vol\ 
(folk or people). The Vol}{, after purging itself of Jewish blood, is 
to return to the true Germanic tradition of the Middle Ages. To 
lend authority to diis theory a “biological mythology” has had to be 
invented, and is now proclaimed by professors appointed to univer¬ 
sity chairs for that purpose. Thus, we see the card-stacking and 
testimonial devices used to strengthen an application of the glit¬ 
tering-generalities device. The regime utilizes die word “science” 
to sanction practices, policies, beliefs, and races which it wants 
approved. From “science” it obtained approval for the destruction 
of all opposition and of all “Marxist liberal culture.” 

Other generalities are effective in appealing to special groups. 
The farmers have been heartened to endure the poor return from 
their toil by a whole magnificat, written on the theme of Blut und 
Boden (blood and soil). They are told that they are “of the glorious 
peasant state,” and each householder is given the honored title of 
Bauer, if he can prove freedom from Jewish blood from January i, 

*This IS one o£ the many examples of how two or more of the common propaganda devices 
can be used in combimCion Here (he glittenng-gcncriUucs device is combined with the 
band-wagon and transfer devices, 
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1800. "'Bauer honor” ties him to the land and prevents him from 
changing his occupation or residence. The flattery, the insigma, and 
the verbal consolations offered to workers on tlie land have their 
parallels in those offered to industrial laborers. 

The present internal conflict between the General Army Staff and 
the newly created Brown Shirts still further illustrates the influence 
of appealing to special groups. Since the early days of Bismarck top 
honors have gone to the General Staff j it is with bitterness and 
resentment that they have seen their priority usurped by the party 
leaders. Many predict that this animosity will lead to the overthrow 
of Hitlerism. 

3. TRANSFER 

“Transfer" ts a device by which the propagandist carries over the 

authority, sanction, and prestige of something we respect and 

revere to something he would have us accept. 

Something approaching deification of Chancellor Hitler is an 
outstanding example of this device. Nazi propagandists seek to 
establish him as a quasi dmmty and to transfer to him the religious 
feelings of the German people, then to transfer from him the 
“dmne” sanction to the poliaes, practices, beliefs, and hatreds 
which he espouses. Some party spokesmen and supporters refer to 
Hitler in terms like those applied to Christ. However, the pressure 
exerted to force the acceptance of the Fuehrer as a modern, savior 
has been resisted by those church leaders who have recognized in 
the Nazi movement a conflict with Christianity, a conflict admitted 
by die more outspoken National Socialists Despite diis opposition 
Nazi leaders have had great success in capturing religious feeling 
and in establishing Hitler as a divinity embodying die traditions 
of the old German folklore. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on Germany, March 14, 1937, 
stressed the point when he wrote: 

Beware, Venerable Brethren, of the growing abuse in speech and writ- 
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ing, o£ using the thrice holy name of God as a meaningless label for a 
more or less capricious form of human search and longing. 

When members of the Roman Catholic Church and of Protestant 
churches are not sufficiently influenced by the attempt to transfer 
their allegiance from the church beliefs which they have held to the 
beliefs "coordinated” with those of the state, more direct means of 
persuasion are used: intimidation and concentration camps. 

Baldur von Schirach, Nazi youth leader, wrote for the youth of 
Germany diis prayer: 

Adolf Hitler, we believe in Thee. Without Thee we would be alone. 
Through Thee we are a people. Thou hast given us the great experience 
of our youth, comradeship Thou hast laid upon us the task, the duty, and 
the responsilnlity. Thou hast given us Thy Name (Httlerpgend)^ the 
most beloved Name that Germany has ever possessed. We speak it with 
reverence, we bear it with faith and loyalty Thou canst depend upon us, 
Adolf Hitler, Leader and Standard-Bearer. The Youth is Thy Name. 
Thy Name is the Youth. Thou and the young millions can never be 
sundered.* 

The prestige and authority of God are used to sanction the 
National Socialist party, its foreign policy of military expansion,* 
and its domestic policy of bending to its will labor, agriculture, 
business, and all ideals, including those of Christianity. The Catholic 
Church, in particular,is attacked, though 30,000,000 of the 75,000,000 
Germans were members of the Church. Catholicism is said to 
be competing with Nazism as a religion and educational agency; 

* Robert A Brady, The Spirit and Structure of German Tatcism (New York* The Viking 
Press, 1937), pp 196-197. 

“ Note Hit ler’s reference in his speech at Linz, Upper Austria {The New Yorh. Times, March 
13 ) 1938)1 tn the taking of Austria as a *'divine commission*' and this quotation from his 
Vienna speech {ibid., April lo, 1938) "1 believe it was Gwi's will to send this Austrian boy 
to the Reich and to permit him to return as a mature man to reunite the two great sections of 
the German people. . Within three days the Lord struck the former rulers of this country. 
Everything that lias happened rrtust have been pre-ordained by Divine Will ” At Danzig 
(September 19, 1939) Hiller proclaimed Divine support of German conquest of Poland 
{New York. HtraJd-Tiibune, September 20, 1939)1 "With hoisc and man and wagon, the 
Lord defeated them " 
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it IS “foreign,” “international,” “communistic,” “Jewish,” and 
“wealthy 

Attempts are made to divert the attention of the industrial worker 
from the declining purchasing power of his labor and from the 
facts of his exploitation by transferring by songs, processions, and 
rituals the feelings aroused in his breast to a sense of pride in the 
“dignity of labor.” 

Love of the home and motherhood are similarly exploited to 
encourage women to accept the form of living which the National 
Socialist program requires of them. Children are made responsive 
to military ideals by transferring to these ideals the child’s love of 
adventure. 

For children the transfer device most frequently employed is the 
symbol of the Nazi hero—especially in his role of soldier. Manliness 
is identified with the glory of the party and is used as a means of 
encouraging in German boys an attitude of superiority toward 
women and a belief in the doctrine of militarism and anti-Semitism. 
Words and symbols appertaining to war have been endowed with a 
glorious sense to make war appear heroic and thrilling. Little chil¬ 
dren know and give the Hitler salute. Toy soldiers, tanks, machine 
guns, and simplified battle instructions abound everywhere—sym¬ 
bols to transfer sanction to the later use of real tanks and machine 
guns.’ 

4. TESTIMONIAL 

The **t€stmontaV’ ts a device to m(i\e us accept anything from a 

patent medicine or a cigarette to a program of national policy. 

From the fact that “the Fuehrer knows the goal and knows the 
direction,” it follows that his is the supreme testimonial. No author- 

* S, K Padover, "Nazi Scapegoat Number 2," Forum, February 1938; also in Reader’s Digest, 
February 1939 

Ralph Thurston, "Under the Nazi Christmas Tree," T/je New liepnbhc, December 55, 
I935> PP Education as part of the propaganda program is described elsewhere in 

this issue 
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ity and no adjustment which does not follow from or accord with 
his can be right. No spedalist knows better than he, no recom¬ 
mendation can be better than his. He can deny even the authority 
of science. Only the conclusions of “German science” as approved 
by the Fuehrer may be accepted. When die conclusions of science 
do not accord with his wishes, as in genetics, a new science has to be 
invented (card stacking); its prestige then has to be established by 
his testimonial.* So also with the aits Only diat art which is ap¬ 
proved by the Fuehrer and his subordinates as German art may be 
accepted by the German people." So also does he decree how men 
and women shall live dieir lives. The kind of life which has die 
Fuehrer’s approval is that which is surrendered to the state. In dais 
Hitler IS the arbiter; his approval is die supreme testimonial. 

5. PLAIN POLKS 

"Vlatn folks'* ts a device used by politicians, labor leaders, business 
men, and even by ministers and educatou to win our confidence 
by appearing to be people like ourselves--**just plain folks among 
the neighbors." 

At the same time that die Fuehrer is canonized, an attempt is 
made to transform him into a “man of the people ” In this, the prop¬ 
agandists are greatly assisted by his habits, for he effects ordinary 
clothes, wears no medals odier than his simple Iron Cross, eats plain 
food and that sparingly, and leads a quiet, secluded life. He is pic¬ 
tured as a man of the people meeting plain folks in their ordinary 
walks of life, enjoying with them their simple work and pleasures. 
Hitler himself makes the same appeal to his people. He is no longer 
a plain man but a common soldier In his address to the Reichstag 
(September i, 1939) he declared." 

* Brady, o/r «/, "Tlie New Nazi Sciences,” pp 46-52 

' See Olin Downes in The Nctv Yor^ Times, April 3, 1938 *' Tt remains <1 fact that an 
absolute dictatorship of the sort now practised in such extensive .areas of tlic world overseas 
(Germany, Italy, and Russia) is nothing but destructive to creative thought in any field ” 
Fads m Rei/ieiv,\ 6, p 4 Published by the German Library of Information 
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I myself am today as ready as I once was to make every personal sacri¬ 
fice I expect no more of any German than what I for four years was 
voluntarily prepared to do There shall be no privations in Germany 
which I myself will not immediately endure My whole life from now on 
belongs still more exclusively to my people I now do not want to be any¬ 
thing but the first soldier of the German Reich I, therefore, again put on 
the uniform which once had been most sacred and dearest to me. It will 
be taken off only after victory or death. 

The simplest peasant and the most untutored servant girl feel that 
he IS talking directly to diem. As he speaks, they seem to relive with 
him his terrible experiences m the war and his poverty-stricken 
postwar days Just as one of the most powerful appeals of the figure 
of Christ for the poor of all ages is his lowly origin and his expres¬ 
sions of sympadiy for humble people, so the National Socialists 
attempt to capitalize on Hitler’s early career. Jesus, a carpenter, 
IS the Messiah of the Christian world; Hitler, a house painter, is the 
savior of Germany. However, to judge by what Hider has written 
in his book, Mem Kampf, he appears to have little sympathy but 
much contempt for the broad masses. Miriam Beard says 

. . He (Hitler) will not be squeamish about his methods “Whenever 
people fight for their existence all questions of humanity or esthetics fall 
away to nothing.” Mercy is a vain illusion, he informs us on page 267 of 
the original, cut from the translation, “m a world . in which Force is 
forever mistress over the weak” and in which “Nature does not know” it 

The real sting is taken from his (Hider’s) remarks on labor. His inten¬ 
tion to “free economic life from the influences of the mass” is omitted. 

In this case, as in that of the other propaganda devices discussed 
in this paper, the element of misrepresentation of fact is consider¬ 
able, although It IS not always predominant The device which 
plays the most important part in National Socialist propaganda is, 
therefore, “stacking the cards” for or against beliefs or facts which 
the National Socialists wish either to encourage or to suppress 

’^"Hitler Unc'-purgated DcIcCtons from Man Kampf,” in Pierre van Paassen, editor, 
Nazism An Assauh on Cwihzation (New York Harrison Smith and Robert Maas, 1934), 
pp 268, 272 
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6 . CARD STACKING 

'‘Card stacking*’ is a device in which the propagandist employs 
all the arts of deception to win our support for himself, hts group, 
nation, race, policy, practice, belief, or ideal. He stacks the cards 
against the truth. He uses underemphasts and overemphasis to 
dodge or evade facts. 

The misrepresentation of facts works in two ways. On die one 
hand, there is a rigorously enforced censorship, backed by an 
elaborate spy system and the constant threat of concentration 
camps. By this means die regime can suppress facts, prevent discus¬ 
sion and expression of discontent and opposition. This largely 
accounts for the fact that many visitors on returning from Ger¬ 
many report that they have heard no expression of discontent. On 
the other hand, the regime has freedom to give publicity to false¬ 
hoods. Hitler” approves such duplicity in Mem Kampf (deleted 
from the English translation) when he writes: 

. Propaganda . docs not have to seek objectively for the truth so 
far as it favors an opponent... but exclusively has to serve our interests 
It must adopt every device of slander that ingenuity can suggest* "when¬ 
ever our propaganda permits for a single moment die shimmer of an 
appearance of right on the other side, it has been laid a foundation for 
doubt in the right of our cause . especially among a people that so 
sullcrs from objectivity-mania as the Germanl" 

The duplicity associated with the Reichstag fire and the spirit 
of the resultant “trial” is reflected in the announcements of foreign 
policy from Wilhelmstrasse. Treaties and pronouncements are 
often regarded as instruments useful to placate, appease, or even de¬ 
ceive other governments. After categorical denials of German inter¬ 
ference in Spam, official recognition was given Franco, and Hitler 
made the statement that German troops were in Spain not only to 
"protect” her from “communism” but also to keep open for Ger¬ 
many access to ores and other raw materials. 
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In line with this policy was the destruction of books and papers 
that contained “dangerous thoughts.’* Public and private libraries, 
bookstores, ofi&ces, and reference files were searched for “red,” “com¬ 
munist," “Jewish” literature—literature which includes the works of 
Helen Keller, fimile Zola, Marcel Proust, H. G. Wells, Thomas and 
Heinrich Mann, Arnold Sweign, Albert Einstein, Jacob Wasscr- 
mann, along with Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
Such books fed great fires in public squares throughout the country. 
Quotations from some of these works were taken out of their con¬ 
text and presented to the public as examples of how these authors 
have been “poisoning the community” with “filth” and “lies ” The 
“Aryan” treatises attacking “enemy lies” are widely circulated as 
substitutes; but those attacking Stalin and communism have since 
been suppressed as a result of the Nazi-Russian pacts. 

An analysis of parallel news reports in German and foreign 
papers olfers examples of the elective use of card stacking by the 
controlled press. For instance, Niemoeller’s release by the court was 
announced but his rearrest by the secret police was not. Convictions 
of Roman Cadiolics for “immoral practices” were published; ac¬ 
quittals were “played down.” Although the Minister for Church 
Affairs, Herr Hans Kerri, announced that more than eight thou¬ 
sand Catholic religious leaders were or had been under arrest, he 
did not publish the fact that only about forty-nine had been con¬ 
victed of immoral actions. Similarly, many crimes of individual Jews 
arc publicized, but no publicity is given to ways in which German 
Jews have served their country No intimation, for example, is made 
of the fact that 12,000 Jews died for Germany in the World War; 
or that, despite official discouragement, approximately the same 
proportion of Jews as of gentiles served in tlie German army and 
navy.“ 

For a summary of statistics relating" to the number and positions of Jews in Germany, ae 
Schuman, op cu, pp 316-318. and Mildred Wcrlheiiner, “The Jews m the Third Reicli,'’ 
Foreign Policy Jssocioiion Fepor/s, JX (^933), pp 1^4-184 According to German census 
figures in 1925, professing Judaists constituted 09 per cent of the total population of 
£2,^10,619 
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In addition to influencing the German people in the direction 
desired by the dictator, the falsehoods inherent in card stacking 
arouse hatreds which have the effect of rallying the people against 
the supposed enemy or peril. With difficulty and dexterity the Nazi 
press has explained the German-Russian Treaty. Nazis have never 
opposed Communism in Russia; only “international communism” 
IS to be resisted. The superficiality and inconsistency of propaganda 
is startlingly illustrated in the following contrasting statements. 
The first was made before the Reichstag on February 20,1938; the 
second was made at Danzig following tlie fraternization of Russian 
and Nazi soldiers at Brest-Litovsk but eighteen months later. 

There is only one state with which we have never sought close relation¬ 
ships and with which we do not want to have any close relationships. I 
mean Soviet Russia. We must look upon Bolshevism as upon, the destruc¬ 
tive qualities of human nature and we do so even more than before 

We have found it in the best interests of both our nations to have an 
understanding with each other Russia remains what it is and Germany 
will remain what it is But both regimes see clearly that neither the Rus¬ 
sian nor the German regimes want to sacrifice even a single man for the 
interests of the Western democracies. 

The name calling has been shifted from communism and Russia 
to democracy and the “war-mongering English.” 

7. BAND WAGON 

The *'band wagon’* is a device to ma\e us follow the ctowd, to 
accept the propagandist’s program en masse. Here his theme is 
“Everybody’s doing it.” His techniques range from those of medi¬ 
cine show to dramatic spectacle 

One of the great unifying principles adopted by the National 
Socialists is diat of hate. Among the passages deleted from the Eng¬ 
lish version of. Mem Kampf, Hitler has written:’* 

. Hate IS more lasting than dislike, and the thrusting power for the 
Beard, op. at, p. 267 
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mightiest upheavals on this earth has at all times come less from scientific 
recognition than from a fanaticism that fills the souls of the masses and in 
a forward-driving hysteria” {yorwaertsjagenden Hysteric) 

In accordance with this principle Jews, communists, liberals, and 
democrats became objects of hatred and scapegoats that could be 
made to suffer for the people’s distress. Unity is further encouraged 
by patriotic demonstrations. Typical in tliese are gigantic crowds 
of people, massed ranks of uniformed troops, bands playing patri¬ 
otic and martial airs, voices declaiming from a hundred mechanical 
mouths, ecstatic marchers carrying flickering torches, their resinous 
smoke blending into the darkness, flags and swastikas everywhere. 
This IS the National Socialist equivalent of “bread and circuses.” 
To bring all Germans upon the National Socialist band wagon, the 
party propagandists play continuously upon the common fears, 
hatreds, prejudices, aspirations, and traditions. All propaganda de¬ 
vices culminate in diis one. Not to get on the German fascist band 
wagon IS the gravest heresy, tantamount to treason. This largely 
accounts for reports of nearly 100 per cent “Yes” votes in all Nazi 
plebiscites 

TO WHAT END ALL THIS PROPAGANDA ? 

Prophesies are hazardous. We do not know the future of German 
Fascism When Hitler wrote his book, Mem Kampf, he stated as 
objectives so many goals which since have been attained that the 
book IS often called the blueprint of German Fascism. Hitler has 
written • “A State which .. devotedly fosters its best racial elements 
IS bound one day to become Master of the Earth (Hert der Erde) 

Physical, political, economic, and cultural expansion is still the 
major activity of the National Socialists. Hitler’s program is as im¬ 
pressive as the Berlin-to-Bagdad objective of the former Kaiser. 
When expansion could be obtained without fighting, as in Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia, by mere threat of military attack, with ac- 


Quoted by Beard, op ctt.p 258 
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quiescence, support, or approval of politicians, statesmen, and 
groups in other states, there was simply the peaceful yielding to 
German Fascist occupation or domination. When war was neces¬ 
sary, German troops goose-stepped into Poland. 

Preceding such occupation or domination was subversive then 
open propaganda to make the people receptive to fascism and to 
win the support of those groups and individuals, including high 
public officials, who expect advantages from German Fascism and 
those who have been made to fear the consequences of resistance. 
In this connection, however, a word of warning: We must guard 
against assuming that Geiman Fascism or any other variety of fas¬ 
cism arises from propaganda alone. German Fascism came into 
being not primarily because of Hitler’s masterful skill as a propa¬ 
gandist but because conditions of unemployment, impoverishment, 
despair, anger, and resentment were such in Germany that any per¬ 
son or group offering salvation in terms sufficiently appealing could 
have influenced profoundly the political and economic decisions of 
die German people. Hitler was sufficiently appealing. With the 
financial support of certain individuals and the intrigues and in¬ 
competencies of men like von Papen and Hindenburg, fascism be¬ 
comes a reality. The Germans, traditionally nationalistic and 
arrogantly proud, were defeated, humiliated, crippled, and de¬ 
graded by the World War. Nazi ideology first made them racially 
superior, the Nazi politics and force proved their right as a world 
power and revealed again their interrupted “destiny.” It was a com¬ 
bination of economic breakdown, governmental weakness, frus¬ 
trated morale, and propaganda which made pre-Nazi Germany 
ready for fascism A similar combination could bring fascism else¬ 
where. 

Propaganda has no meaning and hence no effectiveness except 
in terms of life conditions of people—their needs, fears, hatreds, 
loves, aspirations, prejudices, and traditions These affect propa- 
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ganda as much as propaganda affects people.'* National Socialist 
propaganda is based on the hatreds, fears, aspirations, and traditions 
of the German people. That explains its success—that, together with 
the fact that most of the German people and doubtless many of the 
Nazi propagandists themselves were unable to analyze, evaluate, 
and appraise the Nazi propaganda and its possible consequences. 
Whether Hitler or his fellow Nazis were sincere or insincere, rack¬ 
eteers or honest men, is not a matter of prime importance. What is 
of importance is that they won to their cause honest, earnest men 
and women who in their turn became zealous and effective propa¬ 
gandists for National Socialism. Some of them, like Niemoeller, 
came to see that National Socialism (German Fascism) actually was 
destructive of the Germany of their hopes and aspirations, there¬ 
fore, they broke with the Nazis and lost dieir liberty or their lives. 
The process of such disillusionment may be slow or negligible be¬ 
cause the regime has a monopoly of propaganda. 

Card stacking must be used constantly by the National Socialists 
to prevent Germans and the rest of the world from knowing sig- 
nifican't facts about German Fascism. In this connection, note the 
proposal by Dr. Otto Dietrich,” Reich press chief, for press non- 
aggression pacts, providing for governmental control of printed 
and spoken words in all nations negotiating such treaties with 
Germany. 

Once the German Fascists obtain power over another nation, we 
see pressure exerted, as in Austria, Sudetenland, Slovakia, and 
Poland, to bring the press and all channels of communication under 
totalitarian control, and to silence all critics. In order to save their 
lives and positions, some editors, writers, clergymen, teachers, busi¬ 
ness men, farmers, and others, who might be adversely critical, 
yield to pressure. By so doing they become part of the totalitarian 

William Graham Sumner, Tol^ways (Boston Ginn and Company, 1906). Chapter I 
” See The New york. Times, March 8,1938 
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propaganda system—they lend tliemselves to its pressure to silence 
editors, teachers, and clergymen. Courageous educators are re¬ 
moved from their teaching posts, independent editors from their 
desks, and forthright clergymen and priests from their pulpits.’' 

The eftectiveness of fascist propaganda at home and abroad has 
placed the democracies on the defensive.Tliey are discovering the 
extensive deliberate spread of Nazi propaganda within their own 
borders (Some 800 organizations in tliis country are disseminat¬ 
ing fascist propaganda.) To be consistent with their principles, the 
democracies cannot halt the invasion of ideas and feelings by force 
or by legislation. They may protect themselves only by education 
and leason. Thus, we find increasing interest m education for 
tolerance.” (All public schools in New York City now teach toler¬ 
ance, following an order of die Superintendent of Schools, and 
many teach resistance to propaganda—15,000 pupils in 600 schools, 
and 3,000 teachers, use Institute for Propaganda Analysis teaching 
materials.) Most American newspapers have emphasized their free¬ 
dom, referring in all reports to dictators’ newspapers as “the con¬ 
trolled press” long before war censorships began. Increasing num- 

The New York, Times, March a8, *938, for an account of Edward Y Ilartshorne's 
study of the effect of the Nazi dictatorship 00 German education, in winch he shows that of 
the 1,684 professors who have been dismissed by the National Socialists almost goo were 
released for being Jewish, Catholic, or "politically unreliable," and more than 700 others 
Were dismissed for no known cause. 

“"The Attack on Democracy," Institute of Propaganda Analysis News Letter, January i, 
1939 

“Alvin Johnson, “The Rising Tide of Anti-Scmitism," Stnvey Graphic, February 1939, 
especially pp 113-116 

Pother Coughlin, His “Facts" and Argtrments (New York, The General Jewish Council, 
» 939 ) 

Joachim Joesten, Pats w the Laider (New York* G P Putnam’s Sons, 1939) Nazi propa¬ 
ganda and intrigue m Denmark 
The Dies Committee Reports 

John L Spivak, Secret Armies' The New Technique of Nazi Warfaie (New York Modern 
Age Books, 1939) 

AHveniures m Intercultura} "Educanon (New York Progressive Education Association Com¬ 
mission, 1938), 

Immigrants Ail—Americans All, radio broadcasts, United States Oflice of Education and 
Comnnission on Intercuhural Education, Progressive Education Associaiion 
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bers of popular magazines^ motion pictures^ plays, and forums are 
developing similar resistance patterns to Nazi propaganda. 

Recently the democraaes have taken the offensive, in invading 
Germany with radio news reports and interpretanons, apparently 
with some success. Time magazine (January 30,1939, page 22)re- 
ports an early attempt: 

... NBC’s 25-kilowatt W3XL, its power stepped up to the equivalent 
of some 150 kilowatts by a directional beam antennae, has sent in the 
direction of Germany’s 5,000,000 short-wave receivers an hour of news, 
music and Americana.... 

The cheap People’s radios are designed to receive mainly the medium- 
waveband domestic German broadcasts But the popular British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation’s medium-wave news periods are frequently and 
easily received on People’s radios. 

In the short-wave ba nds, Germany’s most galling intruder is Moscow 
which, by some underground means the Gestapo has not yet uncovered, 
gets German news and broadcasts it back to Germany almost as soon as it 
happens In spite of all the Reich’s counteracting efforts, many Germans 
can and do learn what goes on. 

The British Broadcasting Company’s stations intersperse among 
news broadcasts to Germany accounts of the names, location, and 
physical condition of German prisoners in England. Even fear of 
Nazi penalties does not keep German mothers from listening. 

The battle of propagandas is under way. Planes drop leaflets as 
well as bombs’^; radio invasions are as important as those of armies. 
Can the Nazi structure survive these contacts with differing ideas, 
with clever hostile propagandas? The history of social thinking in¬ 
dicates that a free search for truth and fact eventually undermines 
and then destroys a system of mysticism and false logic.“ 

British planes dropped millions o£ copies of the White Paper over Germany, and British 
cities and the countryside were bombarded with a retaliatory White Book in the first week of 
the present war 

“ Cf. Wilter G Beach, The Growth of Social Thought (New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939) 



THE ARYAN MYTH 
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I 

The other day a young man failed to get a job for which he was 
qualified. A young woman was suddenly blocked in making a 
friend. The head of a family was prevented from renting an apart¬ 
ment he wanted. The curious thing about these events was that they 
were caused by an idea in tlie heads of the employer, the acquaint¬ 
ance, and the landlord. The idea was “Jew.” Day after day, in 
countless communities all over the Western Hemisphere, tliis idea is 
making a difference in' human behavior. It can have even more 
potent effects tlian these. In Europe a shopkeeper had his window 
smashed. A man who protested was sent to a concentration camp. 
A prisoner was whipped. A boadoad of refugees considered mass 
suicide whenit seemed that they could not escape the fury of this idea. 

So potent IS this idea in some communities that even the suspicion 
of It in people’s minds, even the application of it to an ancestor can 
Wither the victim’s reputation, and by cutting his social contacts 
can kill the roots of his personality. It is a categorical idea. The 
genuine variables of human personality are matters of more or less, 
but the concept of “Jev/” is something which a man eitlier is or is 
not. There is no middle ground, no transition, no qualification in it, 
as there is when we characterize a person as law-abiding, wealthy, 
or hot'tempered. A person cannot be “slightly Jewish.” It is an idea 
that promotes direct and simple action without the necessity for 
taking thought In fact, it is not thought in the brain but felt in the 
blood, as Its chief proponents admit. The power of tliis idea to move 
men to action, the rapidity with which it can be spread, and the ease 
with which it can be taught to idiildren are not only causes for alarm 
among educators and social scientists but are also facts that demand 
the clearest sort of comprehension and analysis. 
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a 

This idea o£ “Jew” which people carry around in their heads has 
so little basis in reality, taking it as we find it, that it can be treated 
as a fiction or a mytli Every reputable ethnologist, of whatever 
country, knows that it is distorted, false in greater or lesser degree, 
and that its sinister overtones are factually unverifiable. But, al¬ 
though m a sense the idea is unreal, diere are actual living people 
to whom the term is applied and who apply it to themselves. It is a 
fact that people who are called Jews exist. Since die existing Jew and 
the popular idea of “Jew” are referred to by the same word, an 
incalculable amount of confusion results from this verbal identi- 
ficadon, even in the minds of scientists, unprejudiced people, and 
the so-called Jews themselves. The idea is coercive and, since die use 
of the term is inescapable, almost no one can eliminate it from his 
thinking. Even the sociologist who believes that it is as ridiculous 
to speak of a Jewish race as it is of a Mormon or a Presbyterian race 
will automatically assume in his daily social relationships that the 
son of a Jew is a Jew. In Germany, so strong is the tendency to iden¬ 
tify die idea with reality that the same individual who was in 1932 
a personality in his community is now an outlaw rejected by it. 

So far we have been calling this psychological force an “idea.” 
More precisely it is, of course, a stereotype or prejudice—a socially 
prevalent atdtude with emotional roots which is so inflexible as to 
distort perception and produce behavior that is inappropriate to the 
objective stimulus. “We see thmgs,” as the saying goes, “not as they 
are but as we are.” Our world, more especially our world of social 
objects, is understood in terms of preconcepdons, preexisting at¬ 
titudes, habitual norms, standards, and frames of reference. When 
the preconception is sufficiently rigid, an object will be perceived 
not at all in accordance with the actual sensory stimulation but in 
congruence with the preconception. No psychological law has been 
more exhaustively demonstrated than diis one, 

Preconceptions of this sort, moreover, are wrought out socially 
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and modify individual judgments. This fact also has been amply 
demonstrated both inside and outside of a laboratory. A preconcep¬ 
tion that IS socially reinforced becomes a norm or standard for every¬ 
body. It becomes verbally symbolized in the process and thereby 
IS stereotyped and strengthened. Each individual adopts and inter¬ 
nalizes It, forgetting its imitative origin, and incorporates it in his 
repertory of values and opinions. The Jewish stereotype is dien the 
personal possession of each “Aryan” thinker, and it becomes per¬ 
fectly possible for him actually to perceive the maliciousness of 
every individual Jew he meets and to feel a justifiable hostility in 
response to diis manifest characteristic. 

Ill 

The analysis of anti-Semitism is frequently carried no furdier 
than the above description m terms of stereotyped thinking. But 
clearly it is not carried far enough, for it is not enough to know that 
a habitual preconception may distort perception, warp judgment, 
and mislead behavior. We need to know how the preconception 
arose in the first place, and how it was learned. The cynical attitude 
of many contemporary social scientists toward the rise of anti-Semi¬ 
tism, usually self-explained as merely sciendfic objectivity, is very 
possibly connected with dieir wilhngness to rest on the assertion 
that people are inevitably irrational, necessarily deluded by vague 
symbols, and their tendency to let it go at that. As a matter of fact, 
people are often rational and are frequently extricated from their 
dilemmas by symbols. What is required is an explanation of the 
distortion and irrationality as such. Why are prejudices instead of 
judicial attitudes formed in a given social situation ? Why is be¬ 
havior dictated by unreality instead of reality ? 

The answer to this deeper question cannot be made witliout 
some insight into pioblems of motivation. The dynamics of group 
prejudice is clarified neither by a mentalistic psychology nor by 
semantics. It is surely a matter of human drives, needs, and the fears, 
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hopes, hates, and aversions derived from them. Anti-Semitism is 
only superficially a system of distorted ideas or beliefs about Jews. 
The important component is hostility. The hostility, the emotion, 
IS what moves the whole complex. It produces the distortions of per¬ 
ception, it motivates the false beliefs, as well as the physical attacks 
and the verbal abuse, the book-burmng, and the window-smashing. 
The ideas and beliefs must be rationalizations for the hostility, al¬ 
though, of course, to the person concerned the beliefs seem to be 
primary and the hostile attitude secondary. The more the Jew is at¬ 
tacked the more monstrous his image becomes in order uncon¬ 
sciously to justify the attack. Like Cinderella, any one who is abused 
is ugly. 

Hostility toward a group that does not fight back is especially dif¬ 
ficult to rationalize. It is necessary to ascribe ill will to such a group; 
the Aryan therefore projects his own aggression into the Jew and 
accordingly finds it easy to believe that he is always an agent of 
revolution, that he is plotting the domination and enslavement of 
the entire world, as m the famous Protocols^ or even that he prac¬ 
tises ritual murder of Aryan children. 

If this hypothesis is correct, the essential question is one of ex¬ 
plaining the hostility. How is hate generated and how does it come 
to be fixated upon this relatively irrelevant idea of “being a Jew”? 

IV 

The proof that the clue to anti-Semitism is not a specific attitude 
but a profound and general human motive is fairly evident when 
one examines it in Germany. The fictions centering on the Jew have 
developed and intensified during the past seven years not by them¬ 
selves but in connection with a whole system of related hostile 
attitudes. The Nazis hate not only Jews but communists (at least 
prior to the Polish partition), pacifists, French, Russians, Czechs, 
Poles, dark-skinned peoples, and “barbarians” generally. Along 
with these antipathies goes a strong feeling of belonging to the 
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strong and glorious German folk—both a race and a.nation—to 
whom the term “Aryan” is often applied. This word, being bor¬ 
rowed from linguistics, had a certain scientific flavor attached to it 
even in prewar Germany, which helps to explain die prestige with 
which it IS loaded. Although scientifically meaningless when ap¬ 
plied to race, “Aryan” serves as an admirable slogan with which 
to turn resentment outward against othei peoples and thereby to 
strengthen group ties widiin the German nation. Anti-Semitism, 
national piide, die celebration of warfare, the demand for individ¬ 
ual conforrrvity and sacrifice, in short all the components of the 
Aryan doctrine are an interrelated system of convictions that ma¬ 
tured together, and the motivation of one part is not wholly sepa¬ 
rable from the motivation of any other part. 

How can one explain, except on the basis of an underlying pent- 
up anger, the way in which Hitler has been able to make the Jews 
identical with both capitalists and communists, thereby converting 
into a iinamraous hostility two previously conflicting hostilities? 
How else can one explain the way in which he is able so success¬ 
fully to transfer hatred from one nation to another, releasing or in¬ 
hibiting it in accordance with the needs of current foreign policy ? 
The German store of armaments is a threat to foreign governments, 
but a more important weapon in Hitler’s hands is the German reser¬ 
voir of popular anger, now turned upon “certain Englishmen.” 

V 

If the essendal question is the psychological one of why men be¬ 
come angry, why hate or hostility are generated, the answer is ob¬ 
vious although not simple. It is common sense diat infants, adults, 
and peoples become angry when they are thwarted, when they can¬ 
not get what they need or want Aggression is always caused by 
frustration. Other things may happen when a human mouve is 
blocked persistently by an obstacle, a dilemma, or an insoluble prob¬ 
lem, but the most natural reaction is anger and attack. The course 
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of ordinary living, especially the adjusting of life to the behavior of 
others, is frustrating to some degree, and therefore irritating to some 
degree; it is only when the frustration is prolonged and fundamen¬ 
tal that the results become serious. Then hostility flares out; then 
walls are smashed and heads roll. 

It IS only wlien frustration is present, moreover, that aggression 
occurs at all. There is no "instinct” of hostility in tlie sense of 
an inevitable human necessity. Pessimistic speculation about the 
fundamental rapacity of man or a primary destructive tendency in 
his nature is based on an inadequate view of history and anthropol¬ 
ogy. Doubly fallacious is the view that any race or nation is intrin¬ 
sically more hostile tlian another. The German people are by past 
culture and tradition peace-loving and equable; by nature they are 
no different from any one else. To think otherwise would be to 
commit die Aryan fallacy in an anti-Aryan form. The anger which 
motivates the Aryan complex is an anger that, in itself, is natural, 
human, and in a sense healthy. 

The crux of the whole problem lies in the fact that human aggres¬ 
sion may be misdirected. This fact has been abundantly proved in 
the study of individuals, but it is only beginning to be applied to 
the behavior of groups. Anger and attack, as reactions to frustra¬ 
tion, are normally directed against the frustrating agent—against 
the barrier between the individual and his goal—'whether it be a 
person or an institution, a wall or a law. But what if the frustrating 
agent is subtle and indiscoverable? What if the barriers are many, 
complex, and hedged about with the sacredness of immutable 
principles? It is hardly strange that in such circumstances the smol¬ 
dering hostility may be displaced toward irrelevant social objects. 
The greater the degree of tension and desperation, the greater 
should be the freedom with which aggression may be diverted. In¬ 
dividuals, either singly or collectively, who are thwaited m their 
effort to find the cause of their dilemma and destroy it are even¬ 
tually likely to select a scapegoat. It is this kind of situation that 
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leads pessimists to conclude tliat man bears within him a fatal reser¬ 
voir of aggression which requires some outlet. 

The picture becomes even clearer when the function of propa¬ 
ganda is taken into account. Propaganda cannot create hostility, 
It can, however, direct and fixate hostility. If there are in a society 
groups, institutions, and laws which are real frustrating agents for 
the majority, popular aggression will discover and destroy these 
agents unless it is diverted. It is to tire interest of tlie groups in ques¬ 
tion, consciously or not, to transfer tins mass hostility to some other 
groups or institutions. This will be all the easier if the frustrating 
groups are the possessors of prestige and respect in the minds of 
the middle class and if tire frustrating institutions and laws are gen¬ 
erally regarded as sacred and eternal. This is what propaganda can 
do. It can to some degree select the people’s enemies for them, re¬ 
leasing and channelling their anger in ways that have little or no 
effect on the frustrations which produced the anger. 

In Germany today the Jews are the victims of this comparatively 
irrelevant hatred; they receive it even though, as a group, they did 
not cause it. There can be no doubt that the amount of frustration, 
deprivation, hunger, and humiliation in postwar Germany has 
been tremendous. There was unemployment under the Republic 
with all Its crushing consequences. There was the currency inflation 
With the widespread loss of savings diat resulted. There was the 
economic insecurity that hampered the younger generation in mar¬ 
rying and having children. There was also the defeat in war with 
the resulting loss of prestige and national pride for all patriotic 
Germans. As a result of this there was discontent in Germany, in¬ 
ternal conflict, hostility, hate, and disorder. Aggression took many 
forms but the dilemmas and unsolved problems persisted. The 
National Socialist revolution coordinated this aggression and di¬ 
rected It into two mam channels, against the Jews and communists 
internally and against the victoiious nations externally. The Aryan 
doctrine served admirably to rationalize both these patterns of hos- 
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tility Some of the elements in these patterns were comparatively 
relevant to the frustrating agenaes; for example, the hatred of the 
Versailles treaty. Others were comparatively irrelevant; for ex¬ 
ample, the identifying of capitahsts and commumsts and the fix¬ 
ation on the Jewish group. The irrelevance of such identification 
IS well illustrated in die reported order, issued since die outbreak of 
hostilities, to German Jewish refugees, "Come home; all is forgiven.” 

The total amount of irrelevant aggression m Germany is prob¬ 
ably high. It exists, however, among all peoples m some degree, 
no nation has a monopoly of it. When a considerable part of a 
people becomes desperate, intellectual selection and rejection of 
propaganda become difficult. The guilt should fall on the propagan¬ 
dist who diverts angei from its appropriate goals. Widi nations, as 
with individuals, the susceptibility to delusions grows when fun¬ 
damental desires conflict and arc repressed Just as die Germans are 
intrinsically no more hostile, so also are they no more suggestible 
than others. The Aryan myth has performed a partially useful 
function for Germans, however tragically mistaken it may be. By 
turning hostility outward away from themselves it has lessened 
self-reproach, feelings of inadequacy, defeat, and guilt, and has sub¬ 
stituted self-confidence, pride, and the feeling of being united. 

It must be remembered that aggression which is not directed to¬ 
ward the frustrating obstacles that caused it does not subside; it per¬ 
sists and cannot be appeased. The cure for irrelevant aggression is 
the intelligent redirection of it, the solution of the problem, the 
transcending of the dilemma, or the destruction of the barrier. The 
Nazis feel nothing but contempt for people who seem to lack ag¬ 
gression and to be incapable of feeling a virile hostility. In a sense 
tliey are correct Anger has a function and it can be beneficial when 
It is aimed at the real cause. Sooner or later it must find its real tar¬ 
get Meanwhile, outsiders sliould themselves learn to be angiy, even 
m the present conflict, not at the German people but at their delu¬ 
sions, and to hate not them but their deceivers 



EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


PHILIP W. L. COX 
NewYor^ XJnwersity 

Wliat is this democracy in which the education to be discussed 
has a place? Is it a status or a program or any concrete and homo¬ 
geneous condition which would permit die adaptation of education 
to it? Obviously, democratic societies—clubs, unions, chuiches, 
nations—evidence wide variations when one is compared with an- 
odier. Indeed, any one democratic society examined either in cross 
section or over a period of time is very heterogeneous. 

Now one and again anotlier social-economic challenge or personal 
problem arises widiin a society made up of individuals and groups 
each with its separate set of interests, hopes, and prejudices. These 
varied mind-sets stimulate differing and sometimes irreconcilable 
proposals, agitauons, protests, reforms, “new deals,” and “returns 
to normalcy.” Nothing is settled for longj disagreements and cross- 
purposes and incoordinations are normal and welcomed within 
the framework of democracy. 

For this is the milieu of freedom; apart from diversity of beliefs, 
interests, and faiths, freedom is meaningless. Democracy is a 
friendly, cooperative way of living whereby conflicting ideas and 
aspirations can be resolved into tolerance, mutual helpfulness, and 
self-respect. 

Despite the diversities and competitions there are many goals that 
most men have in common. Beauty, orderliness, safety, friendliness, 
companionship, and social approvals are such goals. Whoever 
would flaunt his disregard of any one of these goals is sure to feel 
the pressure of group discipline whether through governmental ac¬ 
tion or through ostracism Whoever accepts and promotes the attain¬ 
ment of one or more of these goals, without violating the others, is 
ensured the social esteem of Jus fellow men, he is recognized as a 
public benefactor albeit a modest one. 
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The basic creed of democratic life is rooted in three loyalties 
winch all true democrats accept as binding upon themselves and 
their fellows: the perfectibility of man, the authority of truth, and 
the political equality of all mature and normal men; these are the 
de moct at's faiths. 

Education reflects both the diversities and the faiths of democratic 
societies. Inevitably, institutional educations have dual relationships 
to the societies that tolerate and in varying degrees support them. 
The first of these relationships involves the transmission of cultures 
which are approved by tlie adult members of the institutional group. 
In this relationship, as such, education is primarily a conservative 
process; language, health, courtesy, obedience to authority, friendly 
companionship, national and local pride art thus conserved. 

The second relationship has to do with the aspirations implicit in 
the Zeitgeist; in periods of soaal change these aspirations are di¬ 
verse, now one and again another of them dominates and finds 
expression in schools, churches, families, press, political platforms, 
and other instruments that affect the public mind. In both relation¬ 
ships, however, advocates of every educational program or pro¬ 
cedure are compelled to justify it in terms of its effect on individual 
personalities, of its scientific validity, and of its social-civic func¬ 
tional character. 

It is obvious, therefore, that whether dogma or experimentation 
characterizes the Zeitgeist there is a considerable degree of identity 
between the processes of social continuity and social change, and of 
formal and informal educations In societies wherein gradual evolu¬ 
tion has continued for a considerable period of time, as it did in 
village and rural life until tlie turn of the last century, most aspects 
of training and enlightenment, whedier in charge of parents, teach¬ 
ers, pastors, social-economic associations, or “reformers,” have re¬ 
enforced each other with a mmimum of misunderstanding and 
tension In America, for example, the attainment of universal liter¬ 
acy, health, temperance, good manners, minimal occupational 
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skills, and certain social flourishes—erudition, chirography, ath¬ 
letics, and music—has been encouraged, not only in schools but also 
in homes, churches, newspapers, nature clubs, humane societies, 
public libraries, and governmental departments. 

Such potent and ubiquitous educational influences are not pecul¬ 
iar to democratic societies, however, for similar goals have been 
sought and analogous institutions have been active m benevolent 
autocracies. What has diflerentiated democratic societies from those 
that have sought to maintain or attain a definitive social system has 
been a basic assumption. Democracy premises a changing world 
not only in regard to sciences and the arts but also in its social rela¬ 
tionships, its “truths," its customs, its governments, and its other 
institutions. 

From this unique assumption there have sprung several corol¬ 
laries : 

1. Since no final truth can be known, each individual is free to 
seek truth accoiding to Ins lights, and, consequently, no unanimity 
of belief in any regard is probable. 

2. Every youth and adult may aspire, if not to cultural, social- 
civic, or economic eminence in tomorrow’s world, at least to satisfy¬ 
ing security for himself and for those dependent upon him. 

3. Respect for the individuality o£ every man is such tliat liberty 
and equality are the rights of all, subject only to the restraint im¬ 
posed by each one’s own ethical judgments and by his respect for 
the rights of other men. 

4. The obvious impossibility for each one to meet the challenges 
of the current and emerging world by himself calls for voluntaristic 
cooperative action; government itself is an expression of such a 
social contract 

Democracy and democratic education flourish in an emerging 
wotld This optimistic orientation toward the future makes for an 
easy partnership of formal and informal educations. The school 
may, and in most instances does, “tend to its knitting,” teaching 
socially approved knowledges, skills, and attitudes by means of class 
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instruction and by means of an institutional life characterized by 
mutual helpfulness, tolerance of differences, and friendly teacher- 
pupil relationships. Quite apart from the school, however, youths 
gam their own social education by contacting the interests of adults 
through political campaigns, cliurch meetings, newspapers, drama, 
and vicarious participations in adult arguments. For good or for ill 
they educate themselves for participation in an adult world of 
political, economic, and cultural activities through their member¬ 
ship in societies whose thought and energies are directed toward 
such problems and programs. By and large, however, the same 
social approvals that control the school’s regimen also foster and 
limit the types of self-educationin which youths engage. 

The "wavering aims" of the school and of democratic societies. 
With shifts in the Zeitgeist the school inevitably stresses first one 
and tlien another aspect of its flexible curriculum and associational 
life, for it is dependent upon social support for its program. A con¬ 
siderable time lag characterizes it as is true also of many collateral 
educational institutions. Eventually, the school catches up to the 
social spirit that infuses the community, tliough it seldom goes to 
extremes. Its specialized function as a youth-rearing institution en¬ 
courages Its responsible officers to avoid the heated argument of 
bitter conflicts which accompany many honest disagreements re¬ 
garding public policies and programs. 

Despite this time lag and this partial removal from intense con¬ 
flict It IS evident that the school in a democracy reproduces within. 
Itself somewhat punfled and idealized situations typical of social 
life, as Dewey has asserted that it should do. Indeed, to a consider¬ 
able degree, democratic processes themselves constitute tlie true 
education of youths and adults; the school plays a significant part in 
furnishing a controlled environment of stimulation and security, 
supplying the tools, and practising the procedures that may most 
eflectively reenforce those commumty factors that promote alert¬ 
ness, competence, and tolerance in social life. 

Nevertheless, the school’s influence upon pupils and public is not 
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negative or passive, for teachers and pupils engage in cooperative 
endeavors to deal with problems both of the school and of the world 
outside the school. Not only do such institutional matters as student 
government, care of the budding, management of traffic, activity 
financing, school forums, and many other projects engage the 
earnest and successful efforts of teachers and pupils, but many 
teachers and pupils are also vigorously concerned with aspects of 
public policies and undertakings. Especially are such positive atti¬ 
tudes and practices characteristic of periods of social change and 
liberal ascendancy. 

Education tn a democracy flourishes insofar as it ts oriented 
toward hoped-for achievements. Education that deserves the name 
education in the democratic world addresses itself to the under¬ 
standing of and the will to solve social-civic and personal problems 
that are discernible in die present world and in the impending 
world. Such an orientation is indeed found in the most vigorous 
educative institutions of democracy. Progressive schools, public 
forums, independent journals, Congressional debates, the supple¬ 
mentary publicity and agitations of many diverse pressure groups, 
city, State, and national planning commissions and their critics— 
everywhere in democratic life one finds examples of appeals to in¬ 
dependent judgment and spirit of fair play that evidence faith in the 
common man. Always, when hope and faith in the future dominate 
society, we find the common man seeking to understand and to 
create for himself informed opinions upon some or many of the 
issues that inevitably develop when problems that have no certain 
right solutions are attacked. 

In a world characterized by expansion and optimism, inquiry, 
experimentation, and tolerance of diversity are normal, satisfying, 
and, to a degree, inevitable concomitants of life. Democratic institu¬ 
tional education tends, therefore, to provide, in part, dynamic coun¬ 
terparts of die social mind. It welcomes and provides diverse 
opportunities for differing individuals; it advocates heterogeneity 
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in tlie 5 earch for right solutions of significant problems; it tolerates 
and, to a significant extent, encourages participation in policy-mak¬ 
ing and executive action on the part of its energetic members, even 
though the resulting fragmentation of programs and action often 
results m temporary frictions, competitions, and even stalemates. 

Teachers m a democracy are free to believe and to act as individu^ 
als. Education for a liberal democracy, insofar as it is not entirely 
incidental to community life, requires that at least a vigorous 
minority of teachers be concerned about present and future social- 
civic-cultural conditions both at home and abroad, and that in dieir 
personal and civic roles they exemplify the democratic procedures 
of understanding, planning, persuading, compromising, and co¬ 
operating. 

These positively oriented teachers would by themselves be im¬ 
potent to influence the stereotypes of institutional education. For¬ 
tunately, however, they find in the extraschool world many diverse 
groups—political, economic, aesthetic, religious, and “cultural”— 
that are aggressively interested in reforms. Wtth any or all of these 
groups alert teachers are free in a democracy to mak^e common 
cause. From them they receive inspiration, ideologies, programs, 
and public support. In cooperation with them, by means of organi¬ 
zation, publicity, and campaigns, they influence public opinion and 
the acts of legislative bodies and executive officers, and hence of 
judicial bodies. 

Educational institutions serve democracy most effectively by so 
coordinating their total program as to capitalize upon the things 
these pioneering agencies are doing now to personalize and make 
conscious the responsibilities and privileges that characterize volun¬ 
tary participatory community Ufe. Such deliberate effort to mobilize 
and coordinate the efforts of civic groups to promote community 
welfare involves successful and satisfying participations in demo¬ 
cratic processes of cooperation, conflict, proposal, compromise, plan¬ 
ning, and performance. 
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American sc hools already provide examples of adjustments to the 
needs of the times. From the point of view of the school itself, such 
processes involve nothing more revolutionary dian an acceleration 
of tendencies that already are evident in progressive secondary 
schools, for dicse schools increasingly welcome and make provi¬ 
sions for all normal youths of high-school age each accoi ding to his 
talents and needs Such schools are developing into community-cen¬ 
tered institutions. They not only proffer their services for adult 
classes, public forums, and cooperauve employment, but tliey also 
participate with other civic agencies to diminish delinquency, in¬ 
crease health and safety, improve community beauty, provide recre¬ 
ation, furnish guidance, obtain jobs, and invite the participation of 
youths in community planning and accomplishments. 

In connection with this new orientation of the curriculum, aspects 
of advancing science and technology themselves enter tlie school as 
equipment; motion pictures, radios, public-address systems, both 
as instruments for better learning and as themselves subjects for 
study, have followed but not replaced stercopticons and grapho- 
phones, household and shop equipment, and typewriters and other 
office machines, all actually or potentially omnipresent in the en¬ 
vironments of boys and girls and adults. These mechanical instru¬ 
ments are in many cases themselves used by pupils for social services 
and school projects, so that they promote aesthetic expression and 
CIVIC competencies. 

Most important of the aspects of curriculum adjustments in the 
secondary school is its increasing emphasis on social meanings and 
associated learnings in connection with many topics or subjects 
Not only are shoes, food, insurance, automobiles, soap, and textiles 
studied but also the costs, processes, profits, labor organizations, 
sales methods, governmental relationsliips, and financial operations 
connected with the production, distribution, and consumption of 
these products and services. 

The school curriculum extends itself far beyond subject fields: 
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guidance and student activities are merged with it to compose the 
total educational life of the school. In'fact the school as a whole sup¬ 
plements and tends to replace the classroom as the locus of educa¬ 
tional activities; library, museum, cafeteria, auditorium, school 
grounds, corridors, office, supply room, and other special rooms call 
for pupils to serve as curators, artists, musicians, clerks, caretakers, 
service squads, counselors, managers, audience members, critics, agi¬ 
tators, and planners, just as analogous out-of-school institutions do. 

With the new orientations m democratic schools new objectives 
have required new bases for evaluation of adequacy and progress 
both for pupils and for institutions themselves. For pupils there 
have been developed measures and descriptive standards of person¬ 
ality, readinesses, attitudes, and of physical and intellectual com¬ 
petences and needs. For institutions, the Commission for Coopera¬ 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards has devised and applied 
significant functional measures. Since whatever measures are insti¬ 
tutionally sanctioned tend to determine tlie rewards to be sought by 
students and teachers, this revolutionary change m testing tends to 
support the new educational program of the school. 

As inevitable counterparts of die trends that have been mentioned 
are two closely related phenomena: the democratic administration 
and supervision of the schools whereby teachers are encouraged 
to engage in policy-making, innovations, and improvement of prac¬ 
tices , and the emphasis put upon teachers^ personalities as aspects of 
the school’s educational program, in the belief that, wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly, teachers teach what they are rather more certainly than 
they do their erudition. 

Practices analogous to those of American secondary schools may 
be found tn educational institutions of all democracies. The pro¬ 
gressive practices which have been listed above, and others that 
might be teased out from a more extended consideration of modern 
high schools, are responses to specific challenges that the evoludon 
of American democracy holds for its sdiools. Nevertheless, while 
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these manifestations of adaptation are peculiarly American, the 
general patterns of response are not unique. 

Indeed, acquaintance with significant schools of Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, and pre-Munich 
Czecho-Slovakia, and of erstwhile democratic Gei many and Austria 
brings to light many examples of parallel adaptations, sometimes 
within the regular school systems but more often in voluntaristic 
or quite nonscholastic adventures in education.' Formal institutions, 
elementary and secondary schools and universities, exemplify tliese 
trends chiefly through pioneering schools or school systems, where¬ 
in provisions for health, aesthetic experiences, school journeys, pupil 
initiative, and democratic administration are encouraged. Apart 
from the organized educational system, however, independent 
schools, springing from various sources—the Folk Highschools of 
Denmark, Abbotsholme in England, the Activity School of Ferriere 
in Switzerland—adventure more freely because they are not ham¬ 
pered by institutional rigidities; thus they tend to extend the 
boundaries of diversification which is basic to progress through 
experimentation and adaptation. 

Potentially more fundamental in their long-term effect on dem¬ 
ocratic education, however, have been the social organizations in 
European democracies that have been directly concerned with the 
attainment of economic and cultural objectives and in which young 
and old have associated and cooperated. Trade unions, cooperatives, 
political parties, agricultural reformists, physical-education associa¬ 
tions, international reconciliation groups, and cultural societies have 
sought to enlist the support and participauon of youths in the pro¬ 
motion of their aims. In Great Britain, France, and Scandinavia 
these groups work somewhat independently, though there is much 
overlapping. 

In postwar Germany and Austria there were adult-encouraged 

'Philip W. L Cox and Joseph Roucck, “Examples of Community Study in European 
Schools," In Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 1938. 
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youth movements tliat competed for the devotion of youth to politi¬ 
cal, economic, recreational, and cultural programs. In the Slavic 
countries, the Sokol and governmental youth-service organizations 
have enlisted the interest and energies of young people for national¬ 
istic and social-betterment ends. Unfortunately, the steps from adult 
tolerance of youth organizations to adult encouragement, adult pro¬ 
motion, adult leadership, adult dominance, and finally adult en¬ 
slavement of youth through these organizations are all too easily 
taken as a soaety loses its faith in experimentation and democracy. 
Insofar as adults are true to voluntarism in the attainment of social 
goals for which they strive, they tolerate, however critically, the 
diverse and sometimes radical slogans and proposals of youth organi¬ 
zations so long as no overt illegal action is undertaken. 

Education in a democracy demands teachers whose characters are 
positive It may be that in a world wherein little or no ideological 
confusion and conflict existed, democracy as a way of life could safe¬ 
ly be left on the genetic level; there might then be little need for 
most persons to intellectualize the process. A few philosophers 
might worry about consistencies and values, while the rest of us 
went on in our fiiendiy manner, feeling and acting in ways that 
make possible the universal pursuit of happiness, learning our adap¬ 
tations by imitation, trial and error, and the winning of the approval 
of men of good will. 

But we do not live in a world that is free from ideological confu¬ 
sion and conflict. Democracy, unlike fascism, cannot be blindly ac¬ 
cepted; otherwise it would be too easy for its behavior patterns to 
be rationalized into those of docile acceptance of other men’s goals. 
Hence, education in a democracy, at least in its higher reaches, must 
frequently seek to plumb the depths and to explore the heights of 
human values. The final truth, if such there be, will evade those 
who seek it; but the search will not be vain, for always some new 
insight, some new understanding, some broader sympathy may 
emerge. In any case, a fairer and more adequate conception of the 
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many-phased and ever changing relationships o£ men and their 
institutions will result. 

Only those teachers who are engaged in the search for trudi can 
possibly help others, youths or adults, in tlieir search. If democracy 
were as static as a geometry proposition or the details of a military 
campaign of the Napoleonic wars, it might be feasible for teachers 
to teach what they had “learned," But today’s democratic problems 
are never precisely the same as those of yesterday; hence teachers 
and learners are no longer clearly differentiated. They adventure to¬ 
gether over terrain that has no clearly marked paths, and so intel¬ 
lectual security in the midst of unsolved problems is achieved. 

Such changes can be made only by faculties that are recruited 
in part at least from protesting youth, those who care something 
about the world in which they live and which they are to transmit 
to those who follow them. To them economics is not something 
printed in a book; it involves trade-umon tactics and aspirations 
and slogans, party ideologies, loyalties, and hostilities To them 
physics and chemistry and biology are more dian laboratory “exper¬ 
iments" and notebooks and true-false tests; they involve technol¬ 
ogies and destruction and preservation and a changing world. 

How democratic educatiotis differ from those of totalitarian 
states. In the foregoing pages the writer has sketched the function 
of formal education in a democracy, its relations to informal educa¬ 
tions, and exemplifications of positive orientations found in many 
American high schools. These examples evidence adjustments to 
the needs of the modern world. He does not desire to imply, how¬ 
ever, that the conditions he advocates and cites are universally at¬ 
tained as yet in any democracy. Indeed, if democracy should achieve 
these conditions its work would largely have been accomplished. 

But democracy is best understood as a process, a way of associated 
living whereby many adjustments may be worked out voluntarily 
and independently by individuals and groups whose only agree¬ 
ments are a desire for social welfare and a somewhat tomantic 
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faith in liberty to think freely and to act experimentally upon the 
hypotheses in which such thinking results. 

This relationship between freedom and education is not new. 
“The state has said that only free men may be educated, but I say 
that only educated men may be free”; so Epictetus asserted many 
centuries ago. This relationship brings into sharp relief the funda¬ 
mental distinctions between education in a democracy and educa¬ 
tion under totalitarianism. 

Freedom is meaningless unless individualism and diversity of 
beliefs are welcome. With such diversity and conflict amidst tol¬ 
erant and courteous critics and cooperators, each individual has his 
chance and knows that he has his chance to satisfy his urge for self- 
expression through his unique contribution to group welfare. No 
dogma, no stereotype, no verboten sign prevents the seeker after 
truth from following the facts in his cogitation. He is a free spirit, 
an ever growing mind. 

Such freedom accelerates the voluntary modification of obsolete 
borrowed patterns of curriculum, methodology, and organization, 
derived from an epoch when scholastic education was cloistered 
and erudite. It encourages every teacher and every pupil to think 
for himself and speak what he believes to be true, and to extend the 
same courtesy to his fellows. Thus, each person educates himself in 
the process of cogitation, in the methods of calm reconciliation of 
conflicting ideas, and in the willingness to admit his own short¬ 
comings and to modify his conclusions in the light of better ideas 
or of newly discovered facts. 

In democratic schools, in a word, there is a gradual development 
of a democratic method of behavior and of cogitation whereby 
every pupil, parent, and teacher is encouraged to examine critically 
and to propose improvements in the school life. The community 
and the school tend to become one interrelated system of educa¬ 
tional environments. Each youth and adult voluntarily seeks his so¬ 
cial selfhood in terms of the social good. 
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By such means, tl\e individual as an end of society’s functioning 
is self-limited by tlie fact tliat the highest and most satisfying ex¬ 
pression of each one is found in terms of human fellowship, of 
truth, and of cooperative social action. 

The attainment of tliis democratic social self is tlie highest expres¬ 
sion of man. It is die antidiesis of the brutalized mass-man which 
is the creature and the tool of arbitrary sinister arrogance. With 
such, potent sections of once civilized man rushing toward bar¬ 
barism and slavery, being pressed into a single form, acting, feeling, 
and “thinking” alike and according to predetermined patterns of 
national, racial,and authoritarian ideologies, and accepting hate and 
violence and cruelty as norms of life, hope for man 04 man rather 
than beast rests with democratic education. It is free of hate because 
hate distorts the heart and blinds the passions of man. It believes in 
honest fellowship because in the warm glow of friendship and mu¬ 
tual confidence man rises to his full stature. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process m educational sociology and also those projects in \tndred 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 

A NEW SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON RESEARCH PROJECTS ^ 

As a result of the activities of the Research Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa, honorary educational fraternity, a plan has been formulatell for 
the selection through chapter programs and the publication by the na¬ 
tional organization of abstracts of a relatively few studies which are 
regarded by workers m the field as of outstanding usefulness in practical 
school situations.^ 

The work will be carried on through the seven district units repre¬ 
sented by members of the Committee Each chapter of the fraternity will 
appoint a small carefully chosen research committee whose function shall 
include the selection (from studies produced in the area in which the 
chapter serves) of the four most valuable and practical studies that have 
been produced during the current two-year period. Many studies be 
considered and the final four selected will be chosen on the basis of care¬ 
fully developed criteria provided by the Research Committee The em¬ 
phasis m selection will be placed on usefulness and value in the practical 
school situation. 

After the local chapters of the fraternity have selected the studies, they 
will be abstracted m accoidance with a plan of the National Research 
Committee, and two copies of the abstract for each of the four studies 
selected will be sent to the dxstiicC representative. It shall be the function 
of the district representatives, as members of the Committee, to “collect 
these abstracts, eliminate duplications, edit the manuscripts, and forward 
them to the chairman of the Committee ” At the meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee a selection will be made from the two or three hundred studies 
submitted by the local chapters and a manuscript will be prepared with 

^ The Research Commiltee is composed of the seven district representatives Fred L Stetson, 
L L Stand]e)j, Wjllard N Van Slyck, J V Dreitwieser, T C Holy, Marvin E Porch, Ullin 
W. Leavcll, and Arnold E Joyal (chairman), National Vice-President 
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the possible title, “Research Studies o£ Practical Value to Educators 1937- 
1939" It IS expected that the fraternity will publish this volume which 
will contain not over 150 studies, each of which has been abstracted to 
occupy one printed page. They will be classified and thoroughly indexed. 
The project will make it possible to give impoitant studies that remain 
unknown deserved recognition 

The research activities of Phi Delta Kappa are leported from time to 
time ill the Phi Delia Kappan, a national publication of the fraternity 
that IS devoted to the promotion of researdi, service, and leadership m 
education 

STUDY OF THE NEGRO DELINQUENT IN CHICAGO COMPLEIED 

A Study of the Negro delinquent in Chicago has recently been com¬ 
pleted by Earl R Moses of the department of social science of Morgan 
College. The study was begun in January 1930 as a joint study project 
carried on under the auspices of the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago and the Chicago Urban League 

This study deals with four aspects of delinquency as follows: (i) com¬ 
munity backgrounds of Negro delinquency, including the geographic 
distribution of Negro delinquents over a period of three decades, (2) 
family backgrounds of delinquency, based on statistical data and life- 
history document materials, (3) the problem of recidivism, including the 
prediction of recidivism and a check on cases of actual recidivism after an 
elapsed period of thiee years, and (4) personality adjustment and de¬ 
linquent behavior. It is expected that the study will be published in the 
near future. 

A PROPOSED JOURNAL OF WPA RESEARCH 

There are more than 2,000 WPA projects devoted solely to research. 
In New York City alone there are scores of such projects Virtually every 
field of investigation is represented including sociology, education, psy¬ 
chology, economics, medicine, chemistry, history, housing, industrial 
technology, natural resources, and so forth. These research projects are 
earned on in connection with and under the direction of universities, 
hospitals, museums, libraries, and municipal boards and departments. 

In order to bring these numerous investigations and their results to¬ 
gether in centralized printed form at regular intervals, without the finan¬ 
cial and technical limitations enforced by individual publication, it has 
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been suggested that a journal for WPA research be established to be 
published each month. This publication would make the results of WPA 
research more readily accessible to professional organizations and various 
public agencies, would make nontechnical accounts of such research and 
Its application more readily accessible to the general public, and would 
provide a bureau to which questions from the public involving research 
could be referred. 

It has been suggested that the journal include popular articles sug¬ 
gested by various research projects, a record of project research in progress 
or being planned, original articles on lesults of the various research 
projects, and abstracts and reviews of WPA work published in other 
forms 

It IS proposed that the project be under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Writers Project m cooperation with the American Newspaper Guild 
with an adequate staff required for such a publication 

The new j0urn«al has been proposed by Burrill Freedman, Executive 
Secretary of the National Citizens Committee for Support of the WPA 
Pians have been prepared in consultation with a number of Columbia 
University professors 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA MONOGRAPHS 

The following monographs have been published by the Bureau of 
Social Research of the Municipal University of Omaha* The American 
Family, Social Legislation tn Nebraska, Hospital Social Service tn 
Omaha, Industrial and Business Life of Negroes tn Omaha, Childi en of 
Divorce; Studies in Urban Sociology, Readings in Child Welfare, The 
Crippled Child, Readings tn Criminology; Adult Education in Omaha; 
Reseat ch Studies in Contemporary Society, Problems of Ethnic Assimila¬ 
tion in Omaha, An Ecological Study of Omaha, A Study of Child Plac¬ 
ing; Personality and Leadership, Principles of Sociology, Mental Ills in 
Douglas County, Problem of Illegitimacy in Nebraska; Study of Old 
Age Assistance tn Douglas County. 

The following monographs are in preparation “A Survey of Recrea¬ 
tional Activities and Opportunities in Omaha”; "Leisure Time Interests 
of High School Students in Omaha and Council Bluffs”; “A Syllabus 
and Notebook for Study of Urban Sociology.” 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Reifoltfiions and Dtctatorshiffs, by Hans Kohn. Cambridge; Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1939, xii + 437 pages. 

This IS a compilation of twelve essays that have been revised since pre¬ 
vious publication. It is divided into three parts. Background, consisting 
of three chapters on Messianism, Napoleon, and Nationalism; Twentieth 
Centu ry Europe, which is a comparative analysis of communism, fascism, 
and democracy, with an interesting chapter entitled “The Twilight of 
Nationalism?”; A New Near East, including Turkey, Arabia, and Zion¬ 
ism. The volume concludes with an excellent analysis of the crisis of 
totalitarian governments 

The volume presents the inevitable weakness of a compilation—lack 
of unity—but each chapter is a clear, succinct analysis of the problem by 
an author who realistically grapples with world problems and has retained 
a zealous faith in American democracy. 

tdorth o/Mtf D^^/^«i>tf,byERSKINE Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
White, New York: The Viking Press, 1939,128 pages. 

Here is a novel work which will revolutionize the conventional tourist 
books as well as textbooks m geography. Although it deals with Czecho¬ 
slovakia, a country which was sold down the river by Chamberlain for 
the sake of “peace for our time,*’ its approach will make the publication 
live for many years to come. Its able combination of short stories with 
brilliant and telling photographs suggests a new educational techniq^ue 
for the presentation of human geography. 

Public Opinion in a Democracy, by Charles W. Smith, Jr. New 
York; Prentice-Hall, 1939, ix + 598 pages. 

The importance of public opinion as an academic subject is now appre¬ 
ciated as it has seldom been before. In contrast to the recent work of Albig, 
• whose approach was empiric, Smith’s study is “based on the assumption 
that public opinion in a democracy is still a virile force, and that democ¬ 
racy itself IS not yet done for." One of Smith's strongest points is Ins ability 
to make the case very readable. 
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Democracy and World Opinion, by Edwin D. Schoonmaker New 
York; Richard R, Smith, 1939,331 pages. 

To the student o£ propaganda, tliis is a valuable source o£ concrete illus¬ 
trations; to the layman it is a tcvealing analysis of the shifting battle for 
control of public opinion. The author tiaces the vacillating alliances of 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and Fiance. In this analysis of the 
alliances he pointedly illustrates the lesultant propaganda campaigns 
in the United States. The materiaUstic attitude of self-interest of these 
nations is indicated by the answer of a British propaganda agent to the 
question, “How much would it cost to persuade a neutral nation to be¬ 
come an ally in event of war?” The reply was, ‘For a small nation, one 
million dollars, but for a big, ignorant nation like America, at least fifty 
million.” 

The author believes that America can remain at peace only by a policy 
of complete isolatiori and the bmldmg up of resistance to all propaganda 

The Politics of the Balkans, by Joseph S. Roucek New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1939 

The Balkans was the cradle of the last wir; today it is the area of con¬ 
flict of the many-tentacled arms of empire of the major powers In 1912- 
1914 the struggle was one of arms and force; today it is a conflict of eco¬ 
nomic imperialism and of diplomacy The strategic importance of this 
area is more rather than less vital now than twenty years ago. Few books 
have appeared so opportunely as this litde volume; and no one wishing 
to understand the intiicate maze of Central European power politics can 
afford to miss this clear, forceful, and realistic summary of the economic, 
sociological, and political significance of the Balkans 
The first two chapters present the general background necessary for 
an understanding of the separate chapters dealing with each country 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Gicece, Bulgaria, and Macedonia The 
concluding chapter is a succinct analysis of Balkan foreign policies in¬ 
cluding the Balkan Entente and the relation of the area to Italy, Germany, 
and France 

World Order, by Lionel Curtis New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939,985 -)- Ixviii pages. 

This book is more than a philosophical and theological interpretation 
of world history, it is an earnest and sincere attempt to justify the author’s 
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firm corvvictlon tKat the commonwealth o£ nations can no longer be lim¬ 
ited to the national state, and that nations, conscious of their own distinc¬ 
tive histones and structures, will learn to function as organs of one inter¬ 
national commonwealth. This world commonwealth will develop as a 
result of the application of the awareness of the unity o£ God and man, 
or to use the author’s English title of the volume, through The Common¬ 
wealth of God The author believes the United States and Canada present 
the ideal situation for the initiation of such an enterprise. 

Economic Problems tn a Changing World, edited by Willard L. 
Thorp. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939,820 pages. 

Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Director of Economic Research, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc, and nine associates have prepared this all-inclusive vol¬ 
ume which deals with the maladjustments of out economic system The 
editor holds that our economic troubles are not the result of the malicious 
behavior of some individual or even of any group of individuals Nor, he 
avers, are they the result of faulty decisions on the part of some super¬ 
planning agency directing all economic activity These problems arise 
rather from the failure of the system to make the necessary adjustments. 
The book has, then, for its purpose the examination of the inertias and 
interferences of one sort or another that have developed in the structure 
of industry itself, in business habits, in the pressures of interested groups, 
and in the relation of government and law to industry. Sections of the 
book arc devoted to consumer problems, price problems, managerial 
problems, labor problems, problems of capital, problems of government, 
and problems of modern economic conflict. 

Friedrich Paulsen—An Autobiography, translated and edited by 

Theodor Lorenz with a foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler 

New York: Columbia Univeisity Press, 1938, 420 pages. 

“This is a fascinating book,” says President Butler in beginning his 
foreword He used the right adjective. It will arouse the enthusiasm of 
many a professor, many a philosopher, and many others While it consists 
of more than 500 pages it is interesting from beginning to end It is very 
informative in the realm of comparative education, history of education, 
and philosophy Many people m universities have read Paulsen’s books 
on the German universities. They well know his style of thought and his 
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philosophy But this book, the account of his own life, is a fitting climax 
to the career of a man who gave his life to the cause of education, not 
merely in Germany but the world at large. Part I is entitled "Recollection 
of My Youth ” It comprises very human, very interesting chapters regard¬ 
ing his life as a child in Holland, his parents, his early education at the 
Gymnasium, and his life as a university student In these days, when so 
many students and teachers arc studying education comparatively they 
will find heie much interesting material on the German educational 
system of his day University teachers will find also the annals of a man 
who was not only a great scholar but a teacher who was always studying 
his own methods of instruction These characteristics of the man make 
the book interesting and highly valuable to all university people in every 
land, for the problems with which Paulsen concerned himself were the 
life, the instruction, and the purposes of the universities in every land 

Educational Broadcasting 1936, Proceedings of the First National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
D. C., on December 10, ii, and 12,1936. Edited by C. S. Marsh. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937,463 pages. 

The table of contents includes names of the speakers They resemble 
the membership roll of any education confeience. There are two or 
three radio names, eg., Prate, Sarao^, and Murrow. An examination of 
the volume reveals that the conference dealt with education and the 
radio. The papers and discussion prove that the conference was a first one. 

The volume should be read by any one interested in educational broad¬ 
casting The reader, if confused about the subject before he reads the 
book, will find himself in exactly the same state of confusion after he 
reads it. If, however, the reader is interested m issues related to education 
and radio, and if he is willing to analyze and classify his notes he will be 
rewarded by a pretty good outline of the subject. The editor deserves 
praise for excellent workmanship considering his materials and tools. His 
materials constitute the prize jig-saw puzzle of 1936, and his tools were 
borrowed from other education conferences Give Marsh freedom to use 
his own tools and to choose his own materials and he would do much 
better than was possible in this volume 

Anyway, better get the book and read it—^in spots at least Reviewers 
have been known to err in judgment And the conference was legitimate 
and serious 
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Constructing Tests and Grading tn Elementary and High School 
Subjects, by Henry Daniel Rinsland. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., i937> 323 pages. 

The teacher who is looking foi help in constructing objective tests for 
use m his or her classes should own this book. All types of test items for 
both elementaiy- and secondary-school subjects are given a thorough 
treatment. 

Multiple choice, sentence completion, simple recall matching, alternate 
response, and miscellaneous forms are amply illustrated with examples 
of good and bad practice. The book represents the best treatment to date 
of the teacher-constructed objective test and is a veritable storehouse of 
suggestions for elementary- and high-school teachers in making tests for 
use in any subject. The very adequate documentation of content adds to 
the value of the book. 


A College Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of Students, 
by Kenneth L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman. Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936,157 pages. 


There are two kinds of curriculum innovation among American col¬ 
leges today, The one hails from executives as reformers and is largely 
pragmatic; the other from the faculties themselves and is modestly scien¬ 
tific and cooperative. This book gives the interesting story of an example 
of the latter type by the faculty of the Central State Teachers College at 
Mt Pleasant, Michigan, Both the purpose of the experiment and the 


methods of procedure deserve high commendation and will interest other 


such faculties After the establishment of objectives for a two-year pro¬ 
gram of general education this faculty addresses itself to the task of 
formulating a curriculum based upon "the functional needs of students ” 


The book is a definite contribution to systematic curriculum construction 
at the college level. 
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EDITORIAL 

Tlie Educational Sociology Section of the American Sociological 
Association voted, at its annual meeting in Detroit, December 1938, 
to again publish tlie papers to be read at the next annual Section 
meeting in the December 1939 issue of The Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Sociology, the official publication of the Section. At tliis 
same meeting, its action of the previous year was reaffirmed: 

“That the December issue be made available to all interested in 
the activities of the Section upon the payment of fifty cents, twenty- 
five cents of which shall be used by the Section to establish a perma¬ 
nent mailing list, the remainder to reimburse The Journal for the 
cost of publication and mailing the issue. Money should be sent to 
Professor F. J. Brown, School of Education, New York University, 
Secretary of the Section.” 
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PROPOSAL FOR A FIRST-COURSE TEXT 

HEAD BAIN 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

1 will not discuss the ftrst course in much detail. From reading 
the considerable literature on this subject/ one gets die general im¬ 
pression that elementary texts are very diverse in content, widely 
different in organization, and exhibit marked conceptual and theo¬ 
retical confusion. Some texts are oriented toward social problems; 
others, toward social evolution by way of cultural anthropology and 
biology; still odiers are oriented towaid geography, ecology, gene¬ 
tics, race, or population; some make a conceptual approach and 
some are primarily descriptive of the structure and functioning of 
the major social institutions; some emphasize social psychological 
(even Freudian) factors while others try to use data and concepts 
which are essentially societal. The materials may be presented from 
any of several methodological points of view, though most texts 
utilize all in varying degrees. Among the common methodological 
approaches, we may mention case studies, statistics; graphs and 

'One of the most recent papers is Haul B Poreman, “An Analysis of Content in Introductory 
Sociology Courses," Social Forces, December 1938, pp. 211-219 Foreman cites a number 
of papers on the subject, including the complete report of the Anicncan Sociological Society's 
Committee on the Introductory Course which appeared in The ]Qurnal 0/ Uducatioml So¬ 
ciology, September 1933, pp 1-82. Some addicional papers not cited by Foreman arc 
L. D. Zclcny, “Introductory Sociology in State Teachers Colleges," Sociology and Social 
Feseareh, July-August 1939, pp 535-561, Richard T laPicre, “Content and Technique 
of Teaching Introductory Sociology," find, March-April 1937, pp 351-355, Carl E Dent, 
"The Status of Introductory Sociology, on the PaciHc Coast," ibtd, March-Apnl 1937, pp 
356-36O1 L L, Bernard, “The ObjecLves of the First Course in Sociology," ibid, January- 
February 1936, pp. 203-214, and a sontewhat similar article, "Function and Content of the 
First Course in Sociology," The lonmaf of Educational Sociology, December 1935, pp 231- 
242; Read Bam, “Suggestions for the First Course in Sociology," ibid, January 1933, pp 
285-2891 H E Jensen, D G Stout, H E Meyer, L A, Gucssaz, Jr, "Teaching Sociology 
m Colleges and High Schools," Social Forces, December 1936, pp 2.16-125, and a sym* 
posium m the same journal, March 1931, pp 319-343, by E D. Woods, R E Baber, F H 
Hankins, C A, Dawson, and M Willey, Read Bain, “High School Sociology," The High 
School Teacher, April 1931, pp, 134-137, *52-155, may interest those who teach the ele¬ 
mentary course and prepare teachers for it 
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other pictorial, topological, and diagrammatic devices; historical 
development; and generalized description witli and without illus¬ 
tration by concrete data 

The result of this confusing diversity is that students who transfer 
from one institution to another may have had an elementary course 
so different in content, terminology, and mode of presentation that 
they are poorly prepared for their new academic situation. Students 
who enter certain graduate schools may also be handicapped be¬ 
cause of tbeir peculiar undergraduate training. Some of the mis¬ 
understandings and terminological controversies of professional 
sociologists may be both a cause and effect of the diversity and con¬ 
fusion in the first course. Certainly the vagueness of the field gener¬ 
ally called sociological contributes to the ill repute of sociology 
among other social scientists, still more so among physical and bio¬ 
logical scientists, and also among publicists, journalists, and intelli¬ 
gent laymen. 

No text is limited to any specific definition of the field, body of 
data, or mode of presentation. All texts have considerable concep¬ 
tual, contentual, and presentational similarity. There is a body of 
fact and theory which roughly may be called sociological. By and 
large, sociologists have a universe of discourse which enables them 
to understand each other fairly well and to make explicit their dif¬ 
ferences as well as their agreements. In recent years, this area of 
agreement has been increasing rapidly as a result of more (and 
more careful) factual research and more rigorous thinking about 
the theoretical implications of research methods and findings. 
This is reflected in recent textbooks, especially since 1933, when the 
Society’s Committee on Introductory Sociology published its re¬ 
port and made recommendations as to what the first course should 
contain. Eubank’s The Concepts of Sociology, in 1932, and other 
similar works since have called attention to the need for greater 
care in the definition and use of concepts and other technical terms 
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in sociology." In 1938, the Committee for Conceptual Integration 
was organized and already has produced some useful work.® 

In view of these facts, it is probably true that there is much more 
consensus among sociologists as to their field of inquiry and teach¬ 
ing tlian frequently is asserted by themselves and others. This is also 
probably true of sociological theory, the terms in which it is ex¬ 
pressed, and the supporting data for hypotheses, principles, and 
interprctadons. Many apparent misunderstandings are due to em¬ 
phasis on particular research problems and the necessarily different 
methodologies which must be employed because of the peculiarities 
of the problems and the personal interests, special skills, and profes¬ 
sional training of the investigators, or the limitations of time, money, 
and staff. 

Space prohibits any discussion of the first course except in the 
most general terms. In 1933, the Society’s committee suggested that 
the content of the first course be organized under the following six 
general categories: groups and group life; fundamental social proc- 


* E, E, Eubank, T/ie Concept! of Sociology (Boston* D C ticath and Company, 1932)5 H 
Becker and L. von Wiese, Syitemattc Soaology (New York' John Wjlcy and Sons, 1932), 
H A. Phelps, The Pntictples and Lams of Soctolagy (New York John Wiley and Sons, 
1936); G, A, Lundberg, Foundations of Soaology and S. C Dodd, The Dimensions of 
Sociology (lo be published in 1940 by the Afocmillan Company) A few of the many articles 
along this line are. Read Bam, "The Concept of Comp 1 e:iity in Sociology," Social Forces, 
December 1929, pp, 222-231, and March 1930, pp 369-3785 Read Dain, "The Concept of 
Social Process," Proceedings of the Amencan Soaological Society, August 1932, 26, pp 
10-185 G. A Lundberg, "Quantitative Methods in Social Psychology,” Ameiican Sociological 
Review, February 1936, pp. 38-54, and discussion by Willard Waller, pp 54-60 (see also 
Waller’s "Insight and Scientific Method," American fournal of Sociology, November 1934, 
pp 285-297)50 A Lundberg, “The Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology,"/ 4 njer;- 
can Sociological Review, Ocichtr 1936, pp, 703-721, R V, Bowers, "Conceptual Intcgialion 
and Sociological Theory," ibid, June 1938, pp, 307-319, Harry Alpert, "Operational Defi¬ 
nitions III Sociology,” ibid, December 1938, pp 855-861, S G Dodd, "A Tension Theory 
of Societal Action," tbid, February 1939, pp 56^7, H. Blumcr, “Science Without Con¬ 
cepts," American Journal of Sociology, January 1931, pp 515—533, John H Mueller, "Tiie 
Present Status of the Cultural Lag Hypothesis," American Sociological Review, June 19381 
pp. 320-337 

® A Blumenthal's work, Six Essays on Ciiliiire, is the miKt extensive It is cited and reviewed 
in the August 1939 American Sociological Retneev, pp. 388—394 S. C. Dodd, “A System of 
Operationally Defined Concepts for Sociulogyj" ibid; October 1939, pp. 619-634, though 
in preparation long before the C C I was organized, is presented as part of the work of this 
committee On pages 709—710 of the above issue, there is a list of the work m progress, at 
least a half dozen papers by members of diis group are completed but not yet published 
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esses, cultural heritage, social organization and structure; social 
change, society and the individual—plus familiarity with about 
sixty selected concepts/ This particular formulation seems open to 
criticism although the material presented under these captions 
would doubtless be quite similar to tliat found in a number of well- 
known texts. Most of these headings are indefinite, overlapping, 
and all-inclusive; there is still considerable difference of opinion 
about the fundamental social processes; social change characterizes 
all societal life, group behavior is involved in all, and the general 
subject matter of sociology is the social heritage—the cumulative 
culture; society and the individual suggests an unrealistic antithesis 
to which modern sociology should devote little attention. Social 
organization, if it refers to the eight or ten major institutions, is 
fairly definitive. 

Writing in 1935, Bernard suggests that the first course should deal 
with concrete, measurable material interpreted by more inclusive 
concepts (page 233) and that die general content should be organ¬ 
ized under four mam headings: factors producing society; a con¬ 
crete picture of Its evolution; organization of the evolved society; 
and the control processes that keep it functioning (page 238). Ber¬ 
nard holds that the first course should aim to show: how society 
came to be; how the student fimctions as a unit of it; how the social 
world looks in cross section; and how control processes work (page 
241).“ He further states that such a course should deal with mal¬ 
adjustments but ill a more or less subordinated fashion—teachers 
of the first course should be neither Philistines nor image breakers. 
I believe Bernard’s formulation is better than that of the committee 
because it is more in accord with what I think are the modern trends 
in sociology. While in general agreement with his position, as I un¬ 
derstand It, I should like to develop briefly a few additional points 
which I think are important. 

College first courses in all subjects frequently are organized and 

‘The Jorinial o /Educational Sociology, September 1933, pp 80-Si 

*L L,Bcrnard,o^ cit, The Joimial of Edneafional Soaology, December 1^35, pp 231-242 
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taught as if all students were going to be specialists. The physical 
and biological sciences are peihaps more prone to this tlian the so¬ 
cial sciences, but some of the latter also err in this respect. As sociol¬ 
ogy becomes a more mature natural science, develops an esoteric 
body of factual knowledge, formulates refined and standardized 
technical terms, improves and invents complicated techniques of 
research, there i.s grave danger that it will 'fall into this same peda¬ 
gogical error. Perhaps the flocking into sociology in recent years is 
partly due to the fact that sociology has not treated all students as 
potential specialists to as great a degree as the other sciences have. 
In many ways, sociology is tlie science which still offers the inquir¬ 
ing student the most general liberal-arts education. This may be 
true because it is still an undeveloped science, but I trust it will pre¬ 
serve this quality even after it has become a rigorous and highly 
developed natural science. 

This is sound policy, I think, but we should not fall into the op¬ 
posite error of making introductory sociology tlie happy hunting 
ground for clever, dramatic, popularizing teachers who cater to the 
undisciplined expression of “their own ideas” (write prejudices and 
folk preconceptions) by immature, snap-course-seeking students. 
Sociology still has to live down consideiable unsavory notoriety on 
this score: “smutology,” “sexology,” “shockology,” “socialism,” 
“radicalism,” “atheism,” “smatterology,” “reformology,” “hodge- 
podge-ology,” and so on. 

If we are to rear a body of citizens capable of applying the find¬ 
ings of sociology to their personal and societal lives, the first course 
must emphasize two main points: first, that social and societal phe¬ 
nomena are natural phenomena, and that sociology is a natural sci¬ 
ence which proceeds according to the same general point of view 
and by the same general methods that characterize all science; sec¬ 
ond, the first course must furnish a theoretical and terminological 
framework within which students can organize the extant com¬ 
mon sense and scientific factual knowledge so as accurately to 
communicate it. This is an indispensable prerequisite to scientific 
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thinking about societal phenomena. Many men have learned the 
facts and terminology of a science without ever acquiring the sci¬ 
entific habit of mind; few have acquired the latter without the 
former. Some men in special fields master the words, facts, and 
techniques of their science and even do sound research in it but still 
remain essentially ignorant of the logic and philosophy and habit 
of mind of science. Others may be masters of the logic and philoso¬ 
phy, and have the scientific habit of mind, as these are related to 
their own special field, but be worse than the intelligent man on the 
street when they venture into alien fields. Some of the Nobel prize 
winners in the physical and biological sciences who deliver ex cathe¬ 
dra dicta on social problems are good cases in point. 

The first course should emphasize the scientific habit of mind, 
scientific methodology, and the relation of sociology to the other 
sciences. If we can get students who are not specializing in sociology 
to understand and accept the idea that sociology is a natural science, 
that social phenomena are natural phenomena and must be dealt 
with accordingly, and give them a vocabulary with which to express 
and understand the implications of this point of view, we will be 
laying a foundation in the thoughtways of the public mind for the 
development and application of tlie science of sociology (and the 
other social sciences). We also will capture many inquiring, crea¬ 
tive minds that otherwise might go into the more “respectable” 
physical and biological sciences. 

This raises the troublesome question of the technical vocabulary 
of sociology. This apparently is taking care of itself. Much of the 
alleged confusion is verbal rather than ideational. We frequently 
are referring to the same sense observable phenomena by different 
symbols. As the science develops, we will tend to devise denota¬ 
tive symbols for both specific and generalized phenomena. This is 
one of die reasons why the technical vocabulary will tend to become 
more quantitative. Therefore, part of the vocabulary of the first 
course should consist of such simple quantitative concepts such as 
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means, modes, medians, arrays, correlations, percentages, rates, dis¬ 
tributions, deviations, time series, etc. 

The verbal technical terms ofier greater difficulty, but, from an 
unpublished table kindly supplied to me by Mr. Foreman, which he 
constructed in connection with his investigation cited above, it ap¬ 
pears tliat even here there is much greater consensus than is gener¬ 
ally recognized. He has described in the article die general method 
of collecting, weighting, and comparing this material. The 105 in¬ 
structors rated 88 of die 143 concepts at 2.5 in importance. Accord¬ 
ing to his scale, this may be called “important-minus.” Seventy-two 
were rated 2.8 or above, and 56 were rated 3.0 or above; t,e., “im¬ 
portant.” Greater consensus is shown if we consider the rank order 
of the assigned values. The 46 southern instructors placed only 6 
concepts higher dian the 72d item of the entire group; die 59 non¬ 
southern instructors, only one; and the 49 instructors in depart¬ 
ments giving advanced degrees, only 3. By and large there appears 
to be considerable similarity in the judgments of the importance of 
these concepts by all classes of instructors. While it cannot be 
proved, I imagine there is also substantial agreement as to the mean¬ 
ing of the concepts. 

Another aspiect of the technical vocabulary is the names and con¬ 
tributions of the more important living and dead sociologists. The 
first-course student should be familiar with 25 or 30 such names. 
This does not mean that much attention should be given to the his¬ 
tory of sociology. This material should be learned incidentally as 
a result of the instructor’s mastery of his field. Kekule, Berzelius, 
W ohler, Dalton, Avogadro, Priestley, Lavoisier, Mendely eev, Mose¬ 
ley, etc., are names every elementary chemistry student should 
know, and most of them do; Comte, Spencer, Gumplowicz, Novi- 
cow, Durkheim, Tdnnies, Simmel, Weber, Lombroso, Qu^telet, 
Tylor, Le Play, Tarde, Ward, Giddings, Sumner, Cooley, etc., are 
just as important. Their contributions should eventually be as much 
a part of the general knowledge of intelligent laymen as are the 
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names o£ literary, military, political, philosophical, and pictorial 
“great men,” and, to a less but rapidly increasing degree, those 
of great inventors, captains of industry, physical, and biological 
scientists. 

In view of the fact that general concepts really refer to abstracted 
aspects of organic societal behavior, and in addition are frequently 
ill defined, overlapping, and connotative in nature, the first course 
should make its approach through what may be called institutional 
analysis. Instead of tallang about competition, cooperation, assimi¬ 
lation, conflict, control, interaction, group life, collective behavior, 
etc., we should deal with such relatively concrete, measurable data 
as can be presented in connection with the major basic institutions 
such as industry, government, education, religion, family, health, 
social work, recreation, and possibly communication. In this way, 
the relevant cultural evolutionary, historical, and present-day mate¬ 
rial can be presented; necessary or useful conceptual terms can be 
introduced at the most strategic points; the fundamental relativity 
of knowledge and values and the organic relations between them 
and all societal organizations can be presented. Thus, we would be 
using materials with which the student already has considerable 
firsthand experience and so could help him organize his knowledge 
of the social world scientifically as well as present him with new 
data and new interpretations. For example, the discussion of each 
institution can be put into Bernard’s threefold environment frame¬ 
work in a much more meaningful way than is possible when we 
treat the physical, biological, and cultural factors separately. In 
making this organic tenfold institutional approach, we can point 
out the persistent problems of change—disorganization and reor¬ 
ganization—which characterize all societies; we also can notice the 
fifty-seven varieties of particularism, determinism, and panaceatic 
reformism to which the deterministic particularisms have given rise 
and can emphasize tlieir inadequacies both as to “explanation” and 
remedy We can thus escape the charge that sociology is merely a 
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smattering of political saence, economics, histoiy, anthropology, 
geography, education, etc., by giving a comprehensive sociological 
treatment of these various aspects of man’s organic social life. This 
view makes sociology a science related to the other sciences, and 
particularly to the social sciences, somewhat as general biology is 
related to the botanical and zoological specialties. 

The pathological aspects of societal life should not be stressed m 
the first course; social problems should be mentioned, of course, 
chiefly by the teacher as illustiative material. However, he should 
not tell the students what to think about such matters, or what ought 
to be done about them; rather, he should teach them how to define 
the problems and how to think about tliem; i.e., scientifically. The 
first course should train students how to ask proper questions about 
social data; i.e., questions wiiich are capable of being answered ac¬ 
cording to the canons of science; students should be trained to judge 
whether proposed answers deal with proper questions, thus defined, 
and whether the answers conform to the criteria of science. It is ob¬ 
vious diat all problems that seem to be of great importance to 
human beings involved in the actual hurly-burly of living cannot 
be expressed in “proper questions” as defined above, and many, 
even when so expressed, at present cannot be answered factually 
and scientifically. In such cases, the student must depend upon what 
we may euphemistically call enlightened common sense; ie., he 
must guess and take a chance, as man has always done. Howevei, 
if he has developed die habit of thinking scientifically about social 
phenomena, his opinions are likely to be more rational, tentative, 
and tolerant, more subject to modification in the light of new 
knowledge, than is true of the opinions of those who are bound by 
folk tradition and class bws 

Such a procedure will not only furnish a liberal education and 
thus be of practical personal value to the student and the commu¬ 
nity in which he lives, but it will also lay the soundest foundation 
for the scientific development of the social sciences The concepts 
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of sociology will continue to become more specific, denotative, and 
descriptive of actual sense-observed social and societal plienomena. 
The first course is a most important sector in die battle to make soci¬ 
ology a reputable natural science. As yet, man has never studied his 
kind, jointly or severally, as men have studied stones, plants, and 
insects for hundreds or even thousands of years. The correspond¬ 
ence between Linnaeus and one Rev. John Walker regarding 
be instructive to sociologists/Weneed thou¬ 
sands of devoted amateurs in our field as has been the case for years 
in astronomy, physics, geology, botany, and zoology, but we cannot 
have them until we devise a generally accepted societal taxonomy, 
terminology, and techniques of observation and see to it that they 
are widely diffused among intelligent laymen. To a considerable 
extent, this must be done through tlie first couisc. Much progress 
in this direction has been made m recent years, as I have already 
pointed out. In another fifty or seventy-five years, we may have ex¬ 
amples of correspondence between the then reigning sociological 
Linnaeus and the devoted unknown enthusiast. 

In the meantime, since there is this growing consensus as to the 
field, terminology, and research methods of sociology and an in¬ 
creasing body of knowledge generally accepted as sociological, an 
interesting possibility of accelerating these trends is suggested 
Briefly and bluntly, it is that the Society should sponsor a basic in¬ 
troductory text. Some members will doubtless regard this as un¬ 
desirable, impossible, or absurd. Text writing is looked upon by 
some as a way of gaming professional status and possibly some 
money—if tlie author is clever, or lucky, or both A text ordinarily 
does not add much to a man^s professional reputation unless it is also 
something in the nature of a treatise. In recent years, most intro¬ 
ductory textbooks have been largely compilations of work done by 
other men. Fiequenlly, they consist of digesting, rewriting, and 


" W M Smallwood, “Extncls from Two Unpublished Letters of Linnaeus,” Sacntiftc 
Monthly, July 1939, pp 65-70 
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extensive quoting from research articles and monographs. Except 
in some special fields, textbooks seldom make much contribution 
to the science. In recent years, there have been some notable excep¬ 
tions to this general rule; perhaps in the early days of sociology such 
exceptions were the rule. Today, however, elementary texts fur¬ 
nish fewer and fewer such exceptions. 

The result is what inelegantly but not inaccurately may be called 
the “textbook racket.” Texts are often written because publishers 
and professors are primarily motivated by die hope of pecuniary 
profit; texts, even good ones, are sometimes given doubtful revisions 
for tlie same reason—^with resultant exploitation of students; young 
men write texts in the hope of promotion or better positions or for 
ego-satisfaction, thus using the time and energy which should go 
into productive research and better teaching. This situation tends 
topreseive and promote the confusion in the field and terminology 
of sociology; “schools” of sociology are created and perpetuated; 
the well-known lag between, new scientific knowledge and its ap¬ 
pearance in textbooks is increased; and tens of diousands of stu¬ 
dents, because of high-pressure salesmanship, regional, personal, 
vested academic interest, and “schools-of-sociology” biases, are get¬ 
ting their first knowledge of sociology from inferior texts. 

If the Society should sponsor a basic text, a good many of the 
above conditions would be lessened or eliminated. Such a book 
would tend to standardize the content and terminology of the first 
course and thereby increase the growing consensus in theory and 
method; it could be revised frequently enough to take account of 
the rapidly growing and changing body of theoretical and factual 
knowledge and yet there would be no pressure for pseudorevisions; 
it would release the time and energy of able research men who 
otherwise might be trying the textbook road to fame and fortune; 
it would tend to improve the teaching of elcmcnteary courses; it 
would militate against “schoolitis” in sociology and also against the 
academic “friendly gestures” mcident to the adoption of textbooks, 
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It would save students many thousands of dollars each year; finally, 
It would give the Society a steady income of $15,000 to $20,000 a 
year, witli the possibility of this figure going as high as $50,000 or 
$60,000 a year. Such an income could be used for productive re¬ 
search and to assure its publication when completed. Some of it 
could be used for scholarships and fellowships, to put Tke Review 
on a sound foundation, and to publish a monograph series. 

No one seems to know how many students enroll in tlie first 
course each year. At Miami, about thirteen per cent of the entire 
enrollment is in elementary sociology courses each year. If this is 
a representative figure, which I doubt, there would be about 130,000 
first-course students each year. One of the best informed college- 
department men of one of the most successful publishing houses 
estimates it at between 60,000 and 70,000. Two other publishers’ rep¬ 
resentatives concurred in this guess; 50,000 is probably a conserva¬ 
tive estimate. I should tliink the Society-sponsored text would 
“sweep the field” to the extent of 15,000 to 25,000 copies, since one 
of the most successful texts last year is supposed to have sold about 
10,000 copies. One of the widely used books which sells for $3.75 
can be manufactured for 63 cents per copy for die first 15,000 and 
for 51 cents thereafter. By some changes, which would in no way 
lessen the quality of the book, this price could be somewhat re¬ 
duced. Let us suppose the cost the first year is 65 cents and that it 
can be shipped and placed in the hands of the student for an addi¬ 
tional 35 cents. If the Society wanted to take a dollar profit per copy, 
the student could obtain for $2.00 a book which now costs him I3.75. 
Thus, the Society would make $15,000 the first year, which, of 
course, would not become a net profit until the second year, by 
which time the book should be selling much more than 15,000. 

I think the proper way to prepare such a text would be to have 
five or SIX specialists write as many sections under the direction of 
a general editoi. The authors and editor should be chosen for their 
scholarship and also for their ability to write clear, concise, inter- 
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esting textbook material; the general editor should be the best man 
tlie Society could induce to do this difficult and disagreeable labor 
of love. While the editor and authors would doubtless receive some 
professional recognition for their work, they should not receive 
much money—perhaps fcoo or $600 each for the authors and 
$ij00o for the editor. This would leave a net profit of about $10,000 
for the first year, allowing $1,000 for incidental expenses. If the book 
were to sell for $2.50, the Soaety could make $17,500 the first year 
and $22,500 the second, on the 15,000 copy basis. If a book of read¬ 
ings to accompany the text were also prepared, this would add 
something to the total net income. If 35,000 copies were sold, the 
Society would be in fairly good shape financially and could afford 
to give the editor and authors substantial Christmas presents. 

It might be more desirable to handle the distribution through an 
established publisher. I was unable to get any very specific propo¬ 
sitions in reply to my necessarily vague and tentative presentation 
of the project. However, all to whom I wrote were much inter¬ 
ested—and some were even excited. If the Society should react 
favorably to the scheme and take steps to carry it out, we coul d doubt¬ 
less make a contract with some well-known publisher to handle 
die book on a commission basis which would return us substantially 
the same amounts as I have mentioned. However,! do not chink this 
could be done at a selling price of less than $3.00. It might even be 
done on a satisfactory royalty basis, especially if we should contract 
to issue our subsidized monograph series under the imprint of the 
same publisher, dividing profits, if any, on some mutually satis¬ 
factory basis, A very generous contract with a publisher is probable 
because it is improbable that large college textbook publishing 
houses would like to see the first plan outlined above in successful 
operation. What if other learned societies should go and do like¬ 
wise? Publishers would probably make some sacrifice to get their 
imprint on a book which would sell 15,000 to 25,000 copies or more 
per year for as long as sociology is taught in American colleges. It 
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would require little or no “pushing” to get adoptions and would be 
revised only as often as the Society deemed necessary. The pub¬ 
lishing of the book would also carry with it a monopoly of the pro¬ 
posed monograph series. 

If the Society should approve this proposal, the procedure might 
be somewhat as follows: A committee on the basic text would be 
appointed, perhaps by the executive committee. This committee, on 
the basis of what is already known about the first course and other 
information which it might have to get, would formulate a general 
outline of the objectives, content, and methods of presentation and 
submit It to the members through The Review for criticisms and 
suggestions The next step would be to poll 300 or so well-known 
sociologists for authors of the various sections and the general editor: 
the general membership might also be invited to participate m this. 
This done, the fate of the project would be in the hands of the editor 
and his authors. The executive committee should probably pass 
upon the final manuscript before publication is definitely under¬ 
taken. In this case, the honoraria to authors and editor should be 
contingent upon publication. This also implies the incorporation 
of the Society—which I think should be done in any case. 

If such a plan were adopted in December 1939, the outline should 
be ready for the June 1940 Review, the poll completed by Sep¬ 
tember, the manuscript ready for the printer by the fall of 1941, and 
the text ready for distribution by July or August 1942. 

I believe the successful completion of such a project by the Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Society is perfectly feasible. It would do a great deal 
to integrate the Society and to raise its unity and morale. It would 
also accelerate the development of the science of sociology by giving 
us some fluid funds which are the smews of science as well as war. 
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For a decade at least, sociologists have been concerned with intro¬ 
ductory courses, but in the main tlieir interest has centered on course 
aims and methods.^ Aside from a few small-scale studies of learning 
outcomes, such as attitude changes, we know little in an exact sense 
about the effects of our teaching on students. The present study 
arose in part from tliis general situation and in p ar t from the depart¬ 
ment’s desire to improve its work.^ In this paper, we shall report the 
more important findings, and we shall make such proposals for the 
improvement of teaching as the data appear to warrant. 

SITUATION, PROCEDURE, AND SAMPLE 

Introductory sociology at Ohio State consists of three basic 5-hour 
courses, each oriented in terms of a text written for tlie course,' The 
first course, 401, is a study of “fundamental principles,” and on its 
completion students enroll in 402, a social-problems course, or in 
407, a community sociology course limited to education majors. 
Students must be of sophomore rank or above, and a sequence of ten 
hours (401-402, 401-407) IS required for advanced work. From 
tliree to eleven sections of a course are run each quarter, with classes 
averaging about 40 students. While senior professors teach at least 

^ Cf C C North, "Introductory Course in Colleges and Universities," The Journal of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology, October 1933, pp. 68-77, L L Bernard, "Functions and Content of the 
First Course in Sociology," ihid , December 1935, pp 231-2.12 

* Research conducted by Mr Koeninger under Mr Cook's supervision and with the assist¬ 
ance of various persons It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness to the department 
chairman and faculty, to the Graduate School and the Commerce College, to the National 
Youth Administration, and to the Bureau of Educational Research. 

“ Texts are F, E, Lumlcy, Principles 0} Sociology (New York! McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935) I Cecil C. North, Social Problems and Social Pliiiining (New Yorki McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1932), and Lloyd A Cook, Connniunly Bni^grounds of Education (New 
York McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938) 
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one introductory class, the main teaching load falls on instructors 
and graduate assistants. These persons are given little or no class¬ 
room supervision. 

The present study was planned as apre- and end-test of learning 
outcomes in three large areas: information, attitudes, and critical 
thinking. In addition to these data, we secured student reactions to 
course and instructor by means of a check-type rating form. Every 
effort was made to construct tests which were comparable, items 
being taken in part from past examinations, selected to parallel 
course content, tried out and discarded if found to be poor testing 
material. All tests carried dieir own mstructions and were adminis¬ 
tered at regular class hours during the first and last weeks of a quar¬ 
ter. Test reliability, as calculated by the Kuder-Richardson formula 
number 4,* is given in table i, and is believed to be highly satisfactory 


TABLE I 

ESTIMATED RELIABILITY OF TESTS 


Count 

h'liinber 

cf Cafes Infot niaeion 

A 

Attitudes* 

D 

U 

Cniieal 

Tbiii/(ing 


395 

62 

63 

69 

85 

.82 

<)02 

143 

63 

87 

87 

94 

80 

407 

T5t 

72 

50 

.67 

85 

82 


* A—agree, D--<Ii8agrce, U—uncertain, 

for group purposes. Instructors assisted in the testing program but 
in no case worked with their own classes, nor were they informed of 
our purpose beyond a formal statement. 

Pre- and end-tests were obtained for 395 of the 454 students in tlie 
401 course (seven classes) in the autumn quarter 1938, and for 143 
in 402 (five classes) and 151 m 407 (four classes) during the fol¬ 
lowing quarter. In brief analysis, about 40 per cent of the 401 group 
were males, over 90 per cent were in the age range ry to 24, and less 
than 10 per cent were above sophomore standing. About 50 per cent 

* G F, Kuder and M W Richardson, ’*Tho Theory of the Estimation o£ Test Reliability," 
Psycliomet)if((i, II ^1937), 158 
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were from education, 25 per cent from arts, 13 per cent from com¬ 
merce, and the remainder from odier colleges. Ratios varied little 
for the 402 and 407 samples, though certain selectivity was evident. 


ACQUISITION OF INFORMATION 

Education has been, and still is, identified with tlie acquisition of 
information, and actual or assumed possession of knowledge is made 
tlie cluef criterion of scholastic progress." Recognizing this con¬ 
dition as fairly true of introductory sociology, information tests 
were built along the lines of emphasis in each course. Each set of 
tests consisted of 50 five-part multiple-choice statements, students 
being instructed to check the most reasonable answer in each senes. 
Answers were scored by keys madefrom the combined judgment of 
instructors in a course. Students were requested to sign their names 
but were told, as in all otlier tests, tliat results would not affect their 
grades. 

As to be expected, significant differences in student achievement 
were found by instructor and class. Table 2 shows that average 
students in P’s class, for instance, knew correctly at tlie outset of die 
course 52 per cent of the items on which they were tested. They 


TABLE 2 

AVERAGE SCORES BY INSTRUCTOR AND CLASS ON 4OI INrORMATION TEST 
AS A PBRCENTACB OF POSSIBLE SCORES 


liuti uctor 

Ciafs 

Size 

Score on 
Pretest 

Scoie OH 
End Test 

Change 

A 

81 

An 

60 0 

12 3 

E 

34 

An 

61 8 

14 I 

L 

64 

A9 » 

682 

19 1 

M 

32 

468 

73 5 

2G 7 

N 

77 

47 * 

Go? 


0 

57 

460 

G1.0 

150 

P 

50 

52.0 

64.1 

12 I 


®Cf. William Satchel Learned, The Studeui and Hu Knowledge (New York Carnegie 
Foundation foi the Advancement oE Teaching), Bulletin 29, 193 8, pp 5, 7, IT 
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increased this score to 64.1, indicating a gain m information of 12.1 
points, whereas M’s class gained 26.7 points. This is, incidentally, 
the greatest gain found in any section of any course, the lowest being 
a score of 4.5 for instructor J in a 402 section. It is significant also 
that none of die 16 classes tested knew less dian 46 per cent of the 
material to be covered in a course, as represented by our test of 50 
Items, and 402 classes averaged from 54.7 per cent to 58.2. Since 
these tests were made up largely from regular examination questions, 
tliere is some basis for believing that instructional aims have been 
set too low for maximum student achievement. 

Of interest, too, is a comparison of average scores by courses. 
While table 3 shows important differences in pre- and end-test re¬ 
sults for each course, its outstanding feature is the gain made by 407 

TABLE 3 

AVERAGE SCORES BY COURSE ON INFORMATION TESTS 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SCORES 


Couife 

Pretest 

End Test 

Change 

401 

483 

637 

154 

402 

55 7 

67 2 

II 5 

407 

52 0 

72.0 

20 0 


students in die mastery of facts, concepts, and principles. Whedier 
this 20 per cent increase should be called high, average, or low is not 
known in any final sense. Kornhauser** reports average changes in 
information in an economics course as ranging from 16.7 in the fii st 
quarter to 8 0 in the tliird, but aside from this study we have little 
comparable data. It can be said, however, that the gains found are 
small indeed in comparison with potential increases. In theory, 
average 401 students for example could have increased 517 points; 
their actual change was 15.4, or less than one third of the test 
potential 

"Arthur W Kornhausci, "Changes m the Information and Attitudes o£ Students in an 
Economics Course," The joiinial of Erlucatiannl Sociology, January 1930, pp 288-298 
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Scores by class and course naturally obscure individual variations. 
In tile 407 course, for instance, seven students made a negative 
change; i.e., made lower ratings ai the end of the course than at its 
beginning. Six per cent increased dieir information from 0 to 6 
points, II per cent from 7 to 14 points, 28 per cent from 15 to 
22 points, 36 per cent from 23 to 30 points, ii per cent from 31 to 38 
points, and two students made gains of more than 39 points. These 
scores suggest the great range of abilities found in introductory 
classes, abilities which would seem to warrant more homogeneous 
groupings of students and more individualized instiuction. 

attitude changes 

After noting his relative inability to furtlier die growdi of student 
information, one instructor remarked that he would “rest die case 
on attitudes.” This teacher would agree widi Fans’ that the pnme 
objective of education is not the inculcation of facts but “the pro¬ 
duction of useful habits and attitudes.” Wittingly or not, we do affect 
student beliefs and attitudes, and our task was toconstruct a measure 
of these changes. The procedure was to assemble several hundred 
viewpoints dealt with m a course, sift and reformulate them until 
the professor in charge of diat area agreed that we had in miniature 
a general pattern of the course. This yielded three sets of tests, each 
containing 100 statements. Students were asked to check each item 
as agree, disagree, or uncertain, and answers were marked by use of 
a “staff point of view.”* 

Attitude changes are shown m table 4. The table is read as fol¬ 
lows: at tlie start of the 401 course, students agreed on die average 
with the staff’s point of view in 54.4 of the 100 opportunities given. 
In the end test, they agreed with 60 of these statements, showing a 
shift toward staff viewpoint of 5.6 points. At the beginning, their 

’ Ellsworth Paris, The tlature of Iliwian Nature (New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

I 937 )*PP'148-149 

* Usually a consensus, at times a majority agreement as lo desirable nttitiulcs 
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TABLE 4 

ATTITUDE CHANGES IN INTRODUCTORy SOCIOLOGY COURSES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE CHANGES 


Pretest End Test Change 


"ReacHons 

^01 

40a 

407 

401 

40s 

407 

401 

40s 

40? 

Agree 

54 4 

53 7 

599 

60 0 

66 I 

66 2 

5 6 

12 4 

63 

Disagree 

18 8 

250 

16.4 

sti 0 

19 0 

iS I 

2,2 

—6 0 

I 7 

Uncertain 

26 6 

21 5 

21,0 

18.6 

15 9 

162 

-80 

-5.6 

-48 


disagree score was 18 8, and at the end 21.0. Thus, during tlie term, 
there developed a 2 2 per cent opposition to staff views. These same 
students were uncertain at the outset in respect to 26.6 per cent of 
tlie statements, and in 18 6 at the end. With a decrease of indecisions 
by 8 points, it would appear that here is where attitude changes were 
most numerous. 

The 402 group increased its agree score by 12.4 points, almost 
twice tlie average number of changes made in the 405^ group.* More¬ 
over, tlie former students reduced their disagreements by 6 points, 
whereas the latter increased their opposition to staff positions by 1.7. 
Uncertainties were lessened by 5.6 and 4 8, respectively, indicating as 
stated that attitude changes consisted in the main of translating in¬ 
decisions into positive and negative points of view. 

Every teacher knows that students do better in some parts of a 
course than in others, and he suspects that the major cause is previ¬ 
ous experience. He knows also that he underteaches certain units 
and overteaches others. To deal with these practical matters in 
course planning, we tabulated attitude data by parts or divisions of a 
course Table 5 shows prescores, end scores, and degrees of change 
in the 407 course In general, tlie shift is toward staff views in all 
parts of the work except one, the social influences shaping child 
personality and school responsibility for guidance. Here average 

“For comparable scores, see John F Cuber, "Efftcls of an introductory Sociology Course 
on Students' Verbalized Atlitudca," Social Forces, May 1939. pp 490-494, J R, Geberich, 
and A W Jamison, “Measurement of Attitude Changes During an Introductory Course in 
College Sociology," The loiiinol of CdncsifioaalSociology, October 1934, pp 116-124 
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TABLE 5 

ATTITUDE CHANGES IN 407 SOCIOLOGY BY PARTS OF THE COURSE 
AS A PERCENTAGE OP POSSIBLE CHANGES 




Pretest 



End Test 



C/iatige 


Paris 

A 

D 

V 

A 

D 

V 

A 

D 

U 

All 

59 9 

16 4 

21,0 

66,2 

18 1 

16 2 

63 

1-7 

-48 

Community Lite 

55 3 

23.0 

20 6 

60.0 

21.3 

197 

4 7 

—I 7 

—09 

Child Pcrsonalily 
Educational Phi¬ 

5<>3 

20 7 

232 

581 

252 

I 5.<1 

I 8 

4 5 

-78 

losophy 

66 7 

12 6 

20.0 

759 

13 5 

13 6 

92 

09 

-64 

Schools m Action 

639 

18 8 

173 

68.2 

183 

125 

4 3 

—05 

-4 7 

Teacher Behavior 

69.0 

x6o 

152 

73 4 

14 i 

124 

44 

I 9 

-28 


students were opposed to staff positions with a beginning score of 
20.7, and instead of decreasing with time this score increased to 25 2. 
Attitude changes occurred, to be sure, but they were not in directions 
anticipated by the staff. If this can be viewed as a failure in teaching. 
It may be said—by the same reasoning—that the greatest teaching 
success is found in die area of educational philosophy as defined in 
the course. Here students shifted 9.2 points toward agreement with 
the staff, and they reduced uncertainties by 6.4 points. They in¬ 
creased disagreements by less than i per cent. 

Item analysis of the 407 test discloses that students made no 
change in point of view, or changed away from faculty views, on 32 
of the 100 statements. On 25 statements, i to 6 per cent of the 151 
students shifted toward staff valuesj on 22 statements, 7 to 13 per 
cent; on 8 statements, 14 to 20 per cent; on 9 statements, 21 to 30 per 
cent; and on the remaining 4, more than 39 per cent. The nature of 
diese changes can be seen in a few random examples. In each case, 
the faculty view is underlined, and changes away from it are pre¬ 
ceded by a minus sign. 

All in all, test results support an inference of fairly effective teach¬ 
ing, if we assume that the function of instruction is to facilitate the 
development of attitudes. That attitude changes were due primarily 
to course work, and not to extraneous influences, cannot be fully 
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ai5 

Major 

Pretest End Test C/tange 
Statement A D U A D U A D 

I Once education was viewed as a solution 
for all social problems; now it is our ma¬ 
jor problem 72 17 10 90 4 6 18 

13. As long as single women need jobs, mar¬ 
ried women sliould not be hired to teach 

in public schools 31 51 r8 3d 41 23 —10 

30 A serious mistake made by schools in 
immigrant areas is to Americanize chil¬ 
dren too rapidly 28 26 46 94 2 4 66 

33 I would favor a law extending the age of 
compulsory schooling both upward and 

downward 31 47 22 49 31 rg r8 

71 A satisfying life for the masses cannot be 
had without basic changes in our eco¬ 
nomic system 51 22 27 43 25 32 — 8 

8x The best way for a new teacher to con¬ 
trol a class IS to put on a bold front and 

take die offensive 13 83 4 14 73 13 —ro 

proved, though several checks were run. For instance, a control 
group o£ 401 students was given the 402 tests and a second group 
was given the 407 tests. Neither class showed attitude shifts at all 
comparable in kind 01 degree with experimental sections. Ap¬ 
parently introductory courses possessed attitude patterns the impact 
of which was sampled in the tests. Another point should not be 
overlooked. There are many ways of changing attitudes, including 
professorial pressure and indoctrination. While no formal study 
was made of teaching procedures, we believe that classwork at Ohio 
State diftersinnoimporfantwayfrom the lecture-discussion method 
elsewhere. Courses differ mainly in degree, with 402 probably 
achieving its superior results by reason of greater preoccupation 
with attitudinal materials.” 


By Its very nature, a social-problems course contains more attitudinal malenal, for human 
problems are essentially clashes in values 
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CRITICAL THINKING 

An unvarying aim of education has been die development of re¬ 
flective thinking. To this end, Latin, inatlicmatics, and logic have 
been used, with emphasis on drill and memorization. Today we dis¬ 
count tliese practices, aldiough the liberation of intelligence remains 
almost as much a problem as ever. Sociologists, with their reiter¬ 
ation of “die interrelatedness of life," have claimed to teach critical 
thinking on social matters, and die newly developed interpretation 
of data tests gives the best known checks on such assertions." These 
tests have been widely used in experimental grade and high schools," 
and die physical-science divisions at Ohio State have found diem 
most helpful m replanning college curricula. 

Each of the present interpretation of data tests consisted of six 
problems based on course content, widi loo to 115 statements about 
the cases, situations, charts, or graphs presented. The 401 test, for 
example, dealt with scientific experimentation, rural and urban 
population trends, a preliterate cultural pattern, feeble-mindedness 
and its transmission, ethnic assimilation, and a field trip to a mining 
area. Statements were made about each problem situation which, 
in light of the facts given, were true, false, probably true, probably 
false, or indeterminate because of insufficient data. To ensure maxi¬ 
mum reliability, these items were used in approximate proportions 
of 10, 10, 20, 20, and 40." Student answers were graded by a key 
made from the combined ratings of faculty members in each course, 
and, like all other test data, they were tabulated directly on an 
I. B. M. machine. 

“ See Ralph W Tyler, Cotistrtictian of Achievement Tests (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, 1934)5 Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Science in General Education 
(NewYork D Applelon-Ccntiiry Company, 1938), pp 396-413. 

“For example, Dwight L. Arnold, “Testing Ability to Use D.ita in the Fifth and Sixth 
Grades," Education^ Reseaich Bulletin (Ohio State University), XVII (1938), 255-259 
“For the theory and construction of dati tests, see Louis E, Ratlis, "Me.isuring the Inter¬ 
pretation of Data," ibid , XVU (1938), 98-107 
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The first score in the following table is the general accuracy score. 
It shows the ability of the average student to mark correctly all items 
in the test. The second score reveals ability to identify true and false 
statements, the third, those which are probably true or false; the 
fourth, those which are not supported by enough data to permit judg¬ 
ment as to truth or fahity. The fifth score sums the student’s crude 
errors; the sixth penalizes him for going beyond die data, for ex¬ 
ample, m marking a probably true statement as true. The seventh 
score is for overcautiousnesSj or inability to use correctly all the data 
given in the case. 

In general, the higher tlie positive change in the first four scores 
in table 6, and die higher the negative changes in the next three, the 

TABLE 6 

SCORES BY COURSE ON INTERPRETATION OF DATA TESTS 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SCORES 


401 Coarse ^oiCourse 407 Course 


Scores 

Pre 

End 

Chsmge 

Pre 

End 

Change Pre 

End 

Change 

I Gener^tl accuracy 

52.8 

5^3 

35 

56.5 

57-9 

1,4 

57 7 

61 2 

35 

2 True, falic 

64 0 

65.1 

11 

624 

65.7 

2,9 

63 9 

66.6 

3 7 

3. PT.PF* 

32.7 

34 7 

20 

43.1 

40.9 

—3 2 

41 2 

36.5 

— 4 7 

4. Insuflicientdata 

43 9 

51 4 

75 

57.9 

54 9 

-30 

57,0 

63.0 

6 0 

5 Crude errors 

II 3 

10 9 

-04 

35 

4 6 

—09 

5 4 

49 

—0 5 

6 Beyond data 

45 4 

39 5 

—59 

37.7 

364 

— I 3 

407 

358 

-4 9 

7. Overcaution 

21 3 

250 

37 

15.4 

157 

03 

II 7 

II 8 

0 I 


* Probably true, probably false 


more successful a course would appear to be in teaching critical 
thmking. Inspection will show that among the twenty-one changes 
in scores, all but six are in desirable directions. For example, 401 
students improved their skill on the average by 7.5 points in detect¬ 
ing ideas not supported by facts, and they reduced their tendency to 
go beyond the data by 5.9pomts. Curiously,all changes in the seventh 
score are in the wrong direction, showing that in trying to teach 
cautiousness in handling data we are apt to make many students 
overly cautious. It is notable also that pretest scores are higher m 402 
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and 407 than in 401, suggesting a possible transfer of training from 
the first course to a second course. 

Perhaps the most significant point m the table has not yet been 
mentioned. The 401 students started their work with a score of 52.8 
and ended with a rating of 56.3. Problem-solving ability was in¬ 
creased 3.5 points. Similarly, 407 students made an average gain of 
3 5 as compared with an increase of 1.4 in 402. Thus, whatever skills 
the social-problems course may have taught, it was definitely below 
the other two in developing the insights required for unraveling the 
situations presented 111 tlie tests. This assumes, of course, tliat tests 
were comparable, an assumption supported only by identical proc¬ 
esses of test construction. 

INTBRCORRELATIONS 

Intercorrelations between the diree types of tests were uniformly 
low, suggesting that each test tended to measure a fairly distinctive 
set of skills, aptitudes, or abilities. Likewise, correlations between 
test scores and student-background factors, such as sex, age, class, 
point-hour ratio, community size, and fadier’s occupation, were not 
in general very significant. Possible exceptions were few in number 
as, for instance, a correlation in the 401 course of .476 between stu¬ 
dent point-hour ratio and end-score on the information test. This 
latter rating correlated .455 with final grade in the course. A rela¬ 
tionship of - 71 between point-hour ratio and change in attitude 
toward staff views is significant. Apparently, the more intelligent the 
student, or at any rate the higher his total college grades, the less his 
tendency to pattern beliefs and convictions on staff points of view 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS 

We come now to the final part of the study, an attempt to sample 
student reactions to various phases of die teaching situation. On a 
two-page check-type rating form, students were asked to evaluate 
the course as a whole, achievement of specific objectives, the text- 
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book used, teacher personaUly traits, lectures, class discussion, course 
planning, and out-of-cIass contacts widi instructors. These forms 
were given during the last week of a course and were scored by 
NYA students under supei vision. Students were asked to return 
"honest and critical” answers but not to sign tlielr names, and scores 
are reported as a per cent of the total possible score. 

Table 7 gives a comparison between tire sociology course taken 
at the time and other current courses. This table is read as follows: 
in the opinion of 46 per cent of all 401 students, the sociology course 


TABLE 7 

STUDENT REACTIONS TO INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY COURSES IN COMPARISON 
WITH OTHER COURSES TAKEN DURING THL SAME QUARTER 


Reaciio/i 

401 

4Q2 

407 

Reaction 

401 

402 

407 

More intercstiJig 

46 

49 

60 

I^ss interesting 

19 

15 

10 

More instructive 

29 

42 

51 

Less instructive 

21 

12 

II 

More dillicult 

20 

16 

W 

Less difficult 

41 

38 

31 

More scienrific 

3<5 

30 

24 

Less sctenti/ic 

24 

25 

14 

More practical 

46 

50 

69 

Less practii^l 

19 

18 

8 

Belter taught 

27 

39 

39 

Less well taught 

M 

20 

9 


was more inceresting than any concurrent course, and m the judg¬ 
ment of 19 per cent it was less interesting/* If sociology courses are 
compared with each otlier in terms of proportionate student vote, 
the 407 course has a somewhat better raung. This may be due to 
factors within tlie course or to the fact tliat students are education 
majors By the same criterion, 401 sociology is rated as most scientific 
and most difficult of die three courses, and as least interesting, 
instructive, and practical. In truth, the low ratings polled by various 
sections of this course may well be a matter of departmental concern. 
Here students form their first impressions of sociology, and less 
dian one third take any work beyond the required ten hours. 

Profound variations in course ratings were found by class and 
instructor. For example, on the category “more interesting,” the 


“ The middle category "ahoue the same” in interest, etc, has been otniHcd because of lack 
of space 
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student vote ranged from 30 to 79. That is, less than one third of O’s 
class said the course was more interesting than any other course in 
the same quarter, as compared with four iifdis of P*s students. On 
“moreinstructive,”therangeof class averages was II to 57; on “more 
difficult,” 8 to 44; on “more scientific,” 10 to 47; on “more practical,” 
28 to 72; and on “better taught,” 7 to 61. We know, of course, that 
instructors are neither alike nor equal, yet these extreme ratings— 
in conjunction with test results—can point only to the conclusion 
diat some of our teachers are not maintaining standards set by 
average classes. 

Table 8 reveals the extent to which students affirmed an “above 
average” achievement of course objectives.” Since a somewhat dif- 

TABLE 8 

STUDENT RATINGS OP “adOVE AVBRAOE” ACHIEVEMENT OF MAJOR AIMS 
IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY COURSES AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF POSSIBLE RATINGS 




Course 


Anns* 

401 

402 

407 

I 

61 

64 

65 

a 

37 

55 

48 

3 

76 

35 

58 

4 

49 

71 

65 

5 

47 

58 

34 

6 

31 

z6 

40 

7 


43 

23 

8 


43 



* Only the sixth aim was the same in all courses and therefore compirablc. 

ferent formulation of aims was made for each course, the chief value 
of the table is to show the extent to which a course achieved its 
objectives in the judgment of its students. For instance, 401 met with 
marked success in showing that (3) “man is conditioned by his 
social environment,” 402 in establishing the axiom that (4) “person¬ 
ality is shaped by culture,” and 407 in (r) “developing a point of 
view as to what schools should be and do,” and in (4) “visualizing 

“ “Average” and "below average" have been omitlcd 
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the school as a community-service agency.” The hrst course was 
weak in the opinion o£ students in (2) “developing a sense of social 
responsibility,” 402 m (3) "increasing the learner's sociological vo¬ 
cabulary,” and 407 in (5) “furthering an understanding of democ¬ 
racy in human relations ” 

The one objective common to all three courses was (6) “to interest 
students in a further study of sociology.” Starting with an index of 
31 in 401, student interest fell to 26 m 402 and rose to 40111407. 

Students were asked to compare their sociology textbook with 
other texts used during the quarter, and to rate the first book as to 
content and organization, and on “contribution to your own knowl¬ 
edge and growth,” On the first point, 35 per cent of the 401 students 
rated their text as “above average,” 28 per cent of the 402 students, 
and 75 per cent of those in 407. One fourth of the first group re¬ 
turned "above average” rating on the second point, one third of the 
402 enrollment, and one half of those in educational sociology. 

Part II of the rating form called for an evaluation of five related 
aspects of the teaching situation, as seen in table 9 In constructing 
this inquiry, positive and negative items were alternated, and every 
tenth space was left blank for student write-ins.” By positive item is 
meant, in reference for example to teacher personality, “good sense 
of humor,” “interested in student views,” “understands student 
needs,” “treats students as mature persons,” and “has genuine en¬ 
thusiasm for Ills subject ” Negative items were: “sarcastic, boastful, 
oveicritical,” “lacks poise, ill at case,” “personal appearance not 
pleasing,” and “has peculiar mannerisms ” Selection of tlic forty 
items used in rating teacher, course, etc, was fairly arbitrary, though 
choices were based on other rating forms and on student papers 
dealing with likes and dislikes. 

Students were instructed to check only those statements which 
they felt were true of a teacher or a course, and each item was scored 
separately as a percentage of possible checks on that item Averages 

Few in number and hence not scored 
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were computed for positive and negative items in each large area, 
such as teacher personality, by adding percentages and dividing by 
the number of opportunities for ratings given in that area. Negative 
scores were then subtracted from positive scores, and these ratings 
appear in table 9. The final composite score is an average of these 
averages, with the fifth area (conferences, etc.) weighted at slightly 
less than one half the value of any other area because it contained 
only four items instead of the usual nine items. 

TABLE 9 

SUMMARY SCORE OF STUDENT RATINGS Or INSTRUCTORS BY COURSE AND CUASS 
IN ALL INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY SECTIONS 



401 



402 

407 

Areas Rated 

A E L M 

AT 0 P 

C i 

J K L 

FILM 

Teacher personality, 






behavior m class 

75 87 80 63 

63 6z 84 

76 81 

14 65 84 

81 76 82 75 

Lectures presentation, etc 
Class discussion, student 

57 76 66 65 • 

—1 27 80 

72 53 

-4 71 74 

80 53 71 73 

participation 
Assignment, readings, 

45 60 66 69 

24 39 84 

74 3 ^ 

0 58 75 

46 26 76 6g 

tests, reports on 
Conferences, nonclass 

27 53 40 36 

38 19 54 

31 34 

10 34 65 

58 46 57 63 

contacts, etc 

51 53 5 * 33 

38 40 35 

48 60 

4 34 81 

21 44 63 33 

Composite score 

51 63 62 56 

3 * 37 7 * 

62 53 

5 55 75 

62 50 71 66 

Rank order 

5234 

761 

2 4 

5 3 1 

3412 


Table 9 clearly reveals profound diffeiences m class situations as 
felt and expressed by students. With final composite scores ranging 
from positive ratings of 5 to 75, there can be no doubt of significant 
differences m the ways teacher and course affect learners. We have 
previously listed the items which were used in rating teacher person¬ 
ality, and f’s 14 points stand in sharp contrast to E’s near perfect 
score of 87 Student reactions to lectures range over even greater ex¬ 
tremes, with N’s mark of —i and P’s 80. Class discussion shows 
somewhat less variability, but even here the data suggest that some 
teachers are much better class managers dian others. Assignments, 
readings, tests, etc., vary in student approval from an average vote of 
65 in one section taught by L to that of 10 in J’s group. Conferences 
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and office contacts show the lowest ratings in the table, indicating 
presumably a felt need by learners for more associations with their 
already too busy instructors. 

INTEJIPRETATJONS 

Such findings as we have presented would meet with varied re¬ 
ceptions in any representative department of sociology. That the 
Ohio State faculty authorized the study and participated in its rigor¬ 
ous requirements is evidence of a desire to improve instruction. 
While any action must await departmental discussion, we can at the 
moment suggest certain general interpretations. 

While average increases in information, of 15.4,11.5, and 20.0 may 
not seem impressive, the range of scores above these norms leads one 
to think that, on the whole, introductory sociology does teach much 
factual data. But with averages of some classes in a course twice 
those of other classes, it is evident that learning situations are pro¬ 
foundly different. This suggests the need for two follow-up studies, 
one by way of verification of reported findings and the other to 
determine causes. One practical application of the pretests as now 
developed would be to use them another quarter to locate slow- and 
fast-moving students. These persons could be placed in classes in 
line with their growth potentials and instruction could be adapted 
to their needs and abilities. 

Attitude shifts of 5.6,12.4, and 6.3 toward staff viewpoints do not 
seem as significant as could be desired. Again differences between 
sections within the same course are outstanding, and again the ques¬ 
tion as to how some instructors were able to achieve the results with 
which their groups are credited. Much the same question arises in 
respect to critical thinking, with average changes of 3.5,14, and 3.5 
in the three courses. These outcomes do not appear impressive when 
viewed as end products of a quarter’s work, though the develop¬ 
ment of the abilities in question may be a more difficult process than 
IS usually thought 
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From a practical standpoint, the most revealing findings of the 
study come from personality and course ratings. With student reac¬ 
tions as extremely varied as we have indicated, there is no doubt 
that some instructors have failed to achieve good working relations 
with their students. This is admittedly a complex problem, yet tlie 
ranges would seem to be far too great to be explained away by pos¬ 
sible differences in class make-up, time, etc. It seems reasonable to 
suspect that some instructors have not seen themselves as their 
students see them, and that a critical inspection of these ratings 
might be made the basis of far-reaching changes. Needless to add, 
student opinion is not the only measure, nor the best measure, of a 
teacher’s effectiveness, nor is teaching the only service which he 
renders. 

Test results, plus knowledge of the teaching situation, raise ques¬ 
tions of a more general nature. Time and again, we have been struck 
by a teacher’s utter lack of concern for basic aims and purposes. In 
staff conferences, he waits for orders, and in the classroom he 
quizzes pupils on the day’s assignment. Education is mastery of text¬ 
book materials, not a process of cooperative planning in which use is 
made of a variety of learning resources. This leads to the suggestion 
that we need at times to reconsider the filings we are trying to ac¬ 
complish; to reflect again on what our classes should be and do in 
terms of the changes in student behavior that we desire as learn¬ 
ing outcomes. 

Moreover, we must know more than where we are going; we 
must know ways of getting there. That is, we must be experimental 
in the true sense of the word, ever willing to revise practices in light 
of proved results. This calls for skill and imagination, but most of all 
it demands motivation—the desire to be an effective teacher. That 
the teaching job needs to be done better than we have done it is evi¬ 
denced by findings already presented. That it can be done better was 
demonstrated in a recent experience with a group of freshmen 
These students were selected by the junior dean as representative of 
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all education freshmen, and they were taught by methods com- 
monly used in 407" but quite different from those used in 401 and 
402. On the battery of tests reported in this paper, the experimental 
class averaged higher scores than did the great majority of 401 and 
402 sections. On information, for example, their pretest mark was 
5 7 points lower than the 402 score, but their end-test gam was al¬ 
most twice the increase of the best 402 class. Since these freshmen 
had had no previous work in soaology, the case may be used to 
argue that the 401 course is not useful as a prerequisite to 402 and 
407. We have cited the experience only to show that, with no radical 
changes in methods, a significant improvement in learning out¬ 
comes is possible. 

Teaching aims and methods are both dependent on staff organ¬ 
ization. If the set-up is one where teachers of introductory classes are 
m the main young and inexperienced, at work on degrees and mov¬ 
ing on through graduation, it is most difficult to give tliem tlie 
guidance so necessary for their own development. While this prob¬ 
lem has many facets, one in particular would seem to merit atten¬ 
tion. It appears evident in education, as in business, that persons who 
are denied responsible partiapation in decision making will, in 
time, become irresponsible, and good teaching cannot be had in that 
way. The need is for a program of in-service education, plus class¬ 
room supervision, under the direction of a person interested in intro¬ 
ductory work and skilled in the techniques which it demands. 

Lloyd A Cook, "Uses of Community m Teacher Educalion,” Cnrricuhiw foui mI, Octo¬ 
ber 1939, pp 261-264 
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S, R. SL/VVSON 
Neiu Yoi^ Unit/euUy 
PERMISSIVJ: versus KRPRESSIVi CULTURE 

The definitions of educational objectives and then meaning have 
been consistently changing to accord with the changing under¬ 
standing of the individual and die needs of modem life It is there¬ 
fore essential that teaching methods and personal relations in tlic 
school be adjusted in consonance with these new developments. It 
IS necessary, for example, that in view of the challenge to democ¬ 
racy, the school become a training ground foi democracy. This can 
be best accomplished through participation on the part of die stu¬ 
dents, not only in classroom learning, but actually in the conduct of 
die schools themselves. The sociologist’s mtcicst in education is 
confined to results, rather than to its process. By and large, sociolo¬ 
gists concern themselves little with the psychological processes that 
determine attitudes and values. Recent events have shown, however, 
that these attitudes and values are as potent factors in the life of a 
nation and in international affairs as are economics and govern¬ 
ments. It IS high time that sociologists, psychologists, and educators 
get together and fuse dieir hclcls of endeavor, because actually these 
fields are only segments of one unitary human problem. They are 
so interrelated that their separation makes each impotent. 

In a democracy, the concepts of personality, social process, and 
social structure are less definitive than they are in authoritarian 
groups and countries. Democracy is a relation and a mental attitude 
m which much of what occurs is unpredictable. The free flow of 
interaction among individuals and groups, and the consequent ic- 
sults from sucJi interaction give rise to situations and values that 
cannot be always envisaged. Excepting in some of its simplest fac¬ 
tors, democracy cannot follow a blueprint. For example, n tlcmoc- 
racy can have a planned economy or health service, but it cannot 
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have a controlled science, as is the case of Germany and Soviet 
Russia; nor can relationships among individuals be fully presciibed. 
A democracy can have a plan for its technological growth and 
development, but it cannot as easily prescribe the forms which art 
should take, thought be directed, or the movement of the populations 
confined. Democracy, m itself, is a flux It is socially creative. I have 
described elsewhere democracy as a pet missive cultured 

In a permissive cultuie, die function of education, as well as gov¬ 
ernment, is infinitely more complex. It has flux. It is creative and 
dynamic We shall return to this particular point somewhat later in 
this paper. 

The relationships of an authoritarian group, on the odicr hand, 
give us an entirely contrary pictuie. Here diere is no flux or creativ¬ 
ity. There are absent the constant change, interaction, fiee move¬ 
ment, and adjustments necessary both m vital group life and in 
individual relationships. 

In a democratic structure of society, the problem becomes con¬ 
siderably more complex; for here it is necessary diat we build up 
attitudes of mind in conformity with group needs. We seek to 
establish emotional responses and convey knowledge-content that 
would lead to adjustability to new situations and to intellectual 
hospitality. Here, then, we are confronted with a problem which 
has received little attention even in American education, and especi¬ 
ally in public schools. 

Pei haps we ought to diverge at this point for a brief definition of 
democracy as it 1 elates to die individual. Democracy is commonly 
understood as being a form of admimstration, as participation by a 
voter m decisions of governmental, or institutional, and group af¬ 
fairs. Psychologically speaking, however, democracy is more than 
that. It means a fundamental acceptance of the idea of equality. It 
means that all people are fundamentally equal in their rights as 
human beings; that all have an equal right to the pursuit of their 

^S, R Slavson, Cliaiiictei Edticn/ion in a Democracy (New York Association Press, iyi9) 
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own happiness in their own way, even diougli they may differ from 
others. Democracy, further, means the ability on the pait of the 
individual to compromise, in order to make possible and aid the 
group process. It means freedom of the individual in thinking, 
functioning, and movement, conditioned and limited by his re¬ 
sponsibility to the group as a whole, and to the individuaU in it. 
Democracy also means that each individual in it has an altruistic 
attitude when it comes to the benefit and advantages of the group. It 
IS a relationship among human beings that makes them hospitable 
to each other and to one another’s ideas. 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

The kind of personality structure and character formation that 
makes all this possible cannot be achieved through authoritarian 
education, where the child, from his earliest times, submits, instead 
of interacts. The early egocentric structure of the infant’s personality 
and the sadistically aggressive drives that are our biologic heritage 
can be modified and redirected through reactions with other people. 
It is necessary for us in education to employ the child’s craving for 
acceptance by the group. This craving is our surest check upon his 
primitive unsocial trends. When we take children and place them 
in rows behind one another, widi the focus of attention being the 
teacher and blackboard, or an individual child called up to that 
blackboard, we are not activating situations which lead to demo¬ 
cratic attitudes. On the contrary, we are instead immobilizing our 
children socially. Here, every one in the room is socially frigid and 
emotionally hostile, because of the essential frustration to which 
every one, including the teacher, is subjected. When subject-matter 
learning is the emphasis in school, it drives the children in the class¬ 
room away from one another. This is even more true when grades 
are earned in competition with every one in the class. Whether we 
recognize it or not, there is a subtle hostile atmosphere in the aver¬ 
age classroom. Each child considers every other as his competitor. 
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There is oae common ground onwhicli tliey meet: theii antagonism 
to the teacher. The majority, who do not get top marks, must needs 
become resentful of those who aie more successful. This resentment 
may express itself directly as hostility, or, in converted form, such as 
submissiveness to the intellectually more successful individual. It 
often takes the form of a pervasive contempt for intellectuality, 
which is so common in America. We may not like to admit it, but 
theie is an outnglit aversion in children to the school itself. 

The direct or implied authority of the punted word and of the 
teacher habituate many children, who do not become rebellious, to 
accept authority unquestioningly. This attitude is detrimental to the 
survival of a democratic plan of life. There ts need on the part of 
every individual to recognize superiority and authority. This, how¬ 
ever, should be an evolving process and should be an outcome of 
individual development and friendly attitudes. Auihoiity in a 
democracy must nevei, in any relation, be based upon fear or self- 
abnegation, It must radier be accepted as a benevolent superiority, 
aiming at the benefit of the individual and the group as a whole. 
Such authority, especially in the economic and political fields, 
would turn the minds of people against autocratic authoritarianism 
and forms of government described as “totalitarian.” 

SUBJECT MATTER AND ANTISOCIAL ATI'ITUDES 

How then shall schools be conducted so that they might aid in the 
development of values and attitudes fundamentally democratic? 
The first requirement is a negative one. The center of classroom 
teaching must not be subject matter, particularly for young chil¬ 
dren. The imposition of learnings diat are overmature for the child 
IS definitely dangerous to personality development. Not only does 
it check free flow of relationships and social experimentation so 
essential to character, but it establishes fear in the child. It imbues 
him with antisocial attitudes, as already indicated. The hostile atti¬ 
tude toward the teacher is much more sciious than is generally icc- 
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ognized. The teacher symbolizes the authority of the adult world. 
Hostility to her, as to a parent or sibling, is transferred to the world 
generally, Further, the focus of subject matter didactically taught 
checks the social process, group, and social interaction needed in 
character formation essential m a democracy. 

It seems to me that, despite our advanced knowledge of child 
development, we employ very little, if any, of that knowledge m our 
schoolwork. Physical and manipulative activity, exploration, and 
experimentation are inherent drives, not only of the human child, 
but also of the young of other animals. It is through tlie exercise of 
these that basic knowledges are acquired, security in relation to die 
environment is established, and dynamic attitudes towards things 
and ideas grow out. 

But what does education do with these? In the home, on the 
street, in the playground, and at school, the child is confronted witli 
an endless number of prohibitions, blockings, regulations, and 
schedules. Instead of habituating children to exercise their natural 
dynamism, curiosity, and interests, we turn them into conformists 
to die will of die adult and to a schedule TJie younger the child is 
at the time when such restraints are applied to his constructive ef¬ 
forts, the more fundamental is the damage. 

The above leads us to a second point in die immediate reforms 
that are essential in transforming schools into agencies of demo¬ 
cratic procedure. This is the thought tiiat, in an atmosphere of free 
activity and exploration, there is opportunity for social interaction. 
It is the pitting of one person against another, first rather crudely 
and primitively, that is the basis of socialized personality, The child 
must discover for himself what follows unsocial behavior, rather 
than being told tJiat it would bring unpleasant reactions. TJiese 
reactions may be a return attack from a victim or group retaliation. 
The child must also learn practically that through sharing of hooks, 
objects, materials, and toolshe finds group acceptance and harmony 
with others. If he should attempt, as is often the case, to hoard 
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niques will not be tolerated. I recall from my school-teaching days 
many instances of children who first came to a free activity work¬ 
shop They would hoard tools- They would place them near-by and 
announce that they were going to use these tools, and that no one 
must touch them. This was not countenanced long by the otiiers 
who happened to need them. On occasion, there occurred actual fist 
fights. Frequently, two children would roll on the floor, pummel mg 
one another, while the others, absorbed in their work, would pay no 
attention. It often look from three to four months before an under¬ 
standing was established in the group. But that was a true social 
experience. Should the teacher have laid down laws in advance, 
these laws would probably have been accepted. However, the inner 
modifications within tlie personality would not have occurred in so 
fundamental a manner. Such interaction may not remain, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact It never does, on so primitive a level. In a socially mo¬ 
tivated classroom, socialization occurs not only in learning but also 
in the conduct of the classroom and school as well. Numerous 
situations arise, such as the arrangement of tlie room, order and 
cleanliness, noisiness and rowdyism, plans for study and trips— 
these and many other situations come up in which group participa¬ 
tion and excliange of views are possible. Experience shows that few 
children learn in the ordinary school the attitudes necessary and the 
ability to listen to others calmly and discuss objectively. Delibera¬ 
tion, tolerance, and interchange of views, so essential to democracy 
both as a process and as an attitude, are not engendered in the 
average school On the contrary, the intolerance and irritability of 
the teacher, which is almost inevitable in a repressive classroom, set 
a pattern and a habit quite contrary to the needs of a deliberative 
democratic procedure. 

lilE GROUP PROCESS IN EDUCATION 

Thirdly, if we are to bring education in alignment widi democ¬ 
racy, it will be necessary that teachers, at all stages of the pupils’ 
development—during elementary school, high school, and the uni- 
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versity—unloosen die group process which is now held in check by 
a resistive teacher-assertive education. The dynamics of -the group is 
one of tlie blank pages in our psychological and sociological knowl¬ 
edge. So little has been done in this field that it must still be viewed 
as an uncharted area of liuman living. Some of the group dynam¬ 
ics implicit in the group process have been indicated m Chapter IV 
of Character Education tn a Democtacy, The very condition of be¬ 
ing in <3 group and in active interaction with a number of people 
simultaneously has profound effects upon personality and develop¬ 
ment of attitudes. An aggregation of people, children or adults, is 
not a group, educationally speaking. Educationally viewed, a group 
is a collection of a small number of individuals in a piolonged inti¬ 
mate, direct interaction with one another, in a face to face relation¬ 
ship, as a result of which tile personality of each is more or less 
permanently modified. 

As educators, we must ask ourselves the cjucstion; Are we localiz¬ 
ing our educational process too much ? Are we overemphasizing the 
intellectual achievement at the expense of more essential experi¬ 
ences that lay the foundations for wholesome social adjustment and 
therefore also wholesome character structure ? Are we, through our 
eagerness to pass on informational material, depriving children and 
youth of group and activity experiences that are essential to tlicm 
and therefore contribute to personality maladjustment? Are we, 
through our didactic emphasis upon subject-matter knowledge, pre¬ 
venting the development of the capacity to navigate in a compli¬ 
cated social environment in a way tliat would retain personal integ¬ 
rity and bring about social advantage? 

THE CaOUP PROCESS IN THE CLASSROOM 

The answer to all tliese questions lies in the introduction of the 
group process to the classroom. It is not possible in so brief a paper 
to give tbe extensive implications of these queries. Surely, as 
one reads the rich literature dealing with education, sociological 
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problems, and democracy—especially in the light of developments 
in Europe—one must become fully cognizant of the value of educa¬ 
tion as a social experience. But, in addition to social adjustment, the 
group provides intellectual learnings as well. The present writer has 
had opportunities for considerable experimentation in group learn¬ 
ing both among children and adults. In a skillfully set environment, 
free activity leads to subject-matter learnings. Children, and adults 
as well, under free condiuons gather into small groups on the basis 
of common interests or peisonal likes. They enter into a dynamic 
intellectual interstimulatjon. They ask questions of one another, 
tliey challengej tliey explain; they look up material together; they 
argue; tliey agree; they disagree. These and other forms in which 
intellectual activity is both stimulated and tolerated are evolved as a 
result of free active group life in an educative setting. 

It seems to me tliat even progressive educators have for years made 
the mistake of assuming that creative activity alone develops per¬ 
sonality and trains character. As we read the literature of progressive 
education, we become aware of this emphasis. Creative expression is 
the watchword and tlie major objective. But, as I look back at many 
years as a progressive classroom and activities teacher,! am becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that it was not the activities them¬ 
selves that were of such importance, but rather the fact that these 
activities were free in a gi oup situation. To my mind, this latter fact 
is the outstanding element in the very evident physical and mental 
development of our pupils. The praise and recognition that these 
children gave one another; die cooperative experiences in common 
interests; die feeling of responsibility toward the teachers, the class 
setting, and the school were, as I see it now, much more important 
than the fact of having produced beautiful paintings, impressive 
clay modeling, fine scientific reports, or plays. The situation of 
being accepted, of integrating with other people, or receiving 
respect, consideration, and freedom from an adult were much more 
permanent influences than the satisfaction of the so-called creative 
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exprcsiion. It seems to me tliat the concept of activity, as it applies 
to education, must be viewed more widely than is generally the case. 
Educative activity occurs on five difierent levels. To be suic, these 
coalesce, overlap, and frequently are simultaneous. They arc motor, 
emotional, aesthetic, intellectual, and social activity. One might say 
that all tlie preceding phases of educative activity culminate or arc 
unified in the last—the social activity—which acts as a stimulant 
and instigator to tlie others. Suppodng we supplied possibilities for 
all types of motor and aesthetic activity to a child completely isolated 
from others. His personality would still remain undeveloped and lie 
would be unfit for group living. However, a child placed in a free 
activity group would be stimulated into the various avenues of ex¬ 
pression along all die otlier lines, and thus his education would be 
assured. The richer the environment to which tlie group is exposed, 
5 n terms of opportunities for occupations and learnings, the richer 
would the group’s stimulation upon each member also be. 

The function of the school in a demociacy therefore is to supply 
opportunities for activity in a group setting. In this type of educa¬ 
tion, die role of the teacher is that of a person who sets situations for 
activity and for personal interaction. Group living in the school 
must be evolving as it is everywhere else m a free society. Group life 
IS part and parcel of the democratic plan of life. Hence, m a school, 
as well, the evolving element of group living must be carefully 
planned. As the child grows older and becomes more ready for 
participation and for initiating more types of activity, it is necessary 
that the teacher supply possibilities for him. The capacity range for 
group living for very young children may be limited to the orderli¬ 
ness of the classroom. As they grow older, these children can partici¬ 
pate in maintaining order and decorum in the entire school Tlie 
school must also become a factor in tlie neighborhood life By means 
of councils, and associations, the matter of playgrounds, housing, 
political and social problems come under purview. Pupils shoukl be¬ 
come aware of and increasingly take part in philanthropic, char- 
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itable, and patriotic movements. In other words, the school must 
aim to create an atticuktc community. If education is to serve de¬ 
mocracy as it should, vital interest in community and national life 
must be aroused among pupils at school. They must see and func¬ 
tion in an ever expanding area and in ever evolving intciests, to 
encompass international and world affairs. All this, of course, can¬ 
not be done witlioiit planning, discussing, studying, reading, report¬ 
ing, and taking action. This is the cycle in which group learning 
occurs; out of v/lucli grow those attributes and attitudes which are 
essential to desirable character, wholesome personality, and social 
responsibility and real democracy. 
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TJie aim ol education in a democracy, to use the words of an em¬ 
inent educator, “is to train all that are born to all that is human." 
The acceptance of this aim on the shoulders of the educator the 
burden of planning for every cliild, regardless of mental or physical 
ability, aptitude, environmental circumstances, or heredity stum¬ 
bling blocks, a program designed to develop every innate possibility 
and turn him out a happy, useful citizen. 

To attain this goal in tlie earlier days all children were lumped 
together and taught en masse. The same program was given to all 
regardless of interest or aptitude willi the vague hope that those who 
survived and attained individual success would be the justification 
of the method. The wcl fare of the others did not seem to matter, 

Later there was a tendency to swing to the opposite extreme. The 
child’s needs, interests, and Inclinations received, in some cases, so 
much attention that children became too self-ccntcred to assume 
social responsibilities. This situation contributed to social maladjust¬ 
ment and also individual unhappiness. 

Today we realize moie and more that if democracy is to survive 
education must develop individuals able to take their part with 
others in the solution of common problems. Wc realize that the 
survival of any individual is dependent upon tiic survival of all and 
that group adjustment, which means also personal happiness, has 
become a vital matter. The new task of the educator, then, is to 
develop in youth a sense of group responsibility and an ability to 
make satisfactory adjustments to many kinds of group life. 

Group learning is one way to meet the new social need. It recog¬ 
nizes both individuals and groups. In planning gioup woik the 
teacher must keep in mind the fact that the group is made up of 
individuals. Consequently, it is necessary lor tlic tcaclicr to make a 
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careful diagnosis of cacli child—liis strengths and weaknesses, his 
jiersonality traits, his ability to participate in social relationships, 
and ins needs and inteiests. Having done this, die teacher is more 
able 10 guide each child into groups where he will be able to make 
the best adjustments. 

Two examples of group work in the school serve to show its edu¬ 
cational possibilities. Under tlie direction o£ die teacher a certain 
fourth grade decided to wute a booklet about dieir State, The 
children met in groups to discuss ways and means of best accom- 
plisliing this job. Many of their favorite textbooks were examined to 
sec how books were written. A list of all parts of a book—title page, 
table of contents, chapters, pictures, and bibliography—was made. 
As the study progressed, acknowledgments, a song, a graph, an 
introduction, original stones, and poetry were added. 

All writing was done at the close of a unit of work. The children 
chose topics according to their inteiests and proceeded to do dieir 
research and writing singly or m groups. Each contribution was 
submitted by the writers to the entire class where it was evaluated 
according to standards previously set up by the class. This work 
provided a fine opportunity for the development of leadership, good 
judgment, appreciation of the efforts and ideas of others, coopera¬ 
tion in working togedier, and pride in doing a piece of work well. 

During this project an unusually fine spirit was shown by the 
entire class. By the time advertising plans, sales talks, sales, and a tea 
for lielpers had been completed, ample opportunity had been pro¬ 
vided for every child to parricipate in many different ways. He had 
formulated goals and set up standards by which he could measure 
ins work, and he had had the fun of finishing a job to which every 
one had contributed his best efforts. 

The group method of learning may also be used to help solve the 
problem of the retaidcd child. The slow child seldom has a worthy 
contribution to make in the ordinary claSiS, he is forced to listen to 
others day after day; and he receives little commendation from 
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teacliers and classmates. Thus he acquires a low social status which 
it is the job of the teacher to try to improve. 

One year a fourth grade happened to have an unusually large 
number of retarded children. Because of illness, family mobility, or 
failuie they were below grade. Their status seemed to them to be so 
low that they felt furilier effort to be of little use. The group mediod 
was used to solve many of their problems. Careful study of the chil¬ 
dren tevealed that many had artistic ability. Consequently, group 
work in art was stressed. The class was given the task of making a 
wall hanging foi the classroom. A piece of rust linen left over from 
' making curtains was selected upon which to make a picture for a 
bare spot on the wall. Suggestions of all kinds came from the mem¬ 
bers of the group. Finally, the children were divided into smaller 
groups of four or five and given strips of wrapping paper on whicli 
each group could plan in chalk a composite of ideas depicting some 
phases of history. 

Eacli group found a vacant spot on the floor, put down the wrap¬ 
ping paper, and talked over ideas that might be used. Occasionally, 
a child would go to the board to illustrate Ids idea which was 
rejected or accepted by the group. After a gener.il idea was worked 
out, the chairman gave each child a particular part of the mural 
on which to work. Chalk was used because ii was so easily erased, 
and skctcJics could be easily changed. Spacing, proportion, and con¬ 
tinuity of thought were watched with a critical eye. The children 
usually showed good judgment in their group planning. Parts that 
were inappropriate were erased and made over 

At the close of the class period each committee pi esented us mural 
to the class. The best one was chosen by the children after careful 
evaluation. The mural selected was one that had been made by an 
academically slow group. Their pattern was iransfened by caibon 
to cloth and a color scheme was chosen aftci conference with the 
teacher. Oil paints and stiff brushes were piovided, and the group 
began, 
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More seriou s, painstaking, and earnest effort had never been done 
by any group before, They found the regular period did not provide 
enough time, but tliey were more than glad to work during free 
periods and before school. After school they continued to work until 
they were sent home by the teacher. 

The comments of the children were significant. A new feeling of 
confidence rang in dieir voices. The presence of brighter children 
who admired their workmanship gave a “lift” to the chin and a 
feeling of “belonging” that had not been there before. One of the 
“artists” was overheard saying, “I bet when this is hung in our room, 
every one in school will want to come to see it.” 

The success attained in this group project caused die members to 
exert more effort in other classes. Voluntary contributions were 
more numerous, responsibility to the group was greater, and for all 
childien there was a finer feeling of cooperation. Furthermore, im¬ 
provement m creative thinking, poise, dignity, and self-confidence 
was also noted. 

It seems to the writer that current stress upon health and physical 
activity in school has led teachers to overlook the growth of intellect, 
enjoyment, and social adjustment possible in group discussion. It is in 
taking part with others in groups in the solving of common prob¬ 
lems that minds stimulate each other and ideas are clarified. Activ¬ 
ity of mind is just as important to the welfare of a healthy individual 
as activity of any other part of the body. 

Group work helps children who come from homes barren of 
ideas, materials, human understanding, and culture patterns. When 
these children participate in group activities they make friends, 
learn how to express themselves, learn how to cooperate, how to 
follow as well as to lead, how to give and take, how to be useful, and, 
probably most important of all, how to become socially adaptable 
and tolerant of others. 

It is important that the same groupings do not become permanent 
This would have a “nailowing” effect. Rather the composition of 
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bearing upon pupil achievement arc yet only partially identified. 
There are pupil factors such as general intelligence, age, previous 
achievement, study habits, eta; teacher factors, such as employment 
of various instructional techniques, skill, and zeal; general school 
factors; and extraschool factors.' Errors of measurement are also to 
be considered. Peters says he is struck by die prevailing note of con¬ 
trolled experiments in education that "no statistically significant 
differences were found.” This he attributes to the use of invalid or 
unreliable measures or too small populations." 

Systematic errors of validity are difficult to locate. Learning may 
involve formation and understanding of concepts, development of 
careful and critical tliinking, changes in overt behavior, develop¬ 
ment of specific attitudes, interests, and appreciations, and devel¬ 
opment of an adequate and intelligent philosophy of life,* A test of 
achievement which does not measure directly all phases of learning 
specified by the definition of the problem excludes outcomes of con¬ 
siderable importance. For example, die comparison of the relative 
effectiveness of the lecture and discussion may be made by using an 
objective, information-seeking test. Only a partial measurement of 
tbelearning outcome is tlius made.Thc result is either a repoi t of “no 
significant differences” or a rcpoit favoiing one mcdiod because 
of the test bias. It seems appropriate to ask if there are any “best” 
methods of teaching, Walter S. Monroe says “it appears reasonable 
d\at the effectiveness of a method may be conditioned to such an ex¬ 
tent by a teacher’s confidence in it and die zeal and skill with which 
she applies it that the method itself is a minor factor in teaching 
success. 

Mechanized instruction docs not represent our ideas of good 
teaching. The superior teacher is rcsouiceful, adapting instiuction 

* Walter S. Monroe, "Controllcti £\.pcriincntaiion as a Means of J v-iluaiiiiR Methods of 
Teaching," lieview 0/ Educattomii Rttearch, February 1934, pp 3C - p. 

® Cliarles C Peters, "An Cxampleof RepiKaiion nf an I'xpcnnuiu for Increastil Ueli.ibili'y," 
Jotirnal oj Edticalioiml Research, September 1938, pp 3-9. 

‘Anita D Lalfin, "Studies of Learning m School Siiuations," rclucnfio/ml Methods, May 

1937. pp 427-13’ 

® Monroe, op at. 
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Measurement tn Group Learning 

to the needs of her pupils as they arc revealed from day to day. A 
method best at any given time or for any given pupil or group may 
be quite unsuitable at another time or for otlier pupils. If we agree 
to this proposition, measurement of group learning is not a problem 
of evaluating tlie results of a particular metliod to be continually fol¬ 
lowed. The task IS that of inventing measuring instruments that are 
effective in revealing learning outcomes regardless of the methods 
being used by the teacher. The need is for standardized psycho¬ 
metric and sociometuc scales by which the learning activities can 
be measured and expressed as numerical readings on these scales. 
If we turn our attention to the problem of supplementing measure¬ 
ment methods with reliable instruments of measurement," we shall 
be able to evaluate teaching under a philosophy of education which 
frees die teacher from the bonds of a “best” teaching method to the 
unfettered activity most cilectivc at any given time. 

This relativist or situational approach makes the social situation 
the focus of attention. It constitutes a configuration, the wholeness 
of which gives meaning to the constituent parts. In the teaching 
situation four factors are always distinguishable. These are purpose, 
participanis, procedure, and content {see chart I). 

CHART I 

A CONFIGURATIONAl. DESIGN OP THE TEACHING SITUATION 
Participants-^Purpose 


Harmonious 

life-adjustment 

patterns 

Procedure-Content 

This picture contains interdependent factors each in itself having 
implications for the other. The objective of learning activity may be 
stated as the continuous leconstruction of peisonal experience in 
the seaich for harmonious life-adjustment pattei ns. Participants are 

‘’Cf F S Cliapin, "New Trends in Social Rese.arch—Some Hypotheses and Some Socio- 
metne Scales,” The Join t)al of EdueaUonal Sociology, May 19^8, pp 561—568 

Sociomctnc scales arc tools or instruments of observation Method is a way of proceeding 
The interview is a method, a calibrated sociaUstatus scale is an instrument 
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commonly sent to the teacher irrespective of the teacher’s choice. 
Procedure, content, and purpose must be determined in the light 
of participants’ needs. As tliese needs change so the artist teacher 
changes the variable factors in such a way that maximum efficiency 
is attained. This is education at its best. 

In the modern philosophy of education die interdependence of 
the factors must be carefully considered. It could be argued diat it is 
always wasteful to make either piocedurc, content, or purpose a 
fixed factor, ignoring the participant whose pioblcms and interests 
constitute the center of die teaching situation. However, in grandng 
this premise, it must be recognized tliat cukuial compulsions do not 
leave teaching purposes entirely to the choice of die felt or imagined 
needs of participants.There is substantial agiecment among elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teachers that subject matter or content sliould 
not be regarded as an independent factoi. It is the emphasis of this 
paper diat a teaching procedure is not that independent factor which 
accounts for teaching success or failure. If these assumptions are 
demonstrable, then measurement finds its proper sjihcrc in the de¬ 
termination of die success of a teacher in directing jiupils to harmo¬ 
nious life-adjustment patterns. U psychometric and sociometric 
scales are to be useful in the determination, dicy must be so designed 
or in such number that learning outcomes may be evaluated regard¬ 
less of variations in purpose, participants, proceduie, and content. 
Only in this way can the full measure of learning products be ascer¬ 
tained. If die full measure of learning products can be determined, 
then the free choice of teaching procedure remains with the teacher 
and learning activity can be evaluated in any teaching situation. 

The critic is most ready to say, “Can you measure die learning out¬ 
comes which you describe as understanding of concepts, critical 
methods of thinking, changes in overt beliavior, attitudes, and in¬ 
terests, and development of philosophy of life?" This challenging 
question cannot be answered in an enthusiastic affirmative but it can 
be answered with enough evidence of achievement to demonstrate 
ever more gratifying possibilities in future efforts. Examples of this 
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work are Wrightstone’s instrument for measuring group discussion 
and planning on the elementary level; also liis instrument for meas¬ 
uring teacher conduct of class discussion.’ Pistor has developed a 
measure of thirty-four trait actions validated by seventy-tliree judges 
to evaluate some subtle values of progressive education including 
initiative, woik spirit, reliability, cooperation, courtesy, worthy 
home membership, and good housekeeping.* Teachers arc becom¬ 
ing increasingly aware of the Chapin social status and social partici¬ 
pation scales, Rundquist and Sletto*s morale scales, and tire Thur- 
stone attitude scales. An increase in die use of these standardiz.ed 
and calibrated instruments may be expected. 

Measurement can take place during die interaction of leainers 
witli one anotlier or after the mteiacuon providing an adequate 
record is available, Efforts have been directed at each alternative. 
An instrument has been devised to measure the extent to which 
discussion is successful in promoting thinking among college stu¬ 
dents. Categories which were selected for an observational record 
include inference question, inference statement, supported opinion, 
information question, factual statement, and unsupported opinion." 


Way/jc Wngl)lstonc, "An Instrument for Measuring- Group Discussion and Planning," 
Joional of Educaiiorial Resemcti, May i 93 <t»pp 641-650 
-, “Measuring Teacher Conduct of Class Discussion," Zlementary School Journal, Feb¬ 
ruary 1934, pp 454 -' 16 o . 

® Frederick Pistor, "Measuring Some Subtle Values of Progressive Education,” Educational 
Method, December 1934, pp 1 1 8-124 

“ I Inference Qiieslian A question which is concluded from a proposition or senes of prop¬ 
ositions which have been laid down by the participant at any one participation, c.g., If war 
IS cruel and wasteful, ivhy does man not abolish it? 

2, Inference Statement A statement which is concluded from a proposition or senes o£ 
proposiuons which have been laid down by the participant at any one participation; eg, 
War IS cruel and wasteful Man should abolish it 

3 Snppnttrd Opiniotf A statement of personal belief or disbelief which is suppoi ted by 
a proposition or senes of propositions, eg, I don't bcheve war should be abolished because 
It serves to relieve overpopulation 

4 inforiinition Question A question not related to a proposition or senes of propositions 
which have been inid down by a participant at any one participation; c g.. Is war cruel and 
wasteful? 

5. Factual Sfalemcni. A proposuion or senes of propositions with no conclusion, eg, 
War is cruel and wasteful, 

6 Viisiipporled Opinion A stntcmeni of personal belief or disbelief whicli is unsupported 
by any facts or evidence, c g , I think war is cruel and waslcful 
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A flow sheet is used by independent observers who classify and re¬ 
cord each response m eacli participation. Records of the observers 
arc compared for reliability before they aie accepted as accurate 
data. Expert judges who attend rate die discussion in terms of 
criteria considered important whenever diis procedure is employed. 
The judges are considering the Icadei, Iiis qualificalions, and ins 
conduct during the discussion. They arc watching the group mem¬ 
bers as they participate, weighting the understanding and agree¬ 
ment secured, die distribution o£ responses, the appaient interest, 
and the questions from the group. They are deciding if the discus¬ 
sion was the best procedure to use, evaluating the need for it, and the 
results secured. Now the research worker has two sources of fruitful 
data; flrst, the rating by experts on a proced urc chosen by the teacher 
as best suited to direct participants towaids a puiposive goal wiih 
tbe given content materials. Secondly, the reliable recoid of the 
thought patterns of participants as revealed by tlieii verbal re¬ 
sponses. It is possible with diese data to determine the kind and 
extent of responses which the teacher was able to stimulate. Moic- 
over, if records are taken continuously, the progress of each student 
can be determined.'^ 

Stenographic records of class procedures can be made and these 
arc susceptible to more detailed analysis. A section of a suggested 
chart is presented on page 247. 

This method takes into account the factors of ihc teaching con¬ 
figuration. It is constructed in such a manner that observers may 
discover the success of the discussion leader in transmitting knowl¬ 
edge either directly or through the participations of discussion mem¬ 
bers. The part played by leader and participants is graphically dem¬ 
onstrated. The attainment of purpose can be evaluated by judges 

The measurement of group learning whether allcmptcd by the 
instruments suggested or evaluated by the method of case analysis 

“For n more complete report jee D. C Miller, "An Experiment in the Mciisurcincnt of 
Social Inlcraciion in Group Discussion," American Soaoh^ital lievtcw, June 1939, pp 
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wili be satisfactory to teachers only when they are free to teach effec¬ 
tively. Educated intelligence and sympathetic insight enable each 
participant by liis contribution to stimulate and direct others in 
social interaction which is continuous and fruitful. Under optimum 
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conditions, the leader is thus relieved of much responsibility for for¬ 
mal exercise of control. The leader is elTiciciit to the extent tliat he 
contributes questions, fact, and opinion which produce a maximum 
yield of thoughtful participations. 

Teachers will be quick to point out tliat diey do not usually have 
the opportunity to teach under tliese conditions which have been 
declared optimum. By and large, participants aie pupils, hetero¬ 
geneous in respect to intelligence, to education, and to sympathetic 
insight. It is with these pupils that the need of evaluating discussion 
arises. Social research can measure the learning products in terms of 
the instruments and objective tests available but it is not so easy to 
measure the ability of die teacher in relation to odier teaching leader¬ 
ship. The writer found diat whenever the discussion was at its best (as 
rated by judges on objective score cards), the number of inference 
questions, inference statements, and supported opinions from stu¬ 
dents vanes directly with die inference questions of instructoi 
(r = .87). Likewise, inference questions, inference statements, and 
supported opinions of students vary inversely with information 
questions and fact statements of instructor (f = —.94). This indi¬ 
cates diat a greater use of inference questions by tlic instruclor 
brings about an increase in inference questions, inference state¬ 
ments, and supported opinions which students contiibutc. An in¬ 
crease in information questions and fact statements employed by 
the instructor stunts student inferences, questions, and opinions.” 
These relationships, it shall be repeated, were discovei cd only in the 
discussions rated as best. Assuming that the discovery of relation¬ 
ships IS a criterion of thoughtful participation, we have here evi¬ 
dence that the particulai; method, group discussion, is well adapted 
to some teaching situations and ill-adapted to others. Furthermore, 
we have a firmer conviction that only as conditions approach an 
optimum can we evaluate the possibilities of a given method. 

The reasons for failure of discussions can usually be assigned. 

See D, C. Miller, op cif, p. 3^7. 
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They are to be classified among the following: (i) Purpose may be 
unattainable. (2) Participants may be incapable of making efforts 
to solve the problem, lacking mental ability, educational training, 
or emotional stability, (3) Procedure may be faulty. No need may 
have been felt or available resources are not marshaled because of 
inadequate discussion leadership, (4) Content may be incomplete. 
Resources to solve the problem are not made available either by 
leader or participants. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Measurement of group learning is a problem of measuring the 
relative success of a teacher in stimulating learning that looks 
toward development of life-adjustment patterns to serve pupils in 
life activities. 

2. Teaching metliod itself, isolated from otlier variables, is a 
minor factor in teaching success. The teaching situation is a con¬ 
figuration of at least the four factors of purpose, participants, pro¬ 
cedure, and content. Only at a given time, after die analysis of the 
situation promises optimum results with a particular procedure, 
does method become a most important factor. 

3. Psychometric and sociometric instruments enable measure¬ 
ments to be made in a teaching situation which frees the teacher to 
employ any method tliat promises maximum results. 

4. The test of teaching achievement is the kind and extent of re¬ 
sponses which the teacher is able to stimulate when dii ected toward 
the development of life-adjustment patterns in pupils. 

5. The discussion activity of pupils can be measured. More accu¬ 
rate measures of critical thinking, of changes in attitudes and inter¬ 
ests are being constructed. 
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/« o)(le> that this section oiHu\!.]oiiKtiKLinay be oj the eatesi^ possible 
set vice, Its readcis aic titled to send at once to the editoi of this depart' 
mcnt titles—and where possible deset iptions—of an / ent t aeai ch pi ojects 
now in pi Qcess in educational sociology and also those projects in l(indred 
fields of interest to educational sociology, 

NEBRASKA PLANNING BOARDS EDUCATIONAL SURVEY* 

The 1937 session oC the Nebraska Unicameral Legislature gave legal 
status to the Nebiaska State Planning Doaid. The Bo.ud had operated 
previously as a Governor-appointed board In tlie same statute the Boaid 
was authorized “to make a complete and thorough survey and study o£ 
the landsj buildings, and equipment owned or coiiti oiled by the Slate of 
Nebraska and operated by the Noiinal School Board, Board of Control, 
and the Univcisity of Nebraska,” and "make a report of ns findings to the 
Governor together with a lecommended tcn-yeai progi.im of needed re¬ 
pairs, replacements, new constiuclion, 01 expansion, complete with esti¬ 
mates of cost and a recommended plan foi financing.” 

Committees weic organized fiom the mcmbcrsliip of the Boaid to 
study the needs of vaiious instiluuons. The committees proceeded m then 
sttidics intending to make ihcir decisions on a physical basis in so fai as 
it was possible Before proceeding very fai, however, the committees ex¬ 
pressed a need for information of a nonphysical naltirc not then available 
before they could recommend a comprehensive building program foi 
State-supported educational institutions. 

At the suggestion of the Planning Board, Governor Cochran invited 
the heads of the State educational agencies and offices to meet with the 
Planning Board to consider the problem of obtaining the needed inCouna- 
tion. Attending this meeting with the Planning Board and Governor 
Cochran were the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Regents for the University of Nebraska, the Comp- 
iiollcr for the Board of Education for Slate Noimal Schools and, 
representing that Board, the Presidents of the four Slate Tcachcis’ Col¬ 
leges (Normal Schools), the Deputy State Supcimlcndeiu of Public 

' Siaicmcni through the courtesy of A C Tilley, Siaio I nginicr and Ch.iiniian, Ncliraska 
Stale Planning Hoard, LiiKoln, NcbravLi 


\ 
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Instruction, the State Director of Vocational Education All agencies 
represented joined with the Planning Board in icquesting Commissioner 
J. W. Studebakei to assign Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the United States Office 
of Education, as adviser foi a paitial survey of the educational program of 
the State. 

A siuvcy comniiltee was appointed fiom the membership of the Plan¬ 
ning board to be lesponsible for the survey. A subcommittee was named 
by this committee with a Planning Board member as chairman, and re¬ 
maining members representative schoolmen, to determine the scope of 
the survey and to develop the organization of the survey. 

This scope committee decided upon the studies that were to be pursued 
and recommended a chanman to cairy the responsibility of each study 
The study chaiimen were chosen from representatives of the educational 
agencies and institutions of the State. An attempt was made by the scope 
committee to include only those studies that would have some bearing on 
the question at hand, “What arc the building needs for the State institu¬ 
tions of higher education?” Some of the studies adopted seem to bear but 
slight relation to the question, but after prolonged discussions it was felt 
tliat the material called £01 was necessary for the full consideiation of the 
fiist question. 

The scope committee and the study commiltces were made up veiy 
largely of the State’s leading educators The whole survey, dierefore, 
amounts to a self-survey and is unique m that respect. The volunteer 
assistance leceivcd from the educational groups, agencies, and institutions 
makes possible a much more comprehensive survey than otherwise would 
have been possible with the funds available 

The scope committee recommended the following eight questions for 
study A brief statement is made indicating the methods used in accumu¬ 
lating the information. 

Study No. I What kinds of jobs are there in Nebraska and the ap¬ 
proximate number of each kind calling for vocational training of less 
than professional grade? 

Questionnaires are distributed through school children to the homes. 
The gainful worker will fill out the card and return it to the school. 

Study No 2 What changes in the schools and colleges will be required 
in order that young people may be trained for the jobs revealed by study 

No I? 

The returns fiom the other studies, especially study No i, will be con¬ 
sidered by a large committee representing all interested agencies undci 
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the chairmanship of Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division o£ Higher Educa¬ 
tion, United States Oflice of Education. Members of the committee will 
report on the diEcrent phases of the present educational program. 

Study No Why do students drop out of high school and college be¬ 
fore completing the course for which they are enrolled and in what num¬ 
bers? 

Information has been obtained from high-school records, personal 
foKoW'Up e/Torts in a few schools, NYA records, and college records. 

Study No, 4. What is the employment status of the graduates of high 
scliools and colleges of recent years? 

High schools are furnishing a record of graduates for the last five years 
where available. Colleges are sending out questionnaires to graduates. 

Study No. 5. What are the present educational requirements for the 
several teacher certificates, the number of certificates of each kind issued 
per year? From what institutions are applicants for certificates gradu¬ 
ated ? And what are the demands for teachers compared with the supply ? 

The information is obtained from Stale Superintendents’ records and 
questionnaires to city and county superintendents. 

Study No 6. How does Nebraska compare with neighboring Slates m 
the amount appropriated for higher education per unit of population and 
per student enrolled? In the amount expended for higher education in 
publicly controlled institmions and in privately controlled insutuiions^ 
In the ratio of college students to total population? In the per cent of 
Jiigh-scliool graduates entering college? 

Data are obtained from college, university, and Slate records. 

Study No. 7. Is there unnecessary and costly overlapping or duplication 
of functions or courses ofTered in the several State-supported institutions? 

This involves a study of courses and curricula with data on enrollments 
in each class taught over a period of a year or possibly two years. 

These studies are being made through the assistance of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Study No. 8. What does the State do to equalize educational oppor¬ 
tunity among the counties, towns, and rural districts? Is the plan of 
district organization economical? 

This is a study of vanaiions among districts m expenditures per pupil, 
in length of term, m training of teachers employed, etc., and an appraisal 
of the plan of clistticl organization, especially high-school disincis. 

The information is obtained from die rccoids of the Slate Superintend¬ 
ent and the State Tax Commissioner. 
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America "Now, Edited by Harold E, Sterns. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938, x + 606 pages. 

This “Inquiry into Civilization in the United States,*’ by thirty-six 
Americans deals with the arts, business and labor, science and industry, 
politics, education, types o£ living, health, race, religion, and three eval¬ 
uations of our country by an Oriental, a Mexican, and an Englishman. 
Among the contributions we find such well-known names as Bruce 
Bliven, George Souel, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Christian Gauss, John 
CowlesjRobeuL.Dufius,KaTlA.Meni)mger,ancl V,F. Calverton As is 
always the case with such kinds of symposiums, various chapters are of 
unequal value and do not always tieat fully their subjects. Tlius, for in¬ 
stance, the section dealing with, education analyzes almost entirely only 
the pioblems of our college education. But, on the whole, the work con¬ 
stitutes an almost indispensable document for any one who wishes to 
understand the most outstanding trends in our life. 

Vuhlic Opinion, by Wiluam Albig, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939,499 pages. 

Albig’s sociological approach to public opinion is probably the best 
current treatment of that phenomena. The author has not, fortunately, 
approached the subjects of growth of communication, the emeigcnce 
and organization of propaganda, the control of newspapers, radio, and 
motion pictures, the questions of restriction and censorship, the con¬ 
scious manipulation of legends and the like as “problems” or as “men¬ 
aces.” He has been able to maintain with consistency his objective—to 
develop these phenomena as related to other aspects of the social process. 
One of the strongest points of Albig is his ability to utilize the researches 
of foreign sociologists (such as Max Weber) and integrate their con¬ 
tributions of our knowledge of “irrational" elements of our thinking 
with his subject Here is a work which indicates that America's socio¬ 
logical scholarship is now “coming of age.” 

Industrial Valley, by Ruth McKenney. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939,379 pages. 

Rubber is the first and last fact of life to the people of Akron, Ohio 
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For the most part this important product is milled and steamed and 
hammered into tires by big drawling mountaineers who came to Akron 
during the World War from West Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The city is mcdiuni-sizcd and ranks thirty-fifth among American in¬ 
dustrial cities. It may well be said that Akron exploded from a bustling 
town into a roaring city. Its population according to the 1930 census was 
255,000 and eighly-cight per cent of these people arc under fifty. 

Miss MclCcnney's story is die true stoiy of this town. The depression 
came, cast its fatal shadow over the factoi ics of the great rubber mag¬ 
nates, and a new Akron came into being. Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire¬ 
stone, and the little independents closed down. The workers of the 
boom town faced want. The NRA and the New Deal followed. Then 
came the great struggle for union recognition. The nascent forces of 
collective bargaining soon burst the obsolete cocoon of the A. F. of L. 
Industrial unionism seemed to answer the needs of the workers There 
were sit-downs, machine guns, and stench bombs but Miss McKen- 
ney’s book tells all that in succinct and pointed paragraphs. Industnal 
Valley is a marvellous revelation of present-day social change. 

We Too Are the People, by Louise V. Aems'irong. Boston! Litde, 
Brown and Company, 1938, 474 pages. 

This is one of the few sympathetic, human records of three years of 
Federal relief. It is autobiographical yet the author has submerged herself 
in telling the stones of those about her. It is a senes of case studies—of old 
folks, men in boots, Indians, wild women, the Trolls, of young children— 
yet each becomes a living, feeling individual who is more than a “case” to 
this administrator of the Federal programs—CWA, FERA, and WPA. 

In the vivid yet simple language of a good teller of stories the author 
describes the first night when the State administrator skillfully pan icd the 
opposition of those who wanted the Federal money but resented Federal 
control in its spending; tells of the constant attempt of a few storekeepers, 
home owners, and petty politicians to “cut in" on the lelicf money; realis¬ 
tically emphasizes the diflicultics of administration and sense of uncer¬ 
tainty of leliel clients resulting from the frequent govcinmcnlal changes 
in relief oiganization; and recounts the organized opposition of those 
who sought to transfoi m the relief bureau into a political spoils system. 

With equal vividness the author iccounts the experiences that afforded 
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a touch of humor amidst pathos, gives us a glimpse of the painstaking 
and careful consideration of those who earnestly sought to maintain hu¬ 
man values at a time when the depression seemed to be sweeping them 
away, and confides a little of the genuine and sincere appreciation of all 
but a few of that almost endless line that filed through the office of the 
administration of relief. 

The volume is neither a criticism nor a defense of the Federal relief 
program. It is rather an unbiased and a living document that turns the 
reader away from the pettiness of politics, greed, and personal jealousies 
to see the human side of relief m one county in northern Michigan. Every 
line breathes of the fine, human understanding embodied in the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph 

“The real beauty of living human beings still survives. It has only been 
suppressed by a misguided philosophy. I caught little glimpses of it all 
about me.. An old man, basking in the warmth of a little kindness, 
spreads out newspapers over his ‘beautiful’ quilt... chivalry still lives in 
the heart of a tempestuous boy Why can we not foster the priceless hu¬ 
man values of our people instead of forever crushing them underfoot in 
the stampede for money and power ? More will share these thoughts 
as we pi ogress out of an era of self-seeking toward a saner viewpoint, a 
wiser estimate of value—as we must progress if we are to survive.” 

The Development of Education in the Twentieth Century, by 
Adolph E. Meyer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 406 

pages. 

This is a useful guide to modern schools through four decades. Concise 
sections present mam trends m education, notable experimental schools, 
and outstanding educators The reports deal briefly with types of educa¬ 
tion from preschool to adult education The author has combined direct 
observation of many schools in the United States and Europe with careful 
study of the political and social forces shaping educational institutions 
The analysis of national school systems in five European countries in¬ 
cludes diagrams and charts to clarify details. 

For students of comparative education and progressive schools this 
volume is a useful handbook for orientation and reference. 
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The Tioblcm of Social Change, by Newell Le Roy Sims. New 

York: Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 1939, viii -|- ^177 pages. 

This Is one of the better books published this season. If one reads it 
with the idea of determ ining the extent of social change, 01 evaluating the 
problems of social change in our culture, he is doomed to disappointment. 
It railiei holders on the area of sysicmatics. Professor Sims sets ihicc cri- 
Lciia of social change (i) clungc in group composition (2) change in 
human natiiic, and (3) change in culture. 

Wliilc the hook sheds much light on the problem of change, its greatest 
value to the reviewer was the critical analysis of many of the theories 
prevalent in the field of social science. Ihologic deteiminism, geographic 
determinism, racial determinism, automatic piocesscs of social change, 
rcvoUitionaiy processes of social change, and the social-progiess concept 
all come in for critical evaluation. 

The book is scholarly, stiaightforward in presentation, and sound in its 
criticism of social theory It deserves a place on every sociologist’s pur¬ 
chase list, 

Przcglad Socjologiczny, by the Polish Sociological Inshtute. 

Poznaii, Vol. VII, 1-2,1939, /J27 pages. 

As probably the last sociological publication to reach us from the for¬ 
mer indcpcncleni state of Poland, we must value very highly this quar¬ 
terly which compares very favorably with our best American sociological 
periodicals Especially valuable, from its ten studies by Polish authors, are 
the articles by J. Szc/epahski on “Race Mythology of German Peasantry” 
and by S, Rychlinski on “Ty|)cs of Social Ladder.” 

A met leans in the M(il{tng, by W illiam Carlson Smith. New Yo: k • 

D. Appleton-Centiiry Company, 1939, xvii 454 pages. 

As a conscientious synthesis of the available material on the “natural 
history of the assimilation of immigrants,” this is the best current text on 
the social psychology of the immigration process which seeks an under¬ 
standing of the way in which the immigrant reacts to the new conditions 
and strange social and economic enviionmcnt which confront lum. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE AND 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 

G L. FREEMAN 

Director, The TJmversUy College Motion Picture Project, 
Northwestern Untvetsity 

The informal presentation of motion pictures by schools, churches, 
and clubs for supposedly educational ends is everywhere in evi¬ 
dence. Yet It is probable that very little of this well-intentioned ef¬ 
fort meets either the standards of “education” as carried by other 
and better understood media of communication or the standards of 
“entertainment” demanded by the commercial theater. 

There is no dearth of films called “educational”; business houses, 
service organizations, and various propaganda groups contribute 
mightily to this mass of unanalyzed, unclassified, and unassimilated 
material. Any group lacking other ideas can, by calling upon one of 
the larger commercial or service organizations, have presented at no 
expense to itself a motion-picture program in which it will see and 
hear that John Doe’s company makes the best mousetrap or that 
Richard Roe’s organization has a cause worth getting excited about. 
I am not implying that existmg films which convey information 
about problems, products, or processes lack educational value; I only 
say that many of these films give such a distorted view that, unless 
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ofFset by appropriate commentary, their educational designation is 
euphemistic. 

What is an educational motion picture ? Clearly, it is not simply 
one having this title. Many of the recent theatrical projections, such 
as The Citadel and The Life of Emile 7 ^ola, are educational in the 
sense that they pose significant questions and leave the audience to 
struggle with an answei. 

The question is not so much which motion pictures aie educa¬ 
tional as how to make motion pictures educate. Yeai s of experience 
with such media as books have given the competent instructoi or 
rcadci skill to derive enrichment from most any piece of writing. 
Concei ning the motion picture, with its greatei mass appeal, proved 
educational techniques are almost totally lacking Furtliermoic, the 
standards of technical and entertainment pioliciency that persons 
have come to expect from the commcicial theater are brought by 
an audience to any film presentation. A so-called educational pro¬ 
gram may not achieve its primary objective because it may fail to 
command the lively attention and critical respect that is accorded 
entertainment fediures. This problem has already confionted the 
users of classroom films, and it must be faced when films aie used 
in more informal types of education. 

An institution that constantly aims toward giealcr cflcctlvcncss 
in servicing the educational needs of adults, the University College 
of Northwestern University, began two years ago to evaluate and 
adapt motion pictures for use in its various programs. In consulta¬ 
tion with the motion-picture project of the American Council of 
Education, it was decided to concentrate the local study in that aiea 
vaguely known as “informal adult education.” University College’s 
location in the center of a large urban population, its recognized 
success in sponsoring other noncretlit-benrmg programs—such as its 
concert series on “The History and Enjoyment of Music”—and 
its personnel trained to a icalization of the pccuhai problems of the 
adult were felt to give the undertaking moi c than local significance. 
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In this preliminary report of the project, I shall discuss briefly 
certain of its aims and objectives, as well as indicate its most prom¬ 
ising lines of progress. 

From the first it appeared that evaluation of film materials is 
inevitably bound up with die way in which they are used A film 
that might have some educational value could readily fail to achieve 
that value by improper presentation Different films and different 
topics were seen to involve separate problems of use. Also, it ap¬ 
peared that criteria set up for selectmg films for the classroom 
would not fit the needs or opportunities for informal programs 
open to the entire adult community Finally, the films selected by 
juries of educational experts would have to be tested in the light of 
audience reaction, since the problem of using motion pictures in 
informal education is as mucli to find out what programs adults 
will voluntarily attend as it is to determine what films will meet 
their needs. 

This last point has become a cardinal principle in all the evalu¬ 
ative work now being conducted at University College. After a 
committee of experts has deaded upon an area in need of explora¬ 
tion and has become familiar widi all films contributing in any way 
to it, a series of programs is announced as open to the general public 
for a small charge. Attendance records and audience reaction are 
watched closely, since we believe an important criterion of the suc¬ 
cess of a program is that people are willing to pay money as well as 
give time to attend it Such a criterion sets uncommonly high stand¬ 
ards, for our educational motion-picture programs are directly m 
competition with those of the better class second-run theaters in 
downtown Chicago. Fortunately, University College possesses a 
fine auditorium and 16 mm. projector equipment of high technical 
excellence It offers, furthermore—in combination with motion 
pictures—discussions by qualified experts which no commercial 
theater has yet attempted. 

Announcements stress the interpretive and integrative side of a 
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program instead of the unknown or, at least, the iinpublicized edu¬ 
cational merit of particular films. Tliat is, the project committee 
much prefers simply to announce a series of films and discussions on 
a certain topic, such as "Science and Society,” rather than to commit 
Itself far in advance on specific films. This permits a considerable 
latitude of choice wlicn the final program is composed. By sclied- 
iiling many more units than we will actually use, we are better able 
to suit films to audience and program. In this way the discussion 
leader need not try to perform the miracle of fitting audience and 
program to a particular film. At the dress rehearsal of a program, 
films are often drastically cut or reedited at die suggestion of the 
faculty member in charge. In the light of audience reaction to 
the first program of a series, cutting, selection, and type of introduc¬ 
tion are often revised; that is, we try to preserve as much of our 
original educational objective as possible, while adapting the series 
progressively to the satisfaction of die group. 

Our experience with motion-picture series for informal adult edu¬ 
cation began last year witli a "shotgun” attack on seven areas which 
preliminary survey revealed in need of development. Tiie series was 
titled "Contemporary Problems,” and cacli program was a unit in 
itself. ’While tickets were sold for the entire series, emphasis was laid 
on individual programs—with a new attempt made each time to 
stimulate general attendance. These programs were: The People's 
Wealth (historical-economic problems); Racial Prejudice (social 
problems); Good Neighbors (cultural relations); Children Are 
Teachers (euthenics); Inside Information (applications of science); 
Science and Society (socio-economic problems); and 1,000,000,000 
Artists (art appreciation). An evaluation of these programs in terms 
of objectives, audience appeal, method of presentation, etc., has been 
published elsewhere,' During the present year the University Col¬ 
lege is offering more unified series built around a single topic. The 
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first of tliese is “Hispanic America,” whicli combines short subjects 
(in English) on the cultural and economic life of a particular coun¬ 
try with feature films (in Spanish) on typical entertainment as used 
in Hispanic American theaters. The second series deals with “Dis¬ 
cussion of Human Affairs,” and uses documentary films to initiate 
a “town hall” type of discussion. Later series are planned to cover 
parent-teacher interests in child development and general avoca- 
tional interests in tlie arts and in foreign films. 

While programs completed or under way Jiave paid for them¬ 
selves, the project committee does not feel tliat all have been equally 
successful. Some have gone over the heads of the participating group, 
others have fallen short of dieir intellectual level. Some have aroused 
lively discussion and comment, odiers have left the audience indif¬ 
ferent. 

Gradually there has emerged from diis experience a major find¬ 
ing and a major unsolved problem. We find we are developing an 
audience of educational “movie-goers,” and that if we keep faith 
with them diey will support more and more serious undertakings. 
The general intellectual level of the audience is high, but it is defi¬ 
nitely not a group of experts or would-be experts. Teachers, clerical 
workers, and business men and their wives compose diis group and 
they expect to be entertained as well as educated. They depend upon 
die interpretive comments of faculty members to give point to their 
attendance, but they do not wish these comments to be too long or 
too detailed. 

Our unsolved problem arises from the difficulty of getting a fac¬ 
ulty expert to make brief general comments which are also signifi¬ 
cant. Some persons who have worked with the project want a solid 
and substantial part in tile program, and this is usually tedious and 
uninspired. Ifourprcsentexpcrienceoffersanyprecept to the leaders 
of adult groups elsewhere, I should say it is to invite the experts to 
set the tone of audience reaction, but, at the same time, to tram diem 
to adapt their presentations to meet the problems peculiar to this 
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mode of presentation, TJie aim should be to keep the motion pic¬ 
tures the primary center of interest m these informal programs, and 
die comments should be contributory to the message or problem 
posed by the film rather than an outright lecture using the film 
merely as a visual aid. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the American Oriliopsychiatric 
Association, an organization for the study and treatment of behavior 
and its disorders, will be lield at die Hotel Static:, Boston, Mass., 
on February 22,23, and 2^1, Dr. Norvcllc C. LaMar, Secretary, 

149 East 73d Street, New Yoi k, N. Y. 



THE FILM AND EDUCATION 


DONALD SLESINGER 

Executive Dn ector, American Film Center 

There is nothing really mysterious about a film, or what it does. 
For our purposes it is a simple means o£ communication which has 
the advantage of being able to appeal to the eyes and ears and the 
emotions simultaneously; and it has the disadvantage of being run 
at a constant rate which fails to take into account differential rates 
of learning. As a pictorial means of communication it can be more 
an extension and organization of experience than a conceptual 
analysis. Marginal utility on the screen is not a logical construct, 
it IS Robinson Crusoe picking grapes. It is the stuff, persuasively 
presented, out of which logical constructs are made. It is an experi¬ 
ment that never goes wrong. 

Some of tile characteristics of films that have been mentioned are 
obvious enough. Most obvious and most startling of all m its impli¬ 
cations for education, is this—^films are made by film makers. At 
first glance that seems too silly to bother stating. But look at it again. 
Some of the greatest educational documents of our time are made 
by film makers. We forget that they are made by film makers—^in¬ 
deed, we lor get tliat they are made at all As educators we treat diem 
as natural phenomena, like geysers or volcanoes, and try to use them. 
We do not ask why they are made as they are, and why they are not 
better or differently made We accept them and enjoy them. And 
though we think we use them, in reality they use us. 

Technically, film making is a difficult and complicated art. In 
Hollywood, where the technique is often more developed than the 
art, a producer is happy i£ a day’s shooting produces two minutes of 
fimshed film. Stars and directors drawing astronomical salaries eat 
up budgets while a set is painstakingly lighted; do their bits over 
and over again till they aie ready to scream. Miles of film are shot, 
cut, edited, and assembled. If the effect is sometimes trivial, it is cer- 
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tainly not because conscientious technical virtuosity is not exploited. 
Making A film is a serious, aiduousbusiness that no one should take 
lightly. But it is not education—at least not yet. And, to see why, we 
have to look hist at the nontheatrical producers themselves. 

From New York to Los Angeles there exist groups of honest 
craftsmen, some verging on genius, who want to sec tlieir beloved 
medium made into something socially useful. Many of them have 
had Hollywood experience; many have refused it because they were 
unwilling to subject their creative talents to the pressures of mass 
production. Some of them have sacrificed well-paying jobs and are 
literally starving for an ideal. And, unlike the writers and painters 
who made Greenwich Village romantic, economic stringency kills 
theii creativeness. A writer can foiego a bottle of milk to buy mate¬ 
rial for an epic; a painter can give up an overcoat and buy material 
for a masterpiece. A film maker has no such outlet. If he has no 
budget for a lilm, he has no surplus with which to play with his 
technique. Foi film and processing are expensive, even after cameras 
have been bought and paid for. A film maker without a budget has 
every reason to turn a sour visage toward a universe that endowed 
him with a million-dollar creative talent. 

The creative talents of the best American film makers have 
served three major objectives—art, advciUsing, and, in the technical 
sense, politics. They have created beauty, sold washing machines, 
and produced social documents. Sometimes, as in The Riper, they 
have combined the creation of beauty widi the production of a 
social document, and thus made a permanent work of art. If tliey 
have not always succeeded as educators it is because their back¬ 
ground and creative effort have been tied to a medium ratlier than 
to tile objectives of education. 

In selling a product or provoking social action, the object is to 
bring about a mass response to a stimulus. Suppose you want to sell 
Buick cars, or Mr. Roosevelt. You present your subject in the most 
attractive possible light, selecting persuasive truths, eliminating 
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others. You do not candidly examine the relative merits of the 
straight eight and the V eight motors. You concentrate on the 
smootlmess of one and say nothing of the added power of the other. 
Your objective is not to teach your audience how to select the best 
car or candidate. You use all your art to sell the Buick or die Presi¬ 
dent. You try, in effect, to become a dictator by persuasion. 

The him maker with that background employs the same tech¬ 
nique for a better end when he becomes socially conscious. He is 
interested, let us say, in housing, and he promptly becomes a 
propagandist or advertiser in a new field. He takes us to a London 
or a Pittsburgh slum and makes us hate it. Then he takes us to a 
planned community and tries to make us love it. But if we study his 
technique closely we see that he could easily turn the whole story 
upside down. Instead of die drab unhappiness of congested areas, 
he could make us see—and love—the humanity of the crowded city. 
And he could make us hate, as Eugene O’Neill did, the cold, sadistic 
emptiness of a New England village. He is, in other words, an artist 
conveying an impression, not an educator conveying a truth. 

Looked at in that light, many of our most persuasive films fall far 
short of an educational objective. Indeed, their very success from an 
immediate social or humanitarian standpoint is a measure of their 
failure as democratic educational instruments. An audience that is 
swept off Its feet by one film has its critical faculties so dulled tliat 
another film can sweep it right back on. Any successful propaganda 
makes an audience receptive to all propaganda. Our educational 
film problem, then, is not to fight propaganda with counterpropa¬ 
ganda, but to develop attitudes and abilities that will base social 
action on critical analysis rather than on emotion, and thus build 
up propaganda resistance. 

It may even be argued that propaganda is rarely effective even in 
achieving its own objectives. The most persuasive New Deal film 
will hardly convert a group of Westchester Republicans. In the first 
place they will not go to see it. Or if they happen in by chance they 
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will turn up their noses and give tlic film an elephant laugh. The 
apparent success o£ propaganda in tlie totalitarian countries is due 
not so much to tlie persuasiveness o£ the propaganda as to the rigid 
control of communication and the absence of any countcipropa¬ 
ganda or vocal criticism. It is behavior latlicr tliaii opinion that is 
controlled. 

If films arc to serve contemporary educational objectives better 
than ilicy do now, film makers must acquiic contemporary educa¬ 
tional pliilosophy. I have every confidence in tlicir ability to solve 
die artistic and technical problems necessary for implementing die 
philosophy once they acquire il. But they will not acquire it until 
tliey break sharply witli the curicut tradition of immediate results. 
In fact, as they become aware of some of the elementary facts about 
die learning process, they will icalizc that lepetitioji is more ef¬ 
fective than emotion, and information than persuasiveness. Trudi 
is always acquired die hard way, and time is of the essence. The 
best film m tlic woild could not build Rome in a day—and if iL 
did, another could destroy it as quickly. 

Thcic is no progiam to o/Ici at ilic moment except dose associ¬ 
ation between film makers and educators, wliich sliould keep the 
former constantly awaic of what the Jatiei aie diiving at, and the 
educator aware that the film maker, like liic student, cannot be 
forced into a mold. As a cieativc aitisL he must be exposed to a phi¬ 
losophy and then given his head. Any attempt at control would re¬ 
duce the cficctiveness of the medium, just as a rigid type of education 
reduces the effectiveness of the citizen. 

I am talking to teachers now, not to film maker.?. But since edu¬ 
cators will be working with films and film makers, I cannot resist 
passing on a final suggestion that may m«\ke the association more 
fruitful. In many talks with film makers both in New York and in 
Hollywood I have been impressed by liic insistence that film apjie.il 
is emotional rallicr tlian intellectual. In Hollywood sex is the all- 
important emotion, and “oomph” is the conventional way of giving 
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it an outlet. But “oompli’* in the documentary film would destroy 
Its usefulness to education. It should not be ruled out, however, as 
an overtone of the nonthcatrical film, but only as its central theme, 
There are many human needs to which documentary films can 
appeal, but perhaps there is one as centrally important to education 
as sex seems to be to enter tainment. I remarked earlier that we want 
our students to base tlieir social action on information and critical 
analysis rather than emotion We want them to follow their own 
intelligence rather than any “dictates** Perhaps, then, the human 
need to which tlie educational film can best appeal is curiosity. The 
task of the film maker in that case is so to play upon curiosity as to 
make an audience hungry for information, and to have that hunger 
a little unsatisfied so that tlie convert will not rush out to buy a 
Buickorvote for Mr. Roosevelt, but tocollectmorefactsand look at 
them squarely before deciding upon his car or his president. Then 
he may be encouraged to keep his critical faculties always alive and 
to put his trust not m a man or a party or a nation but in truth and 
in his ability to discover a little of it through lus own observational 
and analytical capacities. Only in diat way can he be both a man and 
an effective citizen. 



THE MOTION PICTURE ACADEMY, A COOPERATIVE 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


DONALD CLEDHILL 

Executive Secrctaty, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 

Mention the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in 
almost any part of die civilized world and you will hear the state¬ 
ment: “Oh, yes, that’s the organization that presents gold statuettes, 
called ‘Oscars,’ for die outstanding achievements in motion pictures 
each year.” 

The annual awards selection, however, is only one of the Acade¬ 
my’s activities, die others being of specialized importance within 
the industry and not brought to geneial public attention. The major 
functions of the Academy since its inception m 1927 liavc been to 
uphold die cooperative idea In a highly competitive and teinpcra- 
mental milieu, to maintain authoritative informational facilities, 
and to serve as the social tree from which have sprung (sometimes 
explosively) most of the other important organized talent groups 
within the motion-picture production industry. Tiie word produc¬ 
tion is emphasized; foi the Academy has at no time been involved 
with cither distribution or exhibition, 

Before the founding of the Academy there had been little at¬ 
tempt to organize groups among the picture people for exchange 
of creative ideas, for social activities, or for economic protection. 
Hollywood was a town of individualists, surging from the boom 
years following the war. If a studio and an artist had a contractual 
difference it was publicly aired in the courts. In the technical held 
each studio jealously guarded whatever mechanical expciiments 
were being made. Science was hardly aspired to and the mention 
of art was still made very self-consciously. No one confened with 
any one except lus immediate cmployci. Each actor, director, and 
writer stood alone and fought his own battles, although it should 
be pointed out that a good deal of camaraderie had carried over 
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from the pioneering and bonanza periods. If the individuals were 
not organized as we think of organization now, neither were the 
studios. It was only toward the end of the era before sound that 
motion pictures became an integrated industry. 

Then in May 1927 the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci¬ 
ences was organized, and Hollywood began to be group conscious. 

The Academy was originally set up with five branches—actors, 
directors, producers, technicians, and writers. Each group had 
equal representation on the controlling Board of Governors and a 
semi-autonomous branch oi ganization of its own. The late Douglas 
Fairbanks was elected first president. The decision to honor distin¬ 
guished achievements was reached and the annual awards came 
into being. 

Subsequent presidents have included Conrad Nagel, William 
C. deMille, J. T. Reed, M. C. Levee, Frank Lloyd, and Frank Capra 
(current), each serving more than one term. The late Irving G. 
Thalberg was an active leader for many years. The present member¬ 
ship IS about eight hundred. 

While the Academy from the beginning has been an exclusive, 
invitational organization, with professional achievement as a requi¬ 
site, the idea of all branches of creative talent meeting around a 
common table has stimulated the morale of the entire community. 
The Academy was unique at its founding and still remains the only 
example in a major industry of a professional organization m which 
the responsible executives of competitive companies and a wide 
diveisity of employees meet as individuals, discussing and taking 
action on industry problems The singular nature of picture pro¬ 
duction, in which a star or director may receive a larger salary than 
a ranking executive and in which the same individual may be em¬ 
ployed as a wiiter, a director, and a producer in the same year, con¬ 
tributed to the practicality of this idea However, when the rising 
tide of strictly labor-union organization following the NRA pro¬ 
vided more forceful machineryfordealingwitli economic problems, 
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the Academy withdrew entirely from the economic field. The 
tlicory of individual personal participation on tlic basis of good 
citizenship in the general industry witliout regard to economic 
status continues to chai acterizc the Academy and provides elective 
machinery for cooperative activities. 

One of the first responsibilities caily recognized by the new Acad¬ 
emy was that of caring for the needy veterans of even so young an 
industry. In 1929, one of the most imporiaiu steps ever taken in 
Hollywood was diat of removing the Motion Picture ilelicf Fund 
from ilic community chest and cstabhsliing it widiiii the industry; 
die means of assessing employed actors a percentage of their salaries 
for support of the fund was worked out by die Academy. 

With technicians from all studios drawn together for the first time 
came die realization diat Hollywood should have a central group 
of engineers working for the common advancement. The result was 
the setting up of the Academy Rcscarcli Council. The best technical 
brains of all major studios here work togetlier with the result diat 
their rcsearclij coordination, and standardization liavo been worth 
untold tliousands of dollars to the studios. The abrupt cliangc to 
sound pictures in 1929-1930 brought increasing impoitaiicc and 
complexity to this department. 

Returning to the matter oC group consciousness, the fact that the 
Academy was organized by branches made each one more conscious 
of Its individual importance. This, together with the stresses set up 
by the NRA, resulted in the spring of 1933 in the Screen Writers 
Guild, which came into active life with much the same leadership as 
had been elected in the Academy Writers Branch but with a defi¬ 
nitely labor-union organization, and theory. Similarly and shortly 
tliereafter the Screen Actors Guild was founded, and m succeeding 
years the Screen Directors Guild, the Society of Motion Picture 
Film Editors, and the Screen Publicists Guikl. In 1928 the camera¬ 
men organized under the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Pictiue Machine Operators, bcttei known 
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as the IATSE By 1930 tlie sound technicians and laboratory workers 
were organized under die lATSE, and group consciousness m 
motion pictures since then has so kept pace with the general trend 
of all industry that practically every unit group has its own organi¬ 
zation, including even office workers. Hollywood has been in almost 
constant internal strife for the past five years, a condidon now gradu¬ 
ally coming to balance as the various groups progressively win the 
responsibilities of recognized labor unions. 

Throughout these years, while bitterness and strife among various 
groups and the producing compames has been endemic, while 
group fought group as well as tlie studios, the Academy has con¬ 
tinued as one organization in Hollywood with a cooperative view¬ 
point and consistent puipose. Each year the Annual Awards of 
Merit have become of more importance to the industry and of wider 
public interest because the Academy stresses the best in modon pic¬ 
tures. The awards have had a marked influence on tlie making of 
better films, not only in Hollywood but throughout the world. 
Creative artists prize the Academy awards as an accolade from dieir 
peers and strive to merit it. 

While voting was originally limited to members, in recent years 
the various Hollywood groups have joined in the ballodng, under 
the continuing sponsorship of the Academy The actors nominate 
for actor awards, wiiters for writing awards, directors for the best 
directing, and the technicians devote weeks to committees and 
special showings in the selection of scientific awards winners. Tlie 
final ballot goes to all groups, including extras. 

The Academy has built up a specialized library on all phases 
of motion pictures until today it ranks among the top four of its 
kind in the world. As almost the only source of such information in 
Hollywood, the studios, writers on film subjects, and the public 
depend upon this library for reference and statistical data. Valuable 
collections of stills, early trade publications, yearbooks, and scripts 
have contributed to its growth during the past year. 
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Public good will is also cultivated (or the industry by the Academy 
in many practical ways. The first university courses in photoplay 
appreciation were set up with Academy cooperation, and helpful 
contact is maintained witli schools, public libraries, and organi¬ 
zations taking an intelligent interest in films. The studios turnover 
to the Academy library a heavy volume oC mad fiom students and 
Individuals concerned with more serious questions than are handled 
by the fan mail and publicity departments. Inquiries may be sent 
simply to the Academy, Hollywood, or to the more specific address: 
Academy Library, 1^55 North Gordon Street, Hollywood. 

In a direct way the Academy has saved motion-picture actors and 
actresses thousands of dollars during the past three years. Previously 
Hollywood was overrun with private “casting directories"—publi¬ 
cations containing the pliotographs and credits of players. These 
were commercially exploited, and prices kept beyond the means of 
the lower paid actors. In 1937 the Academy established a unified 
players directory service to end all such racketeering. In this publi¬ 
cation all names are treated alike, wiiii the biggest star allowed no 
larger photogra])h or more space than the most minor “bit" player. 
As a result the commercial directories have left the field and nearly 
all players requiring such representation use the Academy directory 
to the advantage of themselves and the studios. 

Until a few years ago there was no cential compilation of the 
screen credits and contributing credits which arc so important to 
individual careers. The Academy now publishes a twice-monthly, 
cumulative bulletin of writer, director, and production credits 
which is the official reference guide for the industry. 

While Hollywood is the accepted center of tlte film world, it 
remained for the Academy to establish a common meeting place for 
creative personnel without regard to studio connection or branch 
of talent. The physical facilities have vai icd with the years hut cur¬ 
rently an Academy Review Theater has been equipped with the 
finest sound projection. In it the Southern California Film Society, 
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fathered by the Academyj holds weekly showings of films that 
would otherwise rarely be seen m Hollywood. These include classic 
films of the past, in many instances using the only print still in 
existence, together with unusual features from Europe and South 
America, which are shown to the Academy membership and a lim¬ 
ited additional audience. 

During the coming year, conditional upon the effects of the war, 
a new service is planned of direct interest to educators. This will be 
the montlily publication of an Academy magazine under the title 
of Montage, primarily for tlie industry, but available to the public 
by subscription, and providing news, commentary, and authori¬ 
tative reference material about motion pictures upon a level compa¬ 
rable to the academic and professional journals in other fields. 



A STUDY IN 

SUITABILITY OF MOTION-PICTURE-THEATER 
PROGRAMS TO THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD 

CLADDK A. SHULL 
San Francisco State College 

During die year 1938, tlic Motion Picture Rcscaicli Council spon- 
soicd a series of studies designed to icvcal die degree to which 
motion-picturc-dicatcr piograms were suitable to the needs of the 
child. 

The first step was to learn something of die inovic-going habits 
of children. Five separate gioups wcic contacted for this purpose, 
virtually identical questionnaires being distributed to 28,123 chil¬ 
dren between grades foui to eight, making the ages roughly nine 
to fouitcen. Two of these studies weic carried on independently 
by tile San Francisco anti Oakland puhlic-school dcpaitmcnts, and 
the results codidinated with three under the direct siipci vision of 
the Council. Through the questionnaiics, a sample of which is ap¬ 
pended, we desired to learn the ficqiicncy of child attendance, with 
whom attending, and the lime of week child attendance was 
greatest. 

Seventy-three per cent of die children reported attendance of once 
a week or oftener on the average, while 65 per cent icpoited going 
alone or with other children. This correlates rather closely with six 
other studies reported between 1929 and 1936, including the Payne 
Fund study—diat of Alice Miller Mitchell in Chicago in 1929—one 
at Huntington Beach, California, one in Scotland, and two in Eng¬ 
land, the figures langing fioni 68.5 per cent to 81 per cent reporting 
attendance of once or more a week on the average. 

As to the time of week when child attendance occurred with 
greatest frequency, the week end fiom Fiiday night to Sunday 
night was definitely the area of gicatcst conccntialion. Eighty-nine 
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per cent of die 28,123 children reported usual attendance during this 
period, leaving only ii per cent for the rest of die week. Sunday 
afternoon led decisively with 36 per cent, followed by Saturday 
afternoon with 24 per cent, Friday evening and Saturday evening 
tied at ro per cent, Sunday evening coming last widx 9 per cent. 

SURVEY OF MOTION-PICTURE THEATER ATTENDANCE 

Auspices of 

MonoN Pici'URE Research Council 
III Suiter Street, San Franejsec^ Califoiiua 

DIRECTIONS' 

Read the question cat efiilly. Chec\ the light onswei . 

I How often do you go to tlie movies? 

A, Never 

B Less diaii once a week . . 

C. Once a week ,. , 

D Twice a week 

E. More than twice a week . . . 

2. When do you usually go to the movies? 


A. Sunday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

B. Monday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

C. Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

D Wednesday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

E Thursday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

F Friday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

G Saturday 

Afternoon 

Evening 


3. With whom do you usually go? 

A. Alone 

B. With parents 

C. With other children 
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4. What kind of movies do you like best ? Place number in the square according 
to your choice. 

□ A. Newsreels and March ot Time 

□ B. Cowboy plays or Western 

□ C. Advcniuic and itavel 

□ D Love stories 

□ I‘i. C^oincdics 

D !’• Animated cartoons (such as “Mickey Mouse") 
n G. CJaiigstcr pictures 

□ H. Plays of populai books (such as “Treasure Island") 

□ I. I'listoncal plays 

5. Write the name of the movie you like best 

The second question to be answered followed logically—What 
do children see over the week end at die movies? To answer diis 
question, we selected forty-seven neighborhood theaters of San 
Francisco, and examined their week-end ofTeiings for the twelve 
months ending August 31,1938, a total of 3,916 pi ograins, or about 
7,800 pictures. This, it appealed, would furnish a (air sampling of 
what was shown in other cities throughout the country. 

Since the mere titles of the pictures shown revealed little of their 
content. It was necessary to discover some acceptable measure of 
suitability to the child by which we could determine the appiopri- 
ateness of these pictures to child needs. Since an objective measure 
of tills kind docs not exist, we turned to the best information avail¬ 
able—the twelve to fifteen oflicial previewing groups operating in 
Hollywood and New York. These include the Legion of Decency, 
National Board of Review, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New England Women, 
Federated Church Women (Protestant), California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American Legion Auxiliaiy, C'alifoinia Fed¬ 
eration of Business and Piofcssional Women’s Clubs, American 
Association of Univeisiiy Women, National Council of Jewisli 
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Women, and the East Coast Preview Committee. These groups 
preview all major pictuies before release to the public, giving them 
an official rating of A for adult, M for mature, or F for family, with 
some intermediate gradations. While tliese groups do not always 
agree on their evaluations, an average of their opinions seems fairly 
accurate. At least, we have discovered no other measure of suitability 
that approaches it. 

Reports of these groups covering pictures shown during die year 
under survey were carefully studied and ratings applied to the 
pictures presented during the week ends when the theaters were 
packed witli children. The following results appeared; 


SUMMARY OF WEEK-END PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


Audience Suitability Ratings 

Numbei of Programs 

Per Cent 

Both films of Adult suitability 

200 

5.11 

One film Adult and one Matwe 

478 

12.20 

One film Adult and one Family 

766 

rg.50 

Both films Mature 

467 

II 92 

One film Mature and one Family 

1,172 

30 00 

Both films Faintly 

833 

21 27 


3,916 100.00 

This indicates that slightly better than one out of five programs 
IS rated as suitable for children, while nearly 37 per cent contains 
definitely adult material wholly unsuited to tlie child. 

It is obvious, however, that pictures rated adult are thus classified 
for one or more of various reasons, differing m their nature and 
seriousness of possible effect on the child. Careful analysis of the 
reports of the previewing groups revealed seven generally recog¬ 
nized elements that alone or in combination would cause a picture 
to be rated aduk. These seven, as verified by the chairman of one of 
the previewing groups, are; 

I. Very exciting scenes, subjecting the child to a severe emotional strain 

2 Excessive drinking 
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3. Sex iircgulantics and passionate love scenes, including portrayal of 
unmaincd mothers, scciuction,ctc. 

4. Mixed ethics—such as piauimg stealing, lying, etc., without ade¬ 
quate punishment 

5. Vulgarities in script or scenes, such as ccilain types of dancing, 
risque lines, double meanings, etc 

6. Sophislicaiion — such .is extravagant night'chib scenes, society 
dramas, etc 

7. Lacking in iiueicst for the child. Tins would include ilu^si pictuies 
which arc simply over a cluUrs head and would prove boring Inm 

Obviously dicsc seven elements vary consideinbly in their poten¬ 
tial possibilities foi harm to the young child. Tlie next task was to 
sccuie some kind of a mcasme of iclativc damage that might accrue 
fiom frequent exposure of the child to each of these seven unsuitable 
elements. Again lacking an adequate objective measure, we turned 
to opinions of those who liavc dealt much with children and tlieii 
problems. 

Letters wci e sent to 650 Icadcis lliioughout tlic count! y, including 
51 university instructors of child or adolescent psychology in the 51 
laigcst univeishies, 85 similar msiruciois in teachers’ colleges, 121 
probation officers, 120 juvenile judges, 90 leCornvschool heads, 65 
clcmcntary-scliool principals, 50 Boy Scout and Giil Reserve aica 
leaders, etc., from whom 296 icphes wcie leccivcd. The letter listed 
the seven unsuitable characicnstics, asking that tlicy he rated on a 
scale of “most harmful,” “next most haimCul,” “third,” etc., to “not 
harmful’* for cacli of two age groups, 6-12 .and 13-17, in the “order 
of possible harm to children by being brouglit into contact fre¬ 
quently with experiences iinsuiicd to their age.” 

Out of 296 total estimates, 255 or 88 per cent considered dial vciy 
exciting scenes should berated ns among the fust four most harmful 
elements for age gmup 6-12, while 2(19 01 96 pci cent placed sex 
irregularities among the first four in potential haim to adolescents 
of 13-17. Mixed ethics came second in each ease, with excessive 
di inking third, and vulgaiilics close behind. 
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It is obvious that these 296 estimates do not constitute objective 
evidence on the possible damage that may come to the child through 
frequent subjection to diese various influences. No claim is made for 
objectivity, nor for scientific exactness. Their value, if they have 
value, comes from the weight of experience in dealing with child 
problems and needs represented by the 296 men and women J'e- 
plying. 

By way of summarizing the studies here reported—children at¬ 
tend die movies on the average of better than once a week, They go 
alone or with young companions in two out of three cases. They 
attend largely over the weekend, particularly on Sunday and Satur¬ 
day afternoons, only about one in ten patronizing theaters during 
die week. Programs over the week end, in spite of the large pro¬ 
portion of children in the audiences, are not selected with a view to 
child suitability. One picture in five on the average is appropriate 
for the child, while one in three is definitely objecdonable for him. 

This great second school, which in the minds of many educators 
has a more potent influence on character building than the public- 
school system, is run on a haphazard basis so far as child welfare is 
concerned, often in competition with the school, the home, and the 
church. 



THE FILM WORK OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 

GUACli lasiu R RAMSLY 

Aniencan hUtscum oj NtUuml Uidoiy 

A Mongol family watches its flock of sliccp on the vast desert west 
of Uiga. A heap of wool is spicad on the ground and sprinkled to 
mat it down. A camel drags a long pole wid\ this malted wool 
wrapped about it until it becomes a thick felt useful m yurt building. 
Wuhin a yurt die family gathers about its brewing tea. Young 
lambs he near-by, safe from die cold searching winds outside. 

A group of Eskimos arc off on a walrus hunt. A successful kill 
results and all hands tug at the rope to draw die luigc creature onto 
the shore. Sharp knives cut oil pieces of the raw flesh, a feast for 
men, women, and children. The dogs, too, receive their share. 

A group of iron workers in Central Africa squat about ihcir glow- 
ing flic. Rhythmically up and down they woik the goatskin bellows, 
increasing the heat until the chunks of oic aie smelted. Ciaft 
workers forge the iron into knives and spears. Brave hunters seek 
the lion that killed their cattle the night before. Armed only with 
these spears and shields of hide tlicy sight the lion on the broad 
plain. The man wearing die headdress made fioin a lion’s mane 
draws back to give his companions the first chance to throw their 
spears. His headdress indicates that he lias been the successful one 
in a previous hunt. Now others must have then chance. One fellow 
dirows his spear. He misses. The second follows in a flash and 
pierces the lion just as he spnngs. Tlie hon falls in liis death throes. 
Slowly the hunters, with'sliiclds held high above their heads, march 
around their fallen foe and chant tlicii victory song. 

Such scenes as the above and many others now impossible to 
duplicate because of the inroads of civilization into the far corners 
of the earth are preserved for the present and future generations on 
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rolls of celluloid stored la the film vaults of tlie American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City. 

This museum has been a pioneer in many fields. One that has had 
far-reaching effects is in the use of motion-picture films for edu¬ 
cational purposes. More than thirty years ago one of the museum 
curators was filming bird life in Florida. As long ago as 1911 the 
museum was using motion pictures regularly in auditorium Lectures 
given for groups of school children, In fact, it is considered the first 
institution to use educational films regularly. Today, more than a 
third of a century later, this museum has a large library of both silent 
and sound films available to any educational group in the country. 

One of the aims in this work has been to build a reference library 
of films depicting wild animal life in different parts of the world 
and the lives of primitive peoples. The nucleus of this library was 
formed in 1912 when Paul J. Ramey, one of the early African game 
hunters and explorers, brought back tlie first of the African films on 
“Lion Hunting.” Then followed Antarctic and Arctic films and 
others showing ceremonies of many Nortli American Indian tribes. 
As more expeditions went out, additional footage piled up until 
now this film library contains many rare scenes from little-known 
regions of the world. Phenomena of the heavens have also been re¬ 
corded. When the American Museum expedition went to Peru to 
study the total solar eclipse of 1937, the department of education 
sent its photographer to film the event and to secure a kodachrome 
record of the everyday activities of the Peruvians. 

Today the explorer must be not alone a specialist in his line but 
an expert cameraman as well, for his films are an important part of 
Ills collection. They give a clear and comprehensive picture of life 
and conditions in many of the remote corners of the globe. The 
explorer not only must learn how to make good motion pictures, 
he must be a master of scenario technique. He must make tliem 
interesting and frequently he may make them exating, using a 
keen sense of drama when filming the drama of the wild. It was this 
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sense which made the work of Martin Jolinson and Carl Akcley so 
outstanding. 

TJie Museum 06 Natural History lias also been foitunatc in le- 
ceiving gifts of some excellent sound films. 'The Life of Loins Pas- 
ieur, preseiilcd ihiough the courtesy of Mr. Marry Warner of 
Warner Ihothcis, has been shown 111 the nuiseuins auduojium as 
one of a senes of films on general science anti biology to thousands 
of pupils from the city high scliools to cnricli their backgiound m 
the study of bacteria. Following one of the museum’s ficc Sntuiday 
afternoon showings of Sequoia, whicli depicts the strange fiicnd- 
ship of a wild deer and a mountain hon> the audience goes to the 
Hall of Nordr American Maimnuls ami there sees lifelike habitat 
groups of the pumas and the deci of the Sierra Mountains. 

Within the museum itself, films aic made of scientific studies 
such as the social behavior of animals. While I)i. G. Kingsley Noble 
conducts his lescaich and analytical studies into the meaning of the 
strangeness of plumage 01 the brilliancy of niloinmcnt during the 
courtship of black'Ci owned night herons 01 beautiful foim.s of tiopi- 
cal fish or manyspecies of salamanders,he lecords thejicifoimances 
of the animals on kodachromc film.s. Later these films aic sliovvn 
to museum members while Dr, Noble cxjilams how liis recent re- 
seal cites have given new meaning to these foi ms of animal behavior. 

A sound film in partial color. Men of Science, has just been com¬ 
pleted this season to show intimate glimpses of the scicnli fie depart¬ 
ments of tlic museum and the work that is cairied on beiiind the 
scenes with living animals, the preparation of fossils, birds, and 
mammals for exhibition purposes, the mending of pottery dug up 
fiom old excavations, and even die unwinding of a Peruvian 
mummy I 

In addition to using the films fiom this libnuy in the museum’s 
auditorium and for classroom instruction theie, the museum’s de¬ 
partment of education began in 1922 to ciiculalc films among the 
public schools of New Yoik City. In 1928, after additional fil ms had 
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been deposited with tlie museum by governmental and industrial 
agencies, the circulation was extended throughout tlie country to 
colleges, schools, churches, clubs, and other groups. In the spring 
of 1939 a library of sound films was added for general circulation 
and a new descriptive catalogue printed. 

The American Museum of Natural History finds itself very versa¬ 
tile in this circulation of films. In nearly every type of society where 
a group is banded together with a name, or even without a name, 
whether it be a Fish and Game Club or a Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, this film service has seemed to penetrate. The largest circu¬ 
lation, as is natural, is in the educational group. Colleges, univer¬ 
sities, teachers colleges, high schools, private and elementary schools 
in many different States are borrowing regularly. Schools for the 
deaf, hospitals, libraries, prisons, charitable institutions, and various 
religious denominations, clubs, and oilier community organizations 
are using this service. 

Before a film is added to this library certain criteria are applied 
which every good educational film should possess: Will die film 
develop interest ^ Does it contain subject matter within tlie grasp of 
pupils before whom it will probably be shown ? Does it present an 
interesting sequence and is its continuity clear ? Will it stimulate to 
further mental eflort manifested in a desire for books, readiness to 
ask questions, and other forms of self-activity ? In its photography 
are diere good definition, good close-ups, freedom from blemish, 
and dtles simply worded and clear ? If not a silent film, is the sound 
well recorded with clearly enunciated words? 

Aldiough a film may have these qualifications, this is little or no 
indication diat its full instructional value will be obtained from 
merely showing it. Much of the value of any film depends upon 
how it IS presented. The method may vary with each projection, 
for no two situations are identical. The film should fulfill the 
needs of die pardcular group at the time of presentation, whether 
as a means of introducing new subject matter and stimulating 
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interest by giving an overview of the topic, or to settle a point in 
dispute, or to serve as a review of several weeks’ study. 

Is this work of circulating films a wortli-whilc service to edu¬ 
cation in New York City and other parts of the country? Com¬ 
ments returned with some of the films would indicate its value. 
With the film Winter Birds came the report, “Many of the chil¬ 
dren have made feeding bags for the birdsns suggested in the film." 
Tile film on Our National Parks inspired the pupils in one school 
to start a class collection of the scenic'-wonders set of United Slates 
stamps. “The film Interdependence was most valuable in initiating 
several social-science studies.” Reports returned with safety films 
state, “An excellent way of teaching how to use safety methods ” 
“Observation shows an increased care in crossing the sticet after the 
film showing.” “Some of the boys succeeded in applying first-aid 
methods learned from this film m rescuing a neighbor felled with 
carbon monoxide gas" Tliesc reactions and many others received 
constantly indicate that the film work carried on by tlic American 
Museum of Natural History is serving a useful purpose throughout 
the country. 



EDUCATION VERSUS CENSORSHIP 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 

Professot of Educationj New Yorl{ Vnivet shy 

Tiie motion picture is distinguished as the only great art form to 
be born in modern times Its beginmngs and its development are 
well witliin the purview of living men and women; its history is 
being preserved and studied by an increasing number of organi¬ 
zations and agencies which have become devoted to it/ Its prob¬ 
lems, too, have become the object of numerous investigations, few 
of which have achieved the status of real research, for the difBculty 
of these problems demands the skillful and unbiased utilization of 
the technical methods of economics, psychiatry, cultural anthro¬ 
pology, sociology, and social psychology/ 

The problems that cluster about the motion picture are interest- 
mg from both a theoretical and a practical standpoint; and some 
of diem are of great importance to the community as a whole, 
judging by the extent to which many members of the community 
have become exercised about them. Among these questions are 
those related to the effect of motion pictures on those who witness 
them, on the one hand, and the problems of producing more ade¬ 
quate films from the standpoint of entertainment, education, and 
art on the other. 

^ Among the leading agencies that are studying the art and history oE the moiion picture 
arc the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Hollywood; the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, New York, the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, New 
York, the British Film Institute, London, numerous film libraries, film societies, and theater 
collections in general libraries throughout the world, and many colleges and universities 
that have courses dealing with the films, including the University of Southern California 
which has a separate department of cinematography 

“The most important researches dealing with the effects of motion pictures arc the Payne 
Fund Studies published by the Macmillan Company from 1933 to 1935 These volumes are 
not to be confused with the popular summary by James Henry Forman, Our Movie Made 
Children (New York The Macmillan Company, 1933), which represents a somewhat 
biased presentation The present sociological study of Hollywood under the direction of 
Leo C Rosten, described on p 307 of tlic present issue of The /ofirwir/, gives promise of being 
one of the most interesting and penetrating researches yet to be undertaken in the fidd of 
the motion picture 
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That diese questions have ncvei been solved by any or all the 
researches undertaken up to date is almost too obvious to require 
statement. The reasons for this situation, which do not appear at 
once to the layman, aie clear enough to those lamiliar with the 
fields within which these problems fall and thcicsearch techniques 
that must be employed in then solution. TJie first question—regard¬ 
ing the cfTcct of the "movie” on the spectator, child, or adult— 
involves one of the most difficult problems in die entire field of 
social psychology and one whose solution has not yet been reached; 
for it is the basic problem of the mechanisms and processes in¬ 
volved in the operation of all social Influences and interactions, 
whereby social values and social attitudes arc transmitted from 
group to group and from group to individual. 

It has been established by die Payne Fund Studies, however, that 
motion pictures of die entertaimnent type do have far-rcaching 
effects on the information and attitudes of those wlio sec them, 
although the processes by which these effects aie produced are still 
clothed m obscurity. Popular beliefs about tlic effects of die mo¬ 
tion picture, however, undoubtedly go far beyond even the best 
research findings in the easy generalizations made, and the wliole 
field is confused with misconceptions (hat border on the super¬ 
stitious. It is clear that motion pictures have had a profound influ¬ 
ence throughout the world in transmitting cultural patterns and 
artifacts; business in a real sense follows Hollywood in capitalizing 
upon the spread of patterns of fashion in coiffure, clothes, bathtubs, 
and even architecture.* It is not equally clear, however, that die 
movies have had any effect whatsoever in increasing the volume 
of juvenile delinquency. 

’Ilal IIo{lc, in cinrge of tlic tnciusinat (Icpariincnt of Columbia lias pruntcci out 

some of the wavs in winch business follows up Jiul uses niovu* bliiniilaird |uipiil.ir interest 
in various proikicts (AiUlrcss dclivcml btfort. the Salts 1 Mimuis' Cbih nt Ntw York. 
I’liblisliLtl in tilt Mcliopolitart Monoa Pictiiie flnlfeiin, IH )imiary i<)|o ) On tins point 
see also Marff-ircl barraml Thorp, America at the Mnvtes (« vnwttl on p 3 11 of tins issue 
of The /oitrtinf), and Paul O Cusscy, " Fisc Motion PilIUtc ns Informal I ducruoni" /ooninf 
oj Ediicalioiial Sociology, yS (April 193.1}, pp 
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The popular belief, partially supported by research, that the 
motion picture is tremendously important in influencing behavior 
has led to a perfect plague of pressure groups which attempt to 
control the movies in the interest of the particular religious, political, 
economic, racial, or other dogma for which diey stand. “Propa¬ 
ganda” rears its ugly head and controversies pro and con rage re¬ 
garding the utilization of the films to promote the interests of this 
or that particular “ism.” Vested interests of innumerable types fear 
that their security is threatened by the movies. One of the real diffi¬ 
culties in the production of artistic motion pictures is the danger of 
offending some group that has a vested interest in some particular 
commodity, occupation, belief, or mstitution. A company manufac¬ 
turing billiard supplies objected to a picture that showed a pool 
table in degrading surroundings. The telephone must always be pre¬ 
sented m its proper setting and background. Members of various 
occupations are particularly sensitive as to how they are presented 
in the pictures. A committee of Greek restaurateurs, clad in formal 
morning wear and immaculate, once visited a prominent motion- 
picture official. They were protesting against the depiction of a 
Greek restaurant as a place infested with flies. A certain trade union 
is said to have made a strenuous protest against a certain picture 
because it showed a plumber coming to work without his tools. 

A recent protest was a letter addressed to Will Hays and posted in 
the public schools in New York City. The protest, signed by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee of Teachers Organizations, was 
specifically directed at Angels Wash Their Faces. The letter follows: 

During the past few weeks, the 40,000 members of the teaching profes¬ 
sion of the City of New York, whom we represent, were embarrassed 
and insulted by parts of a motion-picture production released m this City, 
entitled Angels Wash Their Faces, This picture, in part, held up to ridi¬ 
cule the teaching profession by untruthfully portraying a teacher as an 
unjust, unsympathetic, irritable, almost brutal character acting the petty 
tyrant instead of the educator in the classroom. 

At the present time, the 40,000 teachers of New York City are engaged 
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in an active campaign to develop m the 1,100,000 pupils o^ this City a dis¬ 
criminating appreciation o£ the motion picture. Motion-picture producers 
and distributors as well as managers o£ local theaters have been cooperat¬ 
ing splendidly in tins clToii. It seems deplorable ih.at the producers have 
seen fit to ridicule the profession whose work with children is closely con¬ 
nected with the welfare of the motion-picture imUisti y—a profession that 
even now is engaged in developing ilic tastes and .utuiidcs of the motion- 
picture audiences of today and tomorrow. 

'riic teachers of this L-iiy arc highly incensed tivcr the icle.isc oi Angels 
Wns/i Then Faces in its present (01 m. They li ust that the motion-picture 
industry will see fit to com[K*nsatc for this crior through display of a more 
sympathetic ant! truthful attitude when it ticais education and teaching 
in future productions. 

Will you please let us know wliat you propose to do in this connection ? 

If die protests of every group in the United States were complied 
with thcic would be no motion pictures. Motion pictures often get 
dicir interest because they do not present wJini is typical. For every 
teacher presented in the way desciibcd in the letter quoted above 
there aie undoubtedly 100 icachcts presented on the screen in a 
sympathetic manner. If die protests of members of various profes¬ 
sions were lieeded, the motion picture simply could not have villains 
or at least all the villains would have to be men and women without 
occupation. Because a doctor is picsciitecl in an unfavorable light in 
a picture does not mean that the picture is casting aspersions on the 
whole medical profession. There is only one occupation which is 
universally presented as undesirable on the screen and that is the 
business of being a criminal or a gangster. 

The second question—that of making more adequate pictures 
from the standpoint of enteitainment, education, and art~is con¬ 
fused no end by a failure to recognize one basic principle which 
underlies it; viz., that there can never be objective standaicls for 
determining oihci than technically the essentials of a good cntci- 
tainment film. The pioblem is a complicated one, but the value of 
a theater-shown motion pictinc in the last analysis depends upon 
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what people like rather than upon any abstract principles of aes¬ 
thetics. What people like can never be exactly the same for any two 
culture groups or even for any two individuals because our likes are 
so conditioned by our varied social backgrounds that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” What pleases the D.A.R, may not 
please Film Audiences for Democracy, and what is perfectly agree¬ 
able to die Schools Motion Picture Committee of Greater New York 
may be anathema to the Legion of Decency.* What is art to a group 
of critics may represent boredom to an average audience. Individual 
preferences for pictures vary through the whole range of types— 
westerns, mysteries, musicals, documentaries,problem plays, sophis¬ 
ticated society dramas, horror films, cartoons, etc. This is less true 
perhaps of the technical aspects of a picture than of its theme, style, 
or direction, since bad photography and poor sound recording are 
more or less obvious even to the untutored. To expect to get general 
agreement, however, as to what pictures are good pictures is obvi¬ 
ously to misunderstand the whole problem. It is equally obvious 
that no one group can justly assume superiority over others and that 
It is contrary to democratic principles for any one group or combi¬ 
nation of groups to attempt to prescribe what the general public 
should see. This is the basic fallacy of legal censorship. 

The above considerations seem to apply more definitely to the 
entertainment film than they do to other types. The film diat is 
produced primarily for purposes of education, propaganda, adver¬ 
tising, journalism, etc., while it may strive to entertain as a part of 
its technique to achieve its more basic purpose, is to be judged in 
terms of an effect which can be more or less definitely measured by 
such devices as before-and-after achievement tests, attitude tests, in¬ 
creased sales, etc The basic criterion of the motion-picture industry 

*An interesting illustration of this ducrepancy of judgments is to be found in the fact 
that the Schools Motion Picture CommiUee, which is composed of parents and teachers, and 
which selects recommended programs of films for young people in New York Guy, placed 
the film, Cnfiiival in Flanders (La Kermesse hiroiqiie), on its recommended list, whereas 
the Legion of Decency placed it upon the list of films disapproved for patronage by members 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
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for judging the success of an entertainment /tlm, however, seems 
to be Its box-oflice success; yet many of the films regarded as most 
worthy exjiicssions of cinematic art by tlic critics arc notorious 
"flops’* at the box offlee. 

It is not the puiposc of this paper, however, to answer these ques¬ 
tions or even explore their ramification*i. 'fhis task would requite 
at least a volume. It is our purpose lieic merely to suggest some of 
the various considerations whicJi need to be stated and fully studied 
and in the light of these considerations to call attention to the fal¬ 
lacies of some current ideas as to the social control of the movies. 

Social and moral reform in America has hatl a long and clicckcred 
career. The tracing of its development and the investigation of its 
successes and failures represent one of the most interesting fields 
for sociological study. Social movements such as feminism, the tem¬ 
perance crusade, the control of crime, and the labor movement all 
have interesting histones which arc full of significant lessons Cor die 
educational sociologist; for these movements fioin time to time 
have fallen back upon education as the only solution for their prob¬ 
lems. I'iiey have usually alternated their efforts between educational 
and legislative campaigns. Unfortunately for them they have often 
predicated utopias upon a legislative program whose ultimate ac¬ 
ceptance was depended upon to secure all the goods they sought to 
achieve and eliminate all the evils against which they were battling. 
The temperance crusade is one of the most instructive of diese re¬ 
form movements. Culminating in national prohibition which fol¬ 
lowed years of education, agitation, and step-by-step progress 
through local option and State-wide prohibition laws, the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act were failures because they 
tried to make people good, according to the standards of the re¬ 
formers, through legislation. And so the temperance movement has 
been forced to fall back again upon education as the sole or chief 
means of combating the evils of the intemperate use of alcoholic 
beverages. 
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The motion-picture reformers may well learn a lesson from the 
mistakes of die temperance movement. The essential lesson is that 
education, although appearing to be much slower in achieving its 
results, IS a far more reliable method of social control than legis¬ 
lation. It IS sometimes said that Americans attempt to solve all their 
problems by wishful thinking which linds expression in legisla¬ 
tion. The wide extent to which this is true and to which legislation 
has failed to achieve its purposes in this country is a matter of 
common observation The mere increase in social or legal machinery 
is not likely to reform the population or to change habits which are 
deeply ingrained m the folkways. To effect these changes, new atti¬ 
tudes and new values must be created and education in its broadest 
sense is a far more effective mstrument in diis direction than the 
multiplication of restrictive laws. 

The pertinence of this principle to the social control of the motion 
picture is definite. It is through the education of the public rather 
than die undemocratic application of legal censorship that improve¬ 
ment in the movies will be brought about. Instructive in this con¬ 
nection are the cases of Yes, My Darling Daughter, The Puritan, 
and Hat pest, banned at one time or another by the New York State 
Board of Censors.” 

Yes, My Darling Daughter, based upon the successful stage play of the 
same name, directed by William Keighley, and starring Priscilla Lane, 
Roland Young, Fay Bamter, May Robson, and other well-known actors, 
is described as follows by The Movies . , , new national film survey, 
headed by Yale’s Mark A. May, Director of the Institute of Human Rela¬ 
tions, 

“Amusing, sophisticated, deftly made, and delightfully played screen 
version of the stage comedy about the family consternation caused by a 
girl’s attempt to live up to the ‘advanced’ principles her ‘woman’s rights’ 
mother preached in her own youth. (Adults)” 

"The following analysis of the case of Yes, My Darling Daughter appeared in the Metro¬ 
politan Motion Picture Bulletin, II 6 (February 1939), pp 2-5. Because of limitations of 
space, the cases of The Puritan and Harvest are not presented here. They may be found in the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Bulletin (February 1939), pp 7-10, and in the issues of June 
PP ID-Ii, p 15, and September 1939, p. 9 
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The pictuie was made under the Production Code,® whicli was set up 
by the industry Jtseh in 1930 to ensure that major Hollywood producers 
would adhere to standards of decency and morality. The picture is the 
first feature film having the approval of the C^de and bearing its seal to 
be rejected in its entirety by any city 01 State boaid of censors in the 
United States. The action (il the New "York Slate tensors, ihcicfoie, was 
a dchnite rcncaion upon tl\c inicgiiiy oC the industry's machinery of self- 
regulation. 

In Ills book on Decency in Motion Piettnes, Marlin Quigley, author of 
tile Production Code, cicmonsiratcd conclusively that political censorship 
of motion pictures is an “unwoikaWc scheme,” I-Ic took the position that 
"The one best way to curb the evil influence of evil pictures was to have 
the pictures made right, or reasonably so, at the souicc of production.” It 
came as a shock, therefore, to the motion jneture industry m general and 
Warner lirothers in particular when a film produced under the strict sur¬ 
veillance of the Code’s administrator, Joseph Ikccn, was banned (Feb¬ 
ruary 10, 1939) in Its entirety by a hoard of censois puipoiting to be 
governed by section 1082 of the New York Education J^aw, which pro¬ 
hibits the issuing of permits foi public showing to a picture rated as “ob¬ 
scene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, saciilcgious, or which is of such a 
character that its exliibition tends to corrupt morals or incite to crime.” 

Warner Erolhers piomptly appealed the decision of the censors, who, 
througli their director, Irwin Esmond, stoutly maintained that the picture 
came within the application of the law, to the State Board of Regents of 
the New York State Education Department, who hnncllc the fiist appeals 
from decisions of the censorship board. A hearing on the appeal was then 
set for February 24,1939. 

Meanwhile, public pressure began to make itself felt in many ways 
which might well shake the usual complacency of the Board of Regents 
who were accustomed ordinarily to confirm with smug acquiescence the 
decisions of the censors. Effective in arousing public sentiment was the 
vigorous campaign of the New York Daily Neios to bring political cen¬ 
sorship into the open, launched in an editorial, which appeared on Febru¬ 
ary 17)1939 

In a later issue of the Daily fJetvs, Mis. Thomas A. McGolcli ick, one of 

* For n complete si.itcment as to tlic origin and theory of the Proiluuion Code, see Martin 
Quigley, Decency in Motion Ticiures (New York, Tljc MaimiDan Company, 1917) 
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the founders of the Catholic National Legion of Decency, was quoted as 
attacking the action of the censors as follows 
“1 have seen hundreds and hundreds of previews, and I cannot for the 
life of me see what the State censors objected to in this one.... If they saw 
anything wrong in Yes, My DadtngDaughtei,Vm mighty curious to see 
what those ^72 scenes were tliat they cut out of New York movies m 1938. 
I’m curious to see chose twenty-three films that were rejected entirely. The 
movies’ only danger now is that of becoming namby-pamby frorn over¬ 
censorship.” It was stated by the Daily News that Mrs. McGoldrick, a 
prominent lay leader m the Catholic Churcli, received the Papal Cross 
from the late Pope Pius XI for her distinguished work in Catholic Action 
and the LL.D. degree fiom Fordham University for her campaign to 
clean up the movies on a voluntary basis. 

The Daily News' campaign to bring political censoiship into the open 
was then taken up by othei newspapers and the Washington Ttmes-Her- 
aid also printed an editorial demanding a showdown with the censors 
Meantime the censors were put more deeply “in a hole” and the State 
Regents m a dilemma by the fact that the Pennsylvania and Virginia 
State Boards of Censorship and the Chicago city censors passed Yes, My 
Dailtng Daughter without a single cut. The world premiere of the film 
was held meantime m the Warner Theater in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where the film had been previewed and approved by the police depart¬ 
ment, which could find nothing offensive in the picture. Audiences, 
which packed the theater on account of the film’s New York publicity, 
gave it their complete approval. A prominent Bridgeport restaurateur 
and the father of thirteen children is quoted by the New Yor\ World- 
Telegram as saying, “There is nothing wrong with the picture; it ought 
to make New York feel pretty ridiculous ” 

Frank S. Nugent writing in The New T imes for Sunday, Febru¬ 

ary 19,1939, subjected the Censor Board to telling satire He said in part, 
“We feel its (the Board's) action is fully as noteworthy as that of the 
Polish censor who deleted the song ‘Old Man River’ from the film Show 
Boat rather than run the risk of fomenting class struggle. Or that of the 
Italian censor board which safeguarded national prestige by making rep¬ 
resentations over the revival of Farewell to Arms because it showed Ital¬ 
ian soldiers retreating from the Piavc during the War Or that of the 
English censor wlio ruled Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
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unsuitable for children under sixteen unless accompanied by adults. Or 
that of die Canadian morals arbiter who detected sacrilege m Gteen 
Pastures " 

Whether the special committee of three of the New York State Board 
of Regents which handles appeals, or the full body of Regents which 
passed on Yes, My Darling Daughter, was aware of the pubhe furore cre¬ 
ated by the banning of the film or affected by the public opinion which 
developed against the Censor Board is a matter for conjecture, but the 
chances are that they, like other public servants m our great democracy, 
felt the public pressure and yielded to the popular demand. The ban on 
the film was removed on February 24, 1939 To have done otherwise 
would have been to put themselves m a most difficult position. 

Yet this reversal of the censors was not accomplished without face¬ 
saving gestures of revision. The original objection to the film had been 
primarily to its theme “The example it affords,” said Censor Irwin Es¬ 
mond as quoted in The Dew Yorlf^ Times of February 19,1939J “is a very 
dangerous one to follow. The picture teaches young people the freedom 
from recogni^^d convention that would be morally disastrous if generally 
practised.” The legerdemain of dialogue deletion and scene contraction 
which accompanied the approval of the picture by the State Regents could 
not have changed the basic effect of the picturej m fact, according to the 
Warner press agents, the deletions set a faster pace for the film and made 
it more effective 

Frank S. Nugent commented neatly on this process of face-saving when 
he wrote in T he New Yor\ Times of February 27,1939: 

“This metamorphosis from a cinematic Mr. Hyde to a Dr. Jekyll seems 
to have been accomplished, moreover, widi remarkably little trouble the 
deletion of a few lines, the skimping of a sequence or two. Truly the Ime 
between the subversive and the corrupting is a fine one; so fine, in fact, 
that wc suspect it looms large to the censor simply because it is the mote in 
his eye ” 

The ban lemoved, the film was rushed to the Strand Theater and also 
booked into the Globe in order to take full advantage of the excellent 
publicity afforded by the censorship row. It played to record audiences in 
both theaters and the censorship publiaty gave it unusual drawing power 
throughout the country. Thus, the farce of censorship was ended for one 
pleasant and harmlessly eatertainiug comedy of the screen, but the 
broader issue of legal censorship of the motion picture in New York State 
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and elsewhere remains to be settled The censors and their sponsors will 
have to answer to an aroused citizenry who are sick and tired of having 
their choices m the field of screen entertainment reduced to an infantile 
level or made for them by the prejudiced and arbitrary notions of a small 
and politically created group of unknown censors. 

It is an interesting commentary on tlie case of Yes, My Darling 
Daughter that a Canadian censor board later banned the film as 
deleted by the New York Board and insisted on die original unccn- 
sored version on the ground that the revisions made by the New 
York Board tended to make the film unwholesome in its effect. It 
IS obvious that any group set up to protect the public from seeing 
what It IS feared might corrupt the public is likely to be regarded as 
provincial or biased in its judgment because, as has been pointed out 
above, there are and can be no objective standards as to what is good 
for the public to see. 

Related to tins question of what standards are to be adopted by 
censors for passing pictures for public consumption is the question 
of political and otlier influences which play upon legally constituted 
censoring boards One by-product of such censorship is that, once 
established, it seems necessary for the censors to keep busy in order 
to justify their salaries. It has been charged diat, in order to achieve 
this purpose, they have made many and costly deletions which have 
been unjustified These deletions were made the subject of a special 
study by the National Council on Freedom fiom Censorship in 1933 
and published in a pamphlet entitled What Shocked the Censors. 
This study showed diat most of these deletions were absurd and 
were really in the nature of “busy work” for the censors, a fact 
that hardly justifies the continued maintenance of this expensive 
machinery, even though the politicians may feel that the system is 
justified on account of the added revenue it brings to the State. The 
New York State censorship scheme has more than once been criti¬ 
cized on diese grounds, for the substantial income received from the 
producers for viewing films in addition to paying censors’ salaries 
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makes a considerable contribution to die State tieasurv- Censorship 
turns out to be an indirect instrument for taxing the motion-picture 
industry and the “jobs at the censors* disposal make tlicm dispensers 
of political patronage.”^ It seems therefore diat State censorship ap¬ 
proaches dangerously near to what may be termed loosely and m 
popular parlance a political “racket.” 

For ten years before this report was published in 1933 die New 
York State censors worked secietly—beliind closed doors. Thus die 
public had not been able to make any appraisal of the censors’ work 
until 1933. After the threat of legislative action and the pressure 
brought to bear upon the censors tlirough the State Board of Re¬ 
gents, the investigators received the reports and lists of deletions, 
These data brought out some significant facts which tended in 
general to discredit the work of die censors and make their dele¬ 
tions ridiculous (reported in Professor Eduard C. Lindeman’s Intro 
duction to die Council’s report). 

It should be pointed out, furthermore, that the censors do a great 
deal of harm to the films by their deletions. The style of the creative 
artist is constantly ciamped by die bogey of the censor, which is 
dangled before the eyes of every craftsman who works on a picture 
from script to screen, The script writer who is making an adaptation 
is forced to cut much of interest from the original from which he 
works; the director is constantly reminded of what the censors 
might or might not approve; and the producer must consider his 
story material from the same ang;le. Thus censorship has done much 
to stultify the films and to sap the vitality of an otherwise virile art. 

In discussing deletions it is also important to note that an intel¬ 
ligent audience cannot guess correctly what the censors have deleted 
from an original version of a film. This experiment was tried in 
connection with demons, an interesting and inoffensive French film 
dealing with a psychological problem. To make it acceptable to 

^ From a foreworJ by Hatclier Hughes to a study entitled What Shocked the Censors, iiiatle 
m 193J by the Nadonnl Council on Freedom from Censorihip, 31 Union Square West, New 
York, NY \ 
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their ways of dunking, tire censors cut die iilm to such an extent 
that diere was no point in showing it; yet an audience of one hun¬ 
dred or more well-educated persons, who saw die film at a private 
showing> were unable to guess what portions the censors had taken 
out. It is highly questionable whether, i£ the censors were to review 
the same film again after a lapse of a year, they would be able to 
make die same deletions which they made on their first review. It 
has been noted by observers that censors who have once cut a film 
must have their notes if diey arc to remember what has been cut 
when seeing a film a second time. It has also been observed that the 
members of the agency who pass on a film when it is appealed from 
the censors’ decision find it necessary to have copies of the censors’ 
notes to know what the censors have found it necessary to delete. 

Legal censorship by State political agencies is practised in Amer¬ 
ica today in seven States: Kansas, Maryland, Ohio, New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Virginia, and Massachusetts (on Sundays), Certain cities, 
as Chicago, have local censoring agencies. Laws and administrative 
machinery are similar in all these States. The censors are political 
appointees who dicoretically apply the standards set forth in the 
laws to die making of deletions in films or the banning of films as 
a whole. Practically, the laws cannot be easily applied because of the 
vagueness of dieir provisions and the actual deletions and banning 
of films depend upon the personal, religious, and political biases of 
the censors. The effect of this censorship is widespread since tlie 
producers usually prepare tlicir films and make the deletions pre¬ 
scribed by the censor States m pictures even in the States that are 
free from censorship. 

Sex, violence, and crime, moreover, are to be found in pictures in 
spite of legal censorship and, furthermore, the censors can have no 
posidve effect in improving the content or the technique of the films. 
Their function at best is purely negative and, hence, they serve no 
useful purpose. While die censors have no legal power to control 
the political content of the films, actually diey have assumed this 
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power under the vague language of the State laws. Thus, m a 
broad sense, political censorship of motion pictures constitutes a 
fundamental violation of the American Bill of Rights, because it 
restricts the right and tlie oppoitunity of free communication of 
ideas on the screen, which is as essential to good entertainment 
films as it is to newsreels or short subjects. 

Thus during 1937-1938 the censoiship laws in the various States 
operated to ban such films as Damaged Lives, sponsored by the 
American Social Hygiene Association; The Match of Time; Spain 
in Flames and Spanish Earth; Blockade, The Biii/i of a Baby, 
sponsored or recommended by virtually all important medical and 
welfare agencies, governmental and otherwise, in the United 
States; etc. Public indignation was directed at the Ohio State 
Board of Censors recently because of the banning of the Russian 
Professor Mamloc\, a film approved by die New York State cen¬ 
sors. This is die first Soviet film to receive the approval and seal of 
the Production Code of the American industry. As a result of 
widespread protests, die Ohio Board later approved the film with 
the usual face-saving deletions. 

Inevitably, there have been movements within the motion-pic¬ 
ture industry and in the community to abolish legal censorship, but 
apparently they have never been able to make much headway 
Indeed, the financial success of these censorship schemes has en¬ 
couraged politicians in many other States to introduce bills for 
politically appointed boards of censorship which would at once 
provide patronage for their supporters and a new source of revenue 
tor the State. 

It seems obvious that legal censorship of any form of communi¬ 
cation IS basically foreign to the ideals of the American political 
system. This has been expressed in an editorial by Chester B. Bahn 
in die Film Daily : 

Pnndamemally tbeie is something essentially foreign to Ameilcan 
precepts m film censorship. By its very nature, film censorship must be 
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political Which is to say that it must be partisan and factional, and as 
such mirror the infinite prejudices of partisans and factions. For the per¬ 
petuation of a free America, a free screen is as vital as a free press 

The censor who deletes today, given the authority, is apt to insert to¬ 
morrow. It has happened abioad, there are unofficial if not official censors 
here who would like to see it happen heie 

If the American motion picture is to fulfill its mass entertainment mis¬ 
sion, It must have the same freedom for constructive progress as the 
world of books and newspapeidom. Denied it, there can be neither ad¬ 
vance m simple entertainment nor in a complex art.® 

We have pointed out that political censorship of motion pictures 
IS essentially undemocratic. The question naturally arises, therefore, 
“If not censorship, what then?” It should be pointed out at once 
that every community has the protection of its police power, with¬ 
out the intervention of the censors, against those films which the 
community itself may consider to be indecent. If a community 
tlirough its duly appointed public servants decides that a picture 
does not meet its standards of decency, it may forbid the showing of 
such a picture. But it should be noted tliat no high-handed censors 
are sitting in tlieir comfortable projection rooms in a State capital 
deciding in advance what tins same community should or should 
not see. The community itself is privileged to decide through the 
recognized instrumentalities of democracy and self-government 
This IS an entirely different mediod fiom that of censorship; yet it 
provides adequate safeguards agamst what any community may 
decide to be injurious. Any community, furtiiermore, may make its 
own laws governing the admittance of children to public motion- 
picture showings. 

Yet It IS unnecessary to evoke the police power against a motion 
picture, except in rare instances. The motion-picture industry itself 
feels a responsibility for providing the public with wholesome enter¬ 
tainment and it has answered the question, “If not censorship, what 
then ?” for itself by adopting its well-known Production Code as a 

® Film D/jily, ]'cbnJ3ry jgjQ, p i 
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form of self-regimentation. Self-censorship within the industry un¬ 
doubtedly has its great values as pointed out by Quigley in Decency 
in Motion Pictures. 

This mediod of self-controi,however, is essentially negative in that 
it does not ensure virile adult entertainment and a high quality of 
artistic expression on the screen. A more effective, altiiough slower, 
process of arriving at truly entertaining, artistically adequate, and 
socially valid pictures is through public education which will result 
in the support of good films at the box office. Many groups have 
expressed the importance of this technique and have undertaken 
programs of “selection rather than censorship,” 

Outstanding among the organizations advocating the improve¬ 
ment of public taste through education is the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, which has as its basic slogan: “Selection, 
not Censorship.” Established in 1908 by die People’s Institute of 
New York as the National Board of Censorship and functioning 
impardally and independently of die motion-picture industry from 
diat day to this, the National Board soon discovered the fallacies and 
weaknesses of the censoring approach to motion pictures. It soon 
changed its name and its policy. 

The history of die National Board of Review, which more than 
any other force in American life has spread the idea of the educa¬ 
tion of the public to appreciate and demand good movies rather 
than the negative approach of forbidding bad ones, is significant 
from the standpoint of the educational sociologist. The founding of 
the National Board grew out of a widespread demand for the social 
control of the early nickelodeons. 

On Christmas Eve, m 1908, all five-cent motion picture houses in New 
York City were closed at midnight by the police, under orders from the 
Mayor, George B McClellan This drastic move was the result of an agi¬ 
tation that had been fermenting for over a year, not in New York alone 
but all over the country, growing out of various increasing protests 
against the alleged evil infiuence of many films that were being shown 
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they were deeply troubled by a trend in picture production that led cer¬ 
tainly toward cheapness and vulgarity, perhaps to an out-and-out appeal 
to the low-minded, the morbid, and the seekers after the lurid and sensa¬ 
tional. The protests of these three groups, particularly those of the salaried 
professional reformers, were growing so loud that even politicians had 
already lent an appraising ear to them. 

Aside from the inarticulate masses and the confused men whose busi¬ 
ness was to make and distribute films, tl\e only friends the young industry 
had were the people who perceived that the motion picture in its humble 
temple of nickels and dimes bore unmistakable signs of being a new form 
of art.... 

The first need, as it seemed both to the liberal, socially conscious people 
and to the frightened, prejudiced advocates of suppression, was some sort 
of regulation The question was what sort of regulation, and the first 
answer—the short cut to an end and purpose little understood, which 
society has always taken when confronted with a new, confounding, and 
seemingly dangerous problem—was the censor, 

It was only natural, with the censorship idea springing up everywhere, 
that it should find expression in the great control and distributing centei 
of motion pictures, New York City. Even among persons fundamentally 
American in principles and against all restrictions of man’s liberties- 
men and women with the widest experience in public and private social- 
service work who were called on by leading forces in the motion-picture 
Industry to help solve the problem—censorship seemed at the time the 
lesser of two evils. For also among these people was to be found ihe hon¬ 
est conviction, based on plenty of self-evident fact, that unless some means 
were found to prevent unscrupulous producers from exploiting the screen 
unwisely and dangerously, for immediate selfish gains, the present and 
future of the whole industry and arc would be seriously jeoparclixed. .. 

From the first the National Board started to build a constructive plan 
compatible with democratic principles, and from the first it made every 
effort to pick out the pictures that contained qualities of fineness and 
truth and to give information about them to every one who came to it oi 
whom it could reach It also saw that the motion picture, in its highest 
achievements, would be a form of adult expression, and that the pioblem 
of pictures for children was a separate one, dependent paitly on parental 
responsibility and partly on providing special piograms of children’s pic¬ 
tures for juvenile use under proper auspices 

The lists of special films which the Board began to issue almost from 
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the beginning, and the practice m us review work of distinguishing be¬ 
tween pictures suitable for the mature general public and for juvenile au¬ 
diences, have been amply justified by time and experience. Looking today 
over the development of the motion picture, as an industry and as an art 
and an educational force, the Board can see that not censorship, but the 
slow raising of public taste and public demand has been the most power¬ 
ful encouragement to growth. 

Under the name, however, of the National Board of Censorship, yield¬ 
ing to the enormous pressure of opinion at that time, the National Board 
was organized m March I909by the People’s Institute of New York City, 
of which the late Charles Sprague Smith was founder and director As a 
citizen bureau of social research and activities, the People’s Institute had 
already made a careful study of movies, movie houses, and movie audi¬ 
ences, and made a report to tlie mayor As a result of its study it was 
convinced that the motion picture, a great, new medium of expression 
with untenable potentialities as a recreational, educational, and artistic 
force, should be helped by some means of leflecting intelligent public 
opinion regarding it, and at the same tune protected from ill-advised 
attempts to hamper its growtli or smother it before it could arrive at the 
stage when its benefits for the American people would be obvious and 
indisputable. With this conviction^ and its special knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems involved, the Institute felt justified in trying to work out a solution 
of the situation brought to a head by the mayor’s action on Christmas 
Eve, and early in the year founded the National Board, with the full 
cooperation of the one organized group of picture producers that existed 
at that time.” 

Thus the Board was founded. But in the years that followed 
through actual experience with the administration of the censorship 
scheme, its founders discarded the negative approach of censorship 
for a positive principle of education; viz., selection and recommen¬ 
dation of worth-while pictures and the building of audience support 
for them. 

By the time McClellan's successor in New York City, the late Mayor 
Gaynor, issued his classic brief m defense of a free screen, including it 
among the free institutions of the American people—a brief accompany- 

“ The 'Naltoual Board of Revieiir of ilolioii Pictures Us Bachgfoiind, Giowth, and Presetii 
Status (New York’ The Naiional Bottrd of Rcvic^v), pp 3-^ 
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ing his veto of an ordinance to set up a censorsliip of the screen in New 
York City—the National Board had in its own work discovered plenty of 
facts that told mightily against the theory that censorship was a practi¬ 
cable thing. It had discovered that among even the most intelligent people, 
and between persons of eqiually stiong feelings about what is moral and 
right, there were profound diflerences of opinion. There was no depend¬ 
able agreement about the moral tone of pictures, or their moral effect, or 
what should and what should not be deleted, or what should and what 
should not be condemned entirely and kept from the public’s sight This 
confusion was reflected in the minds of the Board’s developing affiliated 
groups and in the minds of municipal officials in control of public amuse¬ 
ments, by now cooperating with the Board m accepting and enforcing its 
judgments on pictures intended to be shown in their communities or 
municipalities With Mayor Gaynor, the Boaid's leading members were 
contending that censorship, whether temporary or permanent, would not 
work; that it was a fallacy in its operation, failing to cure the ills, real or 
imaginary, it was intended to cope with and overcome; that it was un- 
American in principle and that the very name of “censorship” was repug¬ 
nant to the mind and best interests of the mass of the American people. 
Moreover "censorship” was not an. accurate definition of the work the 
Board was really concerned with and which, if the Board was to be truly 
constructive, it must go on performing in the future; namely, improving 
motion pictures, ethically, educationally, and artistically, thiough the 
gradual spreading among picture patrons of a conscious appreciation of 
the better things in films and through creating, as a result of this appre¬ 
ciation, a demand among audiences that would stimulate producers to 
better productions. 

Therefore, the original contiol body, the founders of the National 
Board, in 1916 changed its name to the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, dropping all nominal, as it had practically already 
dropped actual, connection with censorship. The new name described 
more accurately the work and purpose of the Board as it had expanded 
and progressed through the years.” 

So for more tlian twenty-five years the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures has worked on the principle that far more con¬ 
structive tlian censorship or repression is the method of selecting 
the better pictures, publishing descriptive classified lists of them, 
” op at, pp g-io 
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and building up audiences and support for them through the work 
of community gfoups, tlius speaking to the producer through the 
unmistakable language of the box office. The lists of selected, starred, 
and exceptional pictures of tlie Board are used extensively by local 
groups and publications tliroughout theUnitedStates in publicizing 
movies selected as being worth while by representative previewing 
committees which present a cross-section of American culture and 
represent no one particular taste for screen fare as over against any 
other. The National Board has been an important influence through 
all these years in stimulating widespread interest in the motion pic¬ 
ture as entertainment, as art, and as education, and the industry is 
deeply indebted to the Board for its intelligent interpretation of the 
films to the public.^ 

The principle of selection rather than censorship through the 
pioneering work of the National Board of Review has come to be 
recognized by serious students of the motion picture as the most 
promising technique for improving tlie quality of tlie films shown 
in tlieaters. Among the other agencies which select films and recom¬ 
mend them to the public are tlie East and West Coast Preview Com- 
mitteesof theGeneralFederation of Women’sClubs,^ the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Council of Federated Church 
Women, the National Society of New England Women, the Na¬ 
tional Legion of Decency, such publications as Educational Screen 
and Parents* Magazine, and the numerous newspapers and mag¬ 
azines whose critics publish daily, weekly, and monthly reviews 
of the films as they appear. In addition, there are numerous local 
groups which recommend films to the general public or to special 
audiences. There are many local motion-picture councils usually 
basing tlieir selections on the recommendations of the National 
Board of Review, and in New York City tliere are such groups as 

For a more complcle statement as to how the National Board o£ Review actually works in 
practice, see Wilton A Barrett, “The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures—How It 
Works," The Journal of Educational Sociology, lo 3 (November 1936), pp 177-189 

The East Coast Preview lists have been discontinued on account of the financial stringency 
now confronted by the motion-picture industry 
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the Schools Motion Picture Committee, which recommends film 
programs for children, and the Metropolitan Motion Picture Coun¬ 
cil, which publishes montlily lists and makes campaigns for pictures 
that especially deserve box-office support. 

The New Yoik Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, a member¬ 
ship group composed of representatives of practically all cultural 
and community groups interested in motion pictures outside the 
industry in the New Yoik metiopoUtan aica, has drawn its inspi¬ 
ration and its pattern of recommending films from the National 
Board. 

The policy of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, which is based 
upon the National Board of Review's well-known position of selection 
rather than censorship, was enunciated recently in launching its success¬ 
ful campaign m behalf of the Bernard Shaw picture, Pyginahon, The 
Council believes that the failure of many excellent pictures at the box 
office is a reflection upon the various reform and educational agencies 
which are constantlv criticizing the motion-picture industry for not pro¬ 
viding more pictures which may be regarded as genuinely entertaining to 
adult audiences, as artistically adequate, and as socially valid. The Council 
believes that the time has come for all agencies interested in motion pic¬ 
tures outside the industry to enlist in a campaign for the active support of 
good pictures at the box office. It has decided to set an example, therefoie, 
for other similar groups throughout the country by selecting from two to 
six worth-while pictures each year for special sponsorship and suppoi t. 

The Council’s new policy has been received with enthusiasm both 
withm and without the industry m the New York area and elsewhere. 
Among several commendatory letters, one from Samuel Marcus, formerly 
Counsel to the Society for the Prevention of Crime, is particularly signifi¬ 
cant. We quote from Mr Marcus’s Utter as follows 

“All hail to your policy re motion pictures outlined in today’s Times. 

“I was until recently counsel to the Society foi the Prevention of Crime 
and associated with Frank Moss, Dr Parkhurst, and Cannon Chase and 
had much to do with trying to make the souls of people safe for democ¬ 
racy. It never succeeded. 

“Your method is better than force in the use of official censorship or the 
club of the police.”” 

“ M^lropohtat] Motion Picture Builetin, II 6 {February 1939), pp 11—13. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
THE MOTION PICTURE 

In order that this section o/Tiie Journal may be of the gieatest possible 
service, its i eadeis are mged to send in at once to the editoi of this depart- 
meat titles, and where possible descriptions, of cm tent research projects 
now in pi occss in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
Intel est I(indred to educational sociology, 

A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF HOLLYWOOD 

What promises to be one of the most interesting rcseaiches yet to be 
undei taken in the field of the motion picture is a sociological study of 
Hollywood financed by a grant from the Cainegie Corporation and now 
in Its second year under the direction of Leo C. Rosten, who holds a 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Political Science from the University 
of Chicago. Di. Rosten is well known as a writer under the pen name of 
Leonard Q. Ross and under his own name. He is the author of The 
Washington Coi respondents, written on a fellowship from the Social 
Science Research Council in 1936, 

The study is intended to be an analysis of the social structuie of the 
motion-picture community, an inquiry into the skills, values, interests, 
and pressures which determine the nature of the nnovies and their rela¬ 
tionship to our society The advisory board consists of Robert S. Lynd, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, co-author of Middletown 
and Middletown in Tiansition, Herbert Blumer, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago; Harold D. Lasswell, of Yale University and the 
William Aianson White Foundation, Washington, D C ; Louis Wirth, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, and associate editor of the 
Amencan Journal of Sociology. The staff of the study includes Philip E. 
Keller, formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology at Stanford University; 
Ruth A. Inglis, A.M., former Fellow at Bryn Mawr College; Jean Lyle, 
of the Menninger Clinic; and others 

The Motion Picture Research Project is entirely independent of any 
other organization. It is a nonprofit enterprise It will not offer research 
services to either the public or the motion-picture industry. 

The following tentative outline reveals the variety of approaches to 
Hollywood which are being used in the study 
1 . The Motion Picture 

I The Mal{ing of ‘‘Movies": Who does what? Decisions’ who makes 
them, how Distiibution of responsibilities: relationship between execu- 
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tives, producers, directors, writers, actors, technicians, story editors. Movie 
making as large-scale cnteiprisc. The division of labor. The role of the 
unpredictable and the unconlroHablc. Lack o£ measurable criteria. What 
Hollywood knows and does not know about the movies. 

2. Movie Stereotypes: An analysis of “the movie mind.” Movie plots 
over a selected period. Trends in movie content. The typologies of Holly¬ 
wood: heroes, heroines, villains, moral problems. Analysis of “fan mail” 
from several studios and movie magazines. The nature of the “story prob¬ 
lem.” The emphases of story content: optimism, pleasuiablc fantasy, 
success, acquisitive virtues. The movies as perpetuators of the American 
Dream. Who made the stereotypes^ Who enforces them? The public 
“taste” and the movies Departures from stereotypes. Case studies. The 
economics o£ movie plots. The current schism in emphasis Changing 
audience demands. 

II. The Movie Makers 

1. The Social Composition of Hollywood: Data on the background, 
education, training, careers of movie makers. (Gathered by sampling 
methods in interviews, questionnaires, analyses of Who's Who, biograph¬ 
ical information in trade journals, etc. The method used for 127 subjects 
in The Washington Correspondents, part two, may be applied with mod¬ 
ifications.) Salaries, profits, income, obtainable from personal sources, 
income-tax reports, material m the various guild offices in Hollywood. 
Data from House and Senate investigation committees, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Departments of Commerce and Labor reports. 
A sample of from 200 to 300 persons, distributed and weighted according 
to the personnel set-up, should suffice for interviews and questionnaires. 

2. Hollywood's Way of Lsfe: Patterns of expenditure, consumption, 
leisure. Entertainment as a competitive maneuver The competitive as¬ 
pects of expenditure. Extravagance as the function of an expanding 
economy (compared, e.g., to New York in the 1890’s). The function of 
“parties,” certain restaurants and night clubs, etc. Entertainment and dis¬ 
play as competitive exigencies, as technique for minimizing professional 
insecurity “Contacts” as a business factor Methods of gaining status and 
prestige in the community. 

3 Status and Prestige in Hollywood, The hierarchy of influence. Who 
imitates whom, why? Pressure toward conforming. Competition for 
prestige in Hollywood’s terms. Competition for security. The social prac- 
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tices and values of the community of movie makers Conspicuous ex¬ 
penditure as an investment Income taxes and expenditure. “The Theory 
of the Leisure Class" and Hollywood. The Gilded Age, as a function of 
competition within the movie economy and near-monopoly with refer¬ 
ence to outside markets. 

^ Hollywood’s Attitudes. An analysis of implicit assumptions, prefer¬ 
ences, prejudices. (This may be executed by analyzing the content of 
movie publications, trade journals, gossip columns, and from question¬ 
naires comparable to those given to 127 Washington correspondents.) 
Hollywood’s attitudes to movies* what do movie makers think they 
can and cannot do? What do they think they should or should not do? 
Guilt and insecurity among movie makers. The “social movement”, its 
bases and function. Hollywood’s attitude to its profession, its values, 
its future. Anxieties. 

Ill Pressures 

r. Economic Ptessmes: Cost, profit, distribution calculations Exhibi¬ 
tors’ demands and problems. The undifferentiated market. The world 
market. The financial structure of Hollywood; the New York offices. 
The role of patent holders, chain-theater distributors. Conflict between 
chain and independent exhibitors as it influences Hollywood. Competi¬ 
tion and monopoly practices Government interference The movies as 
big business. 

2. Pressure Groups: The Hays office as a clearing house of pressure 
groups. Religious, civic, educational, and fraternal bodies, and their role. 
Women’s associations, parent-teacher groups, progressive education so¬ 
cieties. Political agencies* local. State, and national reviewing bodies. 
What is taboo, where, why? Case studies Blockade, It Can’t Happen 
Here, The EaiIc, Forty Days oj Musa Dagh, Fai swell to Arms, etc. Self- 
censorship in Hollywood. The index of the films. Typical story problems 
and treatment. 

3 Foreign Marl{ets‘ Quota, import and licensing restrictions. What is 
taboo, where? The economics of foreign-market income; trends over ten 
years. Pioblcms of world distribution Retrenchment in Hollywood as a 
consequence of political interferences with maiketmg procedure. The 
new domestic-foreign proportion m films “The villain must be an Amer¬ 
ican.” Case studies as examples of foreign censorship. Competition from 
foreign motion-picture organizations Exchange agreements. Current 
problems and readjustments 
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4. Economic Problems tn Hollyfvood. Salaries, incomes, working con¬ 
ditions, and complaints withm the industry. Statistical data on income 
distribution. Employer-employee problems. The guilds: organization, 
contractual arrangements, record. CoUcaive bargaining in EloUywoocl: 
Its implications. Labor organizatioii m the industry. Producers' position. 
Current conflicts, probable compromises. The nation and Hollywood. 

IV The Movies and Democracy 

An interpretation and discussion of the role of the motion picture m 
democratic life. The movies and education. The fiec market In movies. 
This section should integrate the socially significant mateuals examined 
in the previous sections. The problem of “piopaganda.” Social change 
and the movies. The increasing role of organized groups as pressure 
agencies. The influence of national political trends. The function of 
movies in a democracy. Growing differentiation in movie markets. Local 
film organizations and societies. New stereotypes. The possibility of an 
"American” market. Hollywood in tiansition. 

A STUDY OP MOTlON-MCrURE, AUDIENCES 

Geofifrey Gorer is undertaking an appraisal of all past woik on mo¬ 
tion-picture audiences for the American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Concurrently with this research he is also explor¬ 
ing the field of current social investigation with the hope of cobidinatmg 
various researches to get a clearer view of the processes by which public 
opinion organizes itself. 

The American Film Center is devoting its energies to the promotion of 
the use of the moving film as a medium of education. It was organized 
in August 1938 to serve as the connecting link between scientific, educa¬ 
tional, social, industrial, and governmental organizations which have 
film ideas and the production and distribution units capable of bringing 
the ideas to the screen an d before the public. The Center oilers its research 
facilities to producers of films for entertainment. 

The Center does not engage in actual production. Confining its activi¬ 
ties to consultation, research, supervision, and planning, it works with 
and through existing units m the educational and theatrical fields. For 
the first time there is a group organized for the express purpose of bridg¬ 
ing the gap between educators and produccis. 
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A SURVEY IN AUDIOVISUAL EDUCATION 

A survey m audiovisual education has just been completed by Donald 
Knox White for the Division of General Extension of the University 
System of Georgia. The problem in this study was (i) to determine pref¬ 
erences as to subjects in which new educational films should be pur chased 
or produced; (2) to determine comparative use of various audiovisual 
aids, other than sound films, m the institutions served by the film library 
of the Division of General Extension of the University System, of 
Georgia; and (3) to secure exhibitors’ opinions as to details of various 
phases of educational film library service. 

The survey was made by the questionnaire method. A four-page mim¬ 
eographed questionnaire, divided into the three sections, was mailed to 
245 schools, colleges, and school systems which use motion pictures regu¬ 
larly in their classrooms and assembly programs. A cover letter accom¬ 
panied the questionnaire. 

Section I of the questionnaire comprised two pages of subject headings 
grouped somewhat in accordance with the standard Dewey Decimal 
library index system. A space was provided beside each subject for the 
purpose of checking preferences as to the subjects in which new films are 
needed. Extra lines were provided at the bottom of the page in this section 
for the listing of any subject headings not included in the index sys¬ 
tem, for specific titles desired, or for general comments Section 2 com¬ 
prised one page of questions about the audiovisual program of the 
particular institution filling in the questionnaire Direct questions were 
asked, and for statistical reasons an effort was made to include all possible 
answers to as many of the questions as possible, with spaces for checking 
the correct answer. Section 3 of the questionnaire comprised one page of 
questions designed to secure the exhibitors' opinions as to various details 
of the educational film distnbution service of the Division of General 
Extension 

Fifty-two of the questionnaires were returned over a period of one 
month and were used for the compilation of the results. The replies in¬ 
dicated that films were most needed by those who replied on the United 
States Government, sex education and social hygiene, safety, photogra¬ 
phy, natural resources, hygiene, public health, citizenship, State govern¬ 
ment, venereal disease, physiology, local government, and birds While 
these were the topics most frequently checked on the questionnaires, a 
large number of additional subjects were indicated, raising the question 
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as to the extent to which those who sent replies were familiar with the 
actual films now available in thei^ fields. 

Space is not sufficient here to include the remaining result's of the sur¬ 
vey; readers who are interested may get in touch with Donald K White, 
Division of General Extension, University System of Geoigia, 223 Wal¬ 
ton Street, N. W, Atlanta, Georgia. 

STUDIES IN THE USE Or IILMS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Recently a study has been completed by M.iye Hylton of the secretarial 
studies department of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
of New York University on the subject, *‘The Value of Motion Pictures 
in Teaching Business Subjects and Skills and for Promoimg a Better 
Understanding of Actual Business Practices.” After a discussion of the 
effectiveness of the film in business teaching, Miss Hylton deals particu¬ 
larly with the use of films in teaching typewriting and shorthand and 
then goes to the more general subject of the use of the film in the move¬ 
ment to improve business relations. An important source of information 
in this field is service booklet No. 10 published by the Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., entitled “Motion Pic¬ 
tures for Business Education,” by Lawrence Van Horn. The booklet lists 
a number of pertinent films and their sources. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDY OP MOTION PICTURES 

The American Council on Education which selves as an agency of 
coordination for various types of educational research has been carrying 
on an investigation of the educational motion picture in four coopeiating 
school systems. Some of the conclusions from this study have been an¬ 
nounced by Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of Tower Hill School, Wil¬ 
mington, Delaware. While the problem of using films in education is 
complex, Mr. Fowler has advanced the tentative conclusion that in gen¬ 
eral sound pictures arc more effective than silent except for younger chil¬ 
dren and with some other exceptions. He believes that all films should be 
previewed by teachers to test availability. He found that the children pre¬ 
ferred to have their information as information lather than to have it too 
much mixed with emotions and emotional music. High-school students, 
he has pointed out, object to the overemphasis of points by commentators 
and are sensitive to faulty construction and insincerity in films. 
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Documentary Film, by Paul Rotha. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1939,320 pages. 

This IS an American edition of a book by the same name published in 
London in 1936. A new preface by John Grierson and a new author’s 
foreword by Mr Rotha have been added. The text of the major part of 
the volume is the same with a new final section entitled "Whither Docu¬ 
mentary?,’’ which summarizes general developments in the field and 
devotes a chapter to policies and purposes. Also, there are numerous addi¬ 
tional illustrations. This excellent volume, written by one of the foremost 
exponents of documentary film in the world, deals with the social aspects 
of the cinema as contrasted with its economic and commercial develop¬ 
ments and distinguishes between the cinema as propaganda, as art, and 
as documentary It traces the evolution of the documentary film, the prin¬ 
ciples of documentary film making, and the functions that enter into 
documentary films. It is indispensable to all those interested in the edu¬ 
cational film and in the making of the films. 

America at the Movies, by Margaret Farr/^?^ Thorp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1939,313 pages. 

This is a thoughtful book with many interesting observations on the 
American motion-picture audience. The author in her foreword takes 
due precautions in stating the limitations of her work, pointing out that 
the art and entertainment of the movies are changing so rapidly that the 
obsei vations of today very often do not apply next year. Then too the field 
is 50 vast that it is dilficult to discuss it without leaving much important 
material out; and the sources of primary data are so few that there are 
many points that are more or less left to hearsay Her excuse for writing 
IS that "there arc so many things that ought to be known; there is so much 
amusing and important material flickering in ephemeral publications 
and on the lips o£ workers in the art that it is necessary to assemble some 
of it between covers where it can be found, examined, and corrected. It 
seems to be a kind of public service ” The book presents a study of the 
"movie" audience and the various forces that play upon It The indus¬ 
try and the attempts to reform it are discussed as well as the various cul¬ 
tural and educational movements related to motion pictures and the new 
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trend toward social issues. On the whole, the book will be found provoca¬ 
tive for high-school groups providing the teachers who use it have suffi¬ 
cient background for their discussions with their classes. 

Motion Pictures and RadWf by Euzabi-th Lmne. New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, 165 pages. 

This is one of tlie reports of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in ihcStateof New Yoik cairiccl on under 
the general direction of Lutlier Gulick. Dr. Lame was a member of the 
research staff of the Inquiry, and the study of radio and the motion pic¬ 
ture was made during 1936 and 1937. The role of the motion-picture 
theater is discussed in the first chapter. The author seems rather uncertain 
of herself and wavers between the points of view expressed by the Payne 
Fund Studies and those of the critics of these studies. After this rather 
nondescript first chapter, which is concluded with a discussion of short 
subjects, the author proceeds to a presentation of production, distribution, 
and cost of nontheatrical motion pictures. She then presents the adapta¬ 
tion of motion pictures to education and concludes her discussion of films 
with a chapter on the role of the State m an educational motion-picture 
program, suggesting that the State may serve the important functions of 
disseminating information, training teachers in the use of films, experi¬ 
ment and research, and circulation of equipment. On the whole, the 
treatment of motion pictures in the volume gives the impression of being 
rather superficial and incomplete. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to the role of the radio in education and is concluded with a chapter on 
suggestions for a State educational radio program. 

Motion Pictures as an Aid in Tetching American History, by Harey 
Arthur Wise New Haven; Yale University Press, 1939, 187 
pages. 

This volume is a study of almost one thousand school children in 
twenty-eight history classes taught by nine teachers in a cross section of 
the Middle West The study attempts to determine some of the contribu¬ 
tions of motion pictures when used to supplement the regular classioom 
teaching in senioc-high-scKool history classes without rewriting the course 
of study or making any major changes in the normal routine. It also at¬ 
tempts to establish the cumulative effects of the film when used over a 
considerable period and to evaluate statistically its educational effective- 
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ness The author analyzes and equalizes tKc variable factors, administer¬ 
ing an experimental program checked by means of four standard tests. 
His conclusion is that "motjon pictures have a high relative value when 
used as a supplement to the usual instructional procedure.” 

Viltnwg for Amatsms, by Paul Burnpord, London; Isaac Pitman 
and Company, 1939,105 pages. 

This IS one of the best books for amateur film makers. Written by a 
well-known cameiaman-diiector of documenury films m England^ it 
deals with the theory and practii^ of film making in such a way that it is 
comprehensible to the beginner as well as die more advanced worker. 
Many excellent illustrations are induded to demonstrate points of tech¬ 
nical or aesthetic significance whicli could not be considered satisfactorily 
in the text. The book covets general photographic principles, creative 
camera work, principles of film construction, shooting under unfavorable 
conditions, interior lighting, andcxperimMitalfilmmg. It is indispensable 
foi reference work and may be used as a test in courses of film making. 

Vilm and School. A Handbook in Motion Picture Evaluation, by 
Helen Rand and Richard Lewis, New York D. Appleton-Cen- 
tiiry Company, i937> 182 pages. 

The authors, believing that a great deal of education goes on in. the 
movies, have set as their task in this book to correlate the films with other 
activities offered in the school program. The book is an attempt to pro¬ 
vide a program for school students that will enable them to evaluate 
motion pictures and be more disciiminating in their attendance. The 
work is primarily a reference book of suggesQor« and plans to be used in 
schools. It deals with the motion piaure as a social and educational force, 
the ways in which motion pictures interpret lifej the people who make 
motion pictures; the problem of evalualion through ratmg scales, reviews, 
and criticisms; moUon-pteture dubs, and various other activities vvhich 
may be undertaken with regard to the movies 

Soviet Films, edited by M. Borodin, L. Chernyavsky, and S You- 
novsKY. Moscow. State Publishing House for Cinema Literatuie, 
1939 (pages not numbered). 

The editors have put together a very mteresiing collection of photo¬ 
graphs and brief comments on Ac development and organization of the 
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motion picture m the Soviet Union. In the £oreword, Sergei Eisenstein, 
who is a Soviet film director and Professor of the State Cinema Institute, 
explains the place and purposes of the cinema in Russia. One is struck by 
the contrast between the commercialized motion picture in America and 
the free and experimental development of the film in Russia. The book 
contains an interesting map and explanation of the locations of the vari¬ 
ous film studios The industry in Russia and all its branches is conducted 
by the Committee on the Cinema Industry under the Council of Peoples 
Commissars. One of the most interesting sections in the book is a pre¬ 
sentation of production and exhibition of children’s films. The Soviet 
Union fully recognizes the great educational significance of the cinema 
and there is a special studio to make pictures for children of all ages. Re¬ 
viewing the photographs in this book makes one long to see some of the 
pictures for children and others in our own theaters—for example, Tol¬ 
stoi’s Russian version of Finocchio, which has been produced as The 
Little Golden Key with live actors, trained animals, and puppets. 

Scenarios fot Amateur Movie-Makers, edited by Margaret May- 

oRGA. New York; Samuel French, 1938,2,31 pages. 

Here is a useful little book for amateur movie-makers and for teachers 
who are coaching film-making groups. Part I deals with family and local 
newsreels and includes nine miniature scenarios which are available for 
amateurs to “break down” into detailed shooting scripts for filming, 
including such subjects as a football game, a scout hike, a picnic, etc. A 
case is also given to show how a scenaiio may be made into a shooting 
script. Part II presents seven original shooting scripts for amateurs to 
film. There is a one-act stage play adapted to the screen showing the 
process whereby such an adaptation is made from the play to the shooting 
script. Part III deals with documentary or interpretive films presenting 
the methods of preparing scenarios. Examples of a shooting script from 
The March of Tune and a documentary from England are given. With 
its bibliography and glossary of motion-picture terms, the book is useful 
to the teacher working m this field. 

How They Make a Motion Picture, by Ray Hoadley and Roman 
Freulich. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1939, 119 

pages. 

This is an interesting addition to the long list of volumes on how 
motion pictures are made. Mr. Hoadley of Universal Pictures, who has 
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written the text, has made a straightforward, simple, and brief presenta¬ 
tion of various steps in making an entertainment film from script to 
screen. The very fine photographs which do much in presenting the 
piocesses are provided by Mr. Freuiich, Universal cameraman The book 
IS particularly well adapted for use ui high-school photoplay clubs be¬ 
cause of its clarity, its fine illustrations, and its brevity. 

Good Movies. Rochester: The Eastman Kodak Company, 1939,39 
pages. 

This IS a nontechnical handbook written by experts of the staff of the 
Eastman Kodak Company for those considering the ownership of an 
amateur movie camera and for those already actively engaged in the 
making of home movies In spite of the Eastman emphasis in its more 
than 6^ excellent illustrations, the book is valuable to users of the 8 or 16 
mm. camera and it is already being employed in courses on elementary 
film making. The book suffers from lack of a table of contents but this is 
partly compensated for by a good index inserted at the beginning, Some 
of the important topics covered arc focusing, exposure, films, filters, 
lenses, continuity, composition, color photography, taking movies at 
night, trick shots, play making, editing, titling, and showing movies 

Pan-American Films, by Hilla Wehberg New York; Metropoli¬ 
tan Motion Picture Council, 1939,16pages (mimeographed). 

Culture Groups in American Life. A Film Survey, by Hilla Weh- 
BERG. New York: Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 1939, ii 
pages (mimeographed). 

Films at the New Yorl{ World's Fair, rpjp' A Survey, by Hilla 
Wehberg. New York; Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 
1939) p2g« (mimeographed). 

These brochures contain listings of films by the Production Committee 
of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council. They afford valuable com¬ 
pilations ill the fields indicated by their respective titles, (i) The listing of 
Pan-American films represents a survey of the films depicting South 
America and the life and activities of its people. It covers only films avail¬ 
able in the United States. (2) The listing of culture films was made at the 
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request o£ the Service Bureau for IntercuUural Education and lists films 
dealing with the contributions of various culture groups in American life. 
Some of these are available for nontheatrical use, while others can be seen 
only by inducing local exhibitors to play them. Twenty different culture 
groups are covered in the study. (3) The third title represents a partial 
listing of films shown at the New York World’s Fair during the summer 
of 1939. In general, all three of the studies indicate the name of the film, 
the source, whether it is 16 or 35 mm,, silent or sound, number of reels, a 
Hollywood subject or a nontheatrical film, the name of the producer, the 
price for rental where possible, a brief description, an indication .is to 
whether or not the film was recommended, and addresses of distributors 

Foremost Films of j^^ 8 , by Fkanic Vreeland. New York: Pitman 

Publishing Corporation, 1939,347 pages. 

The book purports to do for the motion picture what Burns Mantle’s 
yearbook of the Best Plays so admirably does for the stage. The author 
IS said to be the dean of New York film reviewers, having had two pic¬ 
tures produced, spent two years m Hollywood, and served in an editorial 
capacity with Paramount. Before listing ten noteworthy films for con¬ 
densation, analysis, and review, the author reviews the year 1938 in pic¬ 
tures, pointing out film trends in America, Great Britain, Europe, and 
Latin America. Then there is an abrupt transition to the list of the ten 
pictures which is presented without the author’s reasons for the choices 
nor does he compare his list with other lists made for the same year, ex¬ 
cept that he has said in his foreword that several meritorious productions 
had to be left out because of the difficulties of copyright clearance. Then 
follow brief summaries of unusual films and summaries of numerous 
other films of 1938. He has also included a list of the awards of the Motion 
Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences and some others. Excerpts are 
included from Will Hays’s Annual Report, and an obituary of peisons 
connected with motion pictures who died during the year 1938 brings the 
book to a close 

Charles Laughton and /, by Elsa Lanchester. New York: Hai court, 

Brace and Company, 1938,259 pages. 

Elsa Lanchester, Mrs. Charles Laughton in everyday life, has written 
a gay and unconventional narrative of the stage, the movies, her husband. 
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and herself. Laughton explains in die introduction that the only thing he 
deleted from the volume was his wife’s “elaborate exposition of her point- 
of-view on strip-tease and this went only because it was dead news any¬ 
how ” He says the book has given him quite a turn, b ut that he has 1 earned 
to take It in private life, so “why shouldn’t I take it in public ” The work 
presents an analytical account of Laughton’s childhood, his early ambi¬ 
tion to go on. the stage, and the struggles he went through to achieve it. 
The second part tells the story of how he became a great film star after he 
had already made his name as an actor Numerous illustrations present¬ 
ing the private life of the Laughtons as well as their various stage and 
screen activities make the book an illuininatmg document. 

Films on War and American Neutralny. Washington: American 

Council on Education, 1939,48 pages (mimeographed). 

This IS an annotated bibliography of twelve selected 16 mm sound 
motion pictures dealing widi backgrounds of the present war situation 
and American neutrality. 

Publication of this bibliography calls the attention of schools and col¬ 
leges to the motion picture as a historical document which has recorded in 
sound and pictures the words and action of statesmen and nations leading 
to the present wars m Europe and the Orient. Suggestions for use of the 
films and lists of critical questions on the subject of each film are supplied 
in the bibliography to assist teachers in their intelligent use. 

The purposes of the bibliography are to promote a thorough under¬ 
standing of the backgrounds of war and the meaning and consequences 
of American neutrality, to develop an awareness of propaganda at work, 
and to assist in reaching conclusions as to ways and means by which solu¬ 
tion of problems by violence may be abandoned among civilized nations. 

To accomplish these purposes the bibliography presents first some gen¬ 
eral suggestions on methods of using films in the classroom, discusses 
some of the general issues illustrated by die films, and summarizes the 
events illustrated by the films which have led to the present international 
situation 

The bibliography is divided into three sections* events leading to the 
present European war, the war situation in the Orient, and the machinery 
of peace and Ameiican neutrality. Each section contains description of 
the content of films, appraisals of films, selected bibliography, etc. 
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Taschenbuch des Films (Little Guide for the Intelligent Movie- 
Goer), by Richard R. Plant. Zurich, Switzerland: A. A. Zuest 
Publishing House, 1938,158 pages. 

This mtroducLion to the movies, if one may call it so, is the product of 
several years of lectures. The author, Richard R. Plant, fortunate enough 
to have started his film career under the guidmg spuit of G W Pabst, 
gave courses on motion pictures at the University of Basle, Switzerland. 
Taschenbuch des Films is a concise and practical movie guide for the 
average film-goei. Chapters dealing with the newsreel, documentary 
films, and cartoons are all thoroughly analytical. An unusual chapter is 
that depicting so-called national film styles, which gives a concise analysis 
of the American, French, German, and Russian styles—a task never at¬ 
tempted before Movie-conscious Americans will particularly appreciate 
the clever portraying of three outstanding directors, Fritz Lang, G. W. 
Pabst, and Rene Clair. 

American Cinematographer Handbook and Reference Guide, by 
Jack J. Rose. New York: Jackson J. Rose, 1939 (third edition), 
18 pages. 

As IS indicated by its title this is a handbook and reference guide for 
the users of professional and amateur cameras. It has been revised and 
brought up to date since the previous editions. The contents are largely 
technical. It contains, at the beginning, a complete subject index rather 
than a table of contents enabling the user to look up any particular topic 
m which he is interested. It deals with all technical matters involved in 
handling the camera and in camera equipment. 

Gone With the Wind (motion-picture edition), by Margaret 
Mitchell. NewYork: The Macmillan Company, 1939,391 pag^s. 

This is a low-priced motion-pictiue edition of one of the best sellers of 
all times. Bound in bright colored paper, it is illustrated by equally bright 
colored stills taken from the technicolor motion picture of the same name 
produced by David O Selzmck More than two million copies of the 
novel were sold before the present edition and it is estimated that ten 
million persons have read this story of the Old South. The story has been 
made into a scieen play by the late Sidney Howard, Pulitzer Prize 
winner. The motion picture is directed by Victor Fleming. The makers 
and players of tlie picturization of the book are given due credit 111 the 
introductory pages of the new edition. 
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pDITORIAL 

For several yeais, The Journal has maintained two types of or¬ 
ganization of manuscript material. Approximately two tliirds of tlie 
issues are “special numbers” which provide the opportunity for a 
fairly comprehensive analysis of a single field of study in educa¬ 
tional sociology. The remaining issues are “general numbers/’ thus 
making it possible to include articles dealing v^^ith a wide variety of 
fields. 

Although tlie first four articles are written from widely differing 
points of view, there is a consistent thought that runs through each 
of them: the need of more realistically facing the problems of child¬ 
hood and youth through the coordinated efforts of all of the agen¬ 
cies of the community. 

Ten years of depression have levied their toll upon American 
youth. It is not alone the lack of a job or die loss of responsibility 
in the home. More serious are the inevitable concomitants—the 
sense of futility, the fatalistic acceptance of conditions as they are, 
and the resultant lethargy of many, though by no means all, youth. 
The all too frequent failure of the school to provide the challenge 
of achievement results, partly at least, from the inability of the 
teacher adequately to appraise the attitudes and behavior of the in¬ 
dividual child. This does not imply that the school should be any 
the less realistic, but the child who has acquired the sense of achieve- 
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ment tlirougli his own efforts in a classroom which provides a genu- 
ine challenge to him will have acquired the first requisite for 
realistically facing tlie uncertainties of Ills postscliool life. Recently, 
a college senior of more than average ability made the statement: 

afraid to graduate. While I am in school, no one expects me to 
do more than successfully complete my courses, but wlicn I gradu¬ 
ate I will be expected to do something and I’m afraid that I shall 
fail.” When such a statement is made—and it haunts the minds of 
many-there is something wrong, Of course it can be ascribed to the 
present unemployment problem, for, as tlie American Youth Com¬ 
mission reported in its recent broadcast, it is, on the average, twenty- 
three months between the time of leaving school and tlie procuring 
of the first full-time job. This is a too easy explanation. There is 
something wrong with an educational system that has failed to give 
to our young people die functional knowledge and skills essential 
for vocational adjustment, self-confidence based upon the success¬ 
ful completion of tasks adapted to their ability, and the desire to face 
life with courage and with determination. 


Francis J. Brown 



EVALUATING THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


VICTOR H. EVJEN 

United States Probation System 
Noithern District of Illinois 

Today there exist any number of divergent social philosophies 
underlying delinquency and crime-prevention programs. These dif¬ 
ferences in points of view have hindered the cooperative thinking, 
planning, and functioningof our community institutions and agen¬ 
cies Many of our churches, schools, courts, child-guidance clin¬ 
ics, family-welfare agencies, and recreational organizations—even 
though they sliare a like philosophy—are attempting to perform a 
completely independent service in a community More than ever 
before we are realizing the need for coordinating tlie efforts of these 
community institutions and agencies, particularly because tliey all 
have a common goal of fitting individuals to make a constructive 
contribution to society. 

Delinquency and crime are not only deeply rooted in the emo¬ 
tional life of an individual, but also in the social, economic, and 
cultural life of a community. Consequently, the success of any pre¬ 
ventive and correctional program depends largely upon die extent 
to which these social forces of a community dovetail their efforts to 
combat diose conditions that invite maladjustment. Not one of 
these community institutions or organizations is sufficient unto it¬ 
self. Not one Is capable of functioning without influencing or being 
influenced by the odier. Each must respect the ef?orts of the others 
and have a full appreciation of their designated administrative and 
dierapeutic responsibilities, the handicaps under which they are 
obliged to function, and their respective contributions to the experi¬ 
ential life of the child. 
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the school and the court 

A fundamental need in cobidinating the eftorts of a community 
IS to bridge die gap between the school and die court. In part, the 
inadequate relationships which exist are due to any one or more of 
die following: (i) heavy case and teaching loads of bodi court 
workers and teachers; (2) long and burdensome teaching hours; 
(3) differing points of view resulting from differences in formal 
training and background; (4) failure to share an appreciation of 
their respective techniques, responsibilities, and administrative 
problems; (5) lack of adequate case recoids on the part of both 
schools and courts—particularly the schools; (6) lack of under¬ 
standing and insight into those social and moral experiences and 
relationships which make for emotional stability or clisorganiza- 
lion; and (7) emotional immaturity and instability on the part of 
both court workers and teachers. 

The heavy case loads and the long hours of both court workers 
and teachers, and the confining nature of teaching itself, have made 
it practically impossible for the teacher and the court worker to get 
together to confer and to discuss the needs of a child in whom they 
may have a mutual interest. In most courts the relationship with 
schools is a perfunctory one and consists laigely m having the 
teacher or tlie principal fill out a school report which asks for the 
grades of a child in “scholarship,” “deportment/* and “attendance.” 
In some instances the teacher may be asked to check die presence of 
any one or more behavior difficulties* such as stealing, truancy, ly¬ 
ing, general incorri^bility, sex, retardation, and teasing. Seldom do 
the school authorities make any reference to actual case situations or 
forms of behavior which might offer some insiglit into tlie deeper 
levels of conflict and into the treatment needed to effect an adjust¬ 
ment. 

Authorities in the held of delinquency know that school dissatis- 

^ Selected from J list of ten behavior djfllcultics found in the school report of the Juvenile 
Court of CooK County. 
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factions frequently initiate and also aggravate conduct disorders. 
Wiiat institution or organization should be better equipped than 
the school to understand and treat the mental and emotional life 
of tlie child? Who is bettei able to observe the child in his adjust¬ 
ment to the social life of the school tiian the teacher ? Unfortunately, 
however, the mass education of our schools makes it practically im¬ 
possible to ofter individual treatment of conduct problems. Few 
schools maintain a social case record of the mental, social, and emo¬ 
tional progress of a child. On numerous occasions the writer has 
requested information on children no longer in attendance at the 
school. Invariably the extent of the information is a grade on each 
of the subjects, the record of attendance, and a one-word general¬ 
ization of deportment. In so many instances die school records 
contain absolutely no information concerning the character and 
personality of the child. 

ILACHERS VERSUS MENTAL HYGIENISTS 

Frequently the question is raised as to whether or not teachers 
are capable of distinguishing between important and unimportant 
kinds of behavior. Professor E. K. Wickman’s study of Children's 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes indicates that teachers are prone 
to “stress the importance of problems relating to sex, dishonesty, 
disobedience, disorderliness, and failure to learn,” and favor die 
less active and more compliant child. The teacher is opposed to any 
conduct which tiansgresses her authority and violates good class¬ 
room procedure. To her the problem child is the child who displays 
antagonism toward her autliority. 

On the other hand, the psychiatrist discounts the emphasis placed 
upon the noiicompliant type of behavior. To him the problem child 
is the shy, retiring, self-seclusive child \ the child who pities himself; 
who feels that he is inferior, misunderstood, and picked upon; who 


* Worcester, Mass , Tlw CommoiuvealtU Press, 1928 
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acts suspicious and is unliappy and depressed. These unhealthy 
tendencies are symptomatic of maladjustment. 

A similar study of “probation officers’ attitudes and the child’s 
behavior” might showresuits which correspond totlioseof Professor 
Wickman's findings. Unfortunately, a great many probation officers 
do react to behavior problems according to the nature and extent 
to which their judicial authority and moral standards are trans¬ 
gressed, and to the degree to which tlieir immediate probation ef¬ 
forts are frustrated. 

Teachers and probation officers alike should be intimately ac¬ 
quainted with those conditions and experiences which make for 
normal child behavior and an adequate emotional adjustment. 
Teachers and probation officers are in need of instruction in tech¬ 
niques of discovering and observing those underlying emotional 
and experiential factors that produce maladjustment and also in 
dealing with diese maladjustments on the basis of the treatment 
indicated. 

Last, but by no means least important, is the social adjustment of 
the teachers and probation officers themselves. Too frequently we 
find teachers and court workers who have not arrived at a satisfac¬ 
tory emotional maturity themselves, and consequently are not in a 
position to deal with the child’s problems in a completely objective 
and unbiased manner. In such situations any attempt to rehabilitate 
may aggravate rather than alleviate those conditions which cause 
dissatisfactions. 

NEED FOR AN INSTRUMENT FOR DIAGNOSIS AND APPRAISAL 

While on the staff of the Chicago Juvenile Court, the writer ex¬ 
perienced a very urgent need for an instrument of contact which 
would enable both the court and the school to determine, with a 
fair degree of reliability and without too great an effort, the apparent 
adjustment the child was making in his school relationships. There 
existed a need for an instrument which would also assist the school 
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and the court in determining what treatment is essential on the basis 
of the needs which are manifest. It was thought that such an instru¬ 
ment or instruments might serve die purposes of discovering some 
of the individual needs and showing what changes, developments, 
or improvements occur during any given period of education and 
rehabilitation. On the basis of these needs the writer sought to de¬ 
velop an instrument which might serve both the functions of diag¬ 
nosis of needs and the appraisal of progress. 

THE RATING SCALE 

In recent years considerable emphasis has been placed upon the 
measurement of attitudes and social conditions. Among the instru¬ 
ments of measurement is the rating scale. An interesting, early adap¬ 
tation of rating scales is that used with rather encouraging results 
by Professors G. B, Watson, H. S. Dimock,* and C. E. Hendry in 
the measurement of behavior in actual life situations. Their behavior 
frequency scales were found to be helpful in the diagnosis of 
behavior problems as well as in the appraisal of the results of an 
educational process. The writer was of the opinion that this type of 
instrument would help to satisfy some of the shortcomings which 
make for the inadequate relationship between the school and the 
court as well as other social-work agencies. Following the basic 
form of the behavior frequency scale an attempt was made to de¬ 
velop a rating scale which would be applicable to school situations. 

In the first drafting of the behavior rating scale,* thirty-six forms 
of behavior—both socially healthy and unhealthy tendencies—were 
assembled. These forms of behavior were selected on the basis of 
their interest to the psychiatrist who would interpret the various 
types and degrees of icsponse as symptomatic either of maladjust¬ 
ment or good mental health An effort was made to avoid abstract 

‘H. S Dimock and C E VlcnAry, Cninpmg and Character {Yitv/'^ otY Association Press, 
1929), 364 p.nfics 

* See the instrument in its revised form, p 333 
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and ambiguous traits and to use in dieir stead reasonably exact and 
understandable definitions of variov^s forms of behavior. For ex¬ 
ample, is the child inclined to daydream and substitute daydreaming 
for actual accomplishments? Does he display a sense of inadequacy 
as evidenced by withdrawing and self-seclusivc tendencies? Is he 
constantly on the defensive, making excuses for himself and deliber- 
ately hurting the feelings of his classmates because he is afraid diey 
will hurt him? Docs he demonstrate a sense of inferiority by show¬ 
ing oli, trying to force his opinion, and constantly struggling for 
attention? These reactions or forms of behavior indicate definite 
insecurity and may well develop into serious mental distuibances 
and social maladjustment, 

In the “frequency of observation” columns the rater is given an op¬ 
portunity to rate the approximate frequency with which these forms 
of behavior occur. In the original drafting, frequency columns of 
“never,” “seldom,” “occasionally,” “very often,” and “always” 
were used. No attempt was made to arrange these responses on the 
basis of “good” or “bad,” or to classify them according to such cate¬ 
gories as personal peculiarities, social adaptability, habits of work, 
emotional make-up, reaction to conventional standards, etc. The 
same introductory statement as that on the finally accepted form 
was used on the original draft. The rating scale was mimeographed 
on the reverse side of die regular school report' then in use, and was 
ready for a sampling. 

SAMPLING THE INSTRUMENT 

Ten public schools of Chicago volunteered to try die behavior 
rating form in lating the responses of those boys known to the Juve¬ 
nile Court. These schools included four departmental and five non- 
departmental elementary schools, and one high school. Forty-one 
instruments were used in the sampling. The reactions of the princi- 

" Throughout this paper the school lepoit ts not to be confused with the itisfrimieiit (rating 
scale) 
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pals to the rating scale were, with a few exceptions^ extremely favor¬ 
able. 

The general response of die principals also indicated that the 
rating scale would be helpful in pointing out to the problem boy 
what actually constitutes a healthy social and emotional adjustment. 
Periodic ratings would enable the school and the court to show the 
boy what progress or rctrogiession has been made; in what aieas he 
can improve his adjustment; and where further treatment is es¬ 
sential. Seveial of the principal.? stated definitely diat the rating 
form would require some thought on the part of the rater. It was 
their experience that the checking of blanket terms in the school 
report did not challenge a teacher to think carefully about die actual 
adjustment of a child. Too frequently the school reports are unreli¬ 
able and unfair because of this very fact, and consequently do not 
adord a reasonably accurate interpretation of the child’s problems 
and needs. 

Of the many criticisms and suggestions which were presented by 
both principals and teachers and were given proper consideration 
in the preparation of the revised form, the most important dealt 
with the arrangement of the items. It was die consensus of the group 
that the forms should be classified, rather than scrambled, into two 
categories, the favorable and unfavorable. The principals realized 
that any classification of the behavior forms might reflect somewhat 
on the reliability and objectivity of the rating. However, they re¬ 
garded it as more important that they could readily refer to a block 
of behavior forms which would give a more easily observed profile 
reading. If the profile of ratings of a group of desired forms of be¬ 
havior tended toward the “always” column, a favorable adjustment 
might be implied. This arrangement would afford a considerable 
saving of time if the school authorities, court workers, and the child 
could readily see whether the icactions were tending toward the 
desired or undesired side." 


* It u IS dcsirtcl that ihc [arms ot bc!\av\or be unclassified, a stencil can he ptepared to block 
out the favorable while showing the unfavorable responses, .and vice icrsi 
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USE OF THE INSTRUMENT IN DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOLS 

In die sampling of tlic instrument it was readily obseivcd that the 
use of the behavior rating scale in the departmental school would 
necessitate a rating of the child by two or more of his teachers. It 
would be unsound to generalize an adjustment on die basis of a 
single teacher’s rating of the child’s response to ouc classiooin situ¬ 
ation. Conduct shifts and changes fi om one specific classroom situa¬ 
tion to anodier. This was clearly disclosed in the case of Ted Vance/ 
whose school adjustment was interpreted for the court by his home¬ 
room teacher who saw him at only short intervals during the day. 
She reported that Ted was making a very inadequate school adjust¬ 
ment. At his request Ted was permitted by the court to bring in 
statements from each of his five teachers. These statements revealed 
that Ted was making a very satisfactory adjustment in his social 
relationships and in his various subjects. In this particular case it 
appeared tliat Ted responded favorably to five of Jiis six teachers. 

To meet the situation of die departmental school the principals 
offered the following suggestions: (i) prepare a composite estimate 
of all the teachers concerned who would meet together with the 
principal and pool and record their observations on a single rating 
form; (2) the principal will select the two teachers whom he re¬ 
gards as most apt to give an accurate and unbiased statement of the 
child’s attitude and conduct; and (3) all of the teachers will rate the 
child individually on separate rating forms. It was also suggested 
that the principal should be permitted to check with die teacher any 
glaring inconsistencies which may result from bias, a mere guess, 01 
a hastened recording. Each of the three mediods of rating above 
was tried and their respective findings were evaluated. 

teachers’ attitudes and children’s behavior 

In a number of cases it was observed that the teacher, in giving 
her total evaluation of the child on the school report, legardec! the 

'^Victor H E-Vjcn, “Do Schools Spread DclinejMcncy,’' Characte) MagazJiic (June 1937), 
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child as well adjusted even though definitely distressing and un¬ 
healthy forms of behavior were recorded on the behavior rating 
scale. Several of the returns would convey the impi ession that teach¬ 
ers actually do not know what constitutes normal child behavior. 
The case of Norbert is an interesting one. On the school report the 
teacJier graded him average in behavior. The accompanying rating 
form, however, showed that Norbert was a definite behavior prob¬ 
lem and apparently poorly adjusted in his emotional and social life. 
More than half of the ratings on the thirty-six forms of behavior were 
interpreted as unhealthy tendencies. The teacher’s rating on the 
original instrument included the following: 

Seldom shows consideration of classmates 

Never makes a friendly approach to the boys 

Always retiring by self instead of mixing 

Occasional cheating and lying 

Never shows enthusiasm in group activity 

Very often shows laziness and indifference 

Very often evidences mfenority feeling 

Occasional rudeness and impudence 

Very often shows lack of ambition and interest 

Very often depressed and melancholy 

Seldom diligent in studies 

Very often stubborn and argumentative 

Very often feelings easily hurt 

Very often restless and fidgety 

Without the findings of the ratmg scale the court workers would 
be led to believe that Norbert was making an avetage adjustment. 

The rating on Henry offers further enlightenment On the school 
report Henry was given excellent in behavior for a period of several 
months prior to and at the time the ratmg scale was used. The instru¬ 
ment disclosed die following: 

Seldom shows enthusiasm in group activity 

interest 


Always evidences inferiority feeling 
Always shows lack of ambition and 
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Seldom diligent m studies 

Very often retiring instead of mixing 

This case is typical of tire child who is not regarded as a problem 
by the teacher because he does not encroach upon her autliority. To 
the psychiatrist, his shy and wididrawmg tendencies give definite 
indication of mental ill-health and need for counsel, 

Frank was given good in behavior. On die school report not a 
single behavior difficulty was checked. No comments were entered 
in die space for remarks. All that die court knew from the school 
report was that he was frequently absent, good in deportment and 
scholarship, and in the 6A grade! The findings of the rating scale 
presented quite a different picture*. 

Very often cheating, lying, and deceiving 
Very often associates with questionable boys 
Occasional laziness and indifference 
Always bluffing and trying to get by 
Very often bullying, razzing, and Leasing 
Very often takes things not belonging to him 
Very often absent without excuse 

In the final analysis it must be remembeicd that even though a 
teacher may be biased or objective in her ratings, her reactions to die 
child must be appreciated on die basis of their bearing on the child’s 
adjustment m the classroom and the school. 

THE EEVISED HATING POEM 

The recommendations offered by the principals and the teacheis, 
and the merits and shortcomings of the instrument as disclosed in 
the results of the sampling, were given careful consideration in the 
preparation of the revised rating scale (see page 333). Thirty-three 
forms of behavior were finally selected. Some of the forms of 
behavior may have to be more specifically defined in order that they 
may be more clearly observed and measured. Some very impoitant 
behavior manifestations may have been unintentionally omitted. 



To the Principal of the 


School 


19 


Re 


Address 


Grade 


RATING OF BEHAVIOR 

In the follotving, check >our personal observations of tins child’s behavior Z?o fat$ any jom oi 
behavior oj ivhieh you have no \n01vled5e. In fairness to the child, free yourself of any bias, Do not 
allow your total feeling toward the child prevent you from judging each form of behavior separately 
and fairly. Try roc to let a desire to justify your work, or your point of view, influence your ratings 


FORM OF BEHAVIOR 

rHEQUCNCY OF OBSERVATIONS 

Never 

Occa 

sionally 

Very 

Often 

Always 

I. Disturbing m classrooms, halls, etc 

2 Uses profanity or suggesuve talk 

3 Cheats noticeably in studies . tries to blufl 

4 Domineers, bullies, and teases classmates 

5 Associates with known deluiqucnt groups 

6 Shows lack of interest m studies ., fails to apply self 

7. Openly disobedient ..impudent discourteous ..rude 

8, Involved m petty thefts of articles in school 

9 Evidences abnormal sex interests and sex behavior 

10 Permits imposition by others unusually submissive 

11 Obstinatelyargumentativc quarrels over trifles 

12 Tuly m appearance , orderly m habits 

13 Shows enthusiasm m group activity 

14 Displays self-control in annoying situations 

15 Responds favorably to correction and discipline 

161 Carries enterprises through with despatch . , . , 

17 Displays respect for teachers 

18. Dependable , trustworthy . truthful... honest 
rt) Desirable influc/icc among classmates 

20. Shows care in the use of school property 

21. Makes adequate use of study periods 

22. Has reasonable excuse for tardiness or absence 

23 Finds excuse to avoid disliked situations 

34, Evidences mfenoriiy . , displays lack of confidence 

25 Easily depressed . . discouraged . unhappy worrisome 

26 Poor mixer self-seclusivc . avoids classmates 

27 Boastful . seeks limelight , demanding of attention 

28 Oversensitive feelings easily hurt. self-pitying 

29 Displays temper and irritability . fidgety restless 

30 Daydreams , inability to concentrate on work 

31, Seeks (i) younger (2) older companions 

3S Dull retardcA slow to comprehend 

33 Fails to respond to praise and encouragement 






Name of Rater 


Title 


Date of Rating 


Racer has known child since 
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Further study may show that some of the forms of behavior are of 
little significance and should be eliminated. 

The instrument in its present form earned out die suggestion that 
the forms of behavior be placed into categories of desirable and un¬ 
desirable behavior responses. In dieinstrumcnt tlie first eleven forms 
of behavior are negative; the next eleven are positive; and tlie final 
eleven are negative. This arrangement possibly may result in a lesser 
degree of reliability, particularly if the rater is a person who has pre¬ 
judices or emotional attachments for a child. Extended experiment 
in varying school situations will determine the worth of the instru¬ 
ment, and what further changes are indicated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of this study may be summarized as follows: 

1. The instrument serves as a means of locating behavior dis¬ 
orders, determining the frequency witli which they occur and the 
combinations tliey assume, and defining the therapeutic and reme¬ 
dial treatment which is indicated, 

2. The instrument aids in determining what changes, develop¬ 
ment, and improvements have been made in the adjustment of the 
child. 

3. The instrument serves as a readily accessible and permanent 
record of a diagnosis of needs and an appraisal of results. Schools 
are embarrassingly in need of case records. Too frequently scliools 
are without any record whatsoever of the mental, emotional, and 
social life of an individual during his formative and impressionable 
years. This is particularly true of individuals who have been out of 
school two or more years. 

4. The instrument is not as time expending as one might be led 
to believe. What little time is required should not prove disturbing 
to school authorities when an attempt is made to check symptoms 
of maladjustment which may lead to criminal careers. 

5. The instrument contributes to botli the court woikei and the 
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school teacher an understanding of what constitutes a good or un¬ 
desirable social and emotional life. The teacher and the court worker 
are both in need of a better understanding of those factors which 
make for normal child behavior. 

6. The instrument tends to “force and sharpen the judgment” of 
those assigned to responsibilities relating to processes of education 
and rehabilitation. 

7. The instrument can help to determine where changes in pro¬ 
gram and techniques are indicated. 

8. The instrument serves to evaluate the relationships existing 
between the teacher and the child. Teachers react dilferently to the 
same child, and vice versa. 

9. More attention must be paid to the emotional and social adjust¬ 
ment of teachers and social workers themselves in order that they 
may deal objectively with the needs of a child. 

10. Schools and courts are overburdened with heavy teaching and 
case loads. 

11. There exists a definite need for an exchange of findings of the 
school and child-welfare agencies. Schools have little if any contact 
with the home and know little or nothing of the family background 
and home relationships of the child. The child-welfare agencies 
know too little of the actual adjustment of the child in the school. 



THE COLLEGE GIRL AHD THE DEPRESSION^ 

A Study oj the Adjustments of One Hundred Single, Unemployed 
College Gidduates During the Depression 

NATALIA S. STONE 

The 100 womea giacluates who supplied die data for diis study 
lived in the metropolitan area of Detroit. Ail were gi acluated m 1929 
01 later, and 85 per cent in 1931 and 1932. The majority (8^ per cent) 
had attended coeducational colleges and universities, chiefly in the 
midwest, and most had received the Bachelor of Arts degree. About 
three fourths of the group were reaied in cities, about one fourth in 
small towns, and a few (5 per cent) in rural communities and on 
farms. The group was relatively mobile; 49 per cent were living in 
a different State from the one in which tlicy were born. The occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers were cliiefly (78 per cent) classified as industual, 
business, and professional. At tiic time of the study, ii per cent of the 
fathers were unemployed. 

The data were collected by means of 67 questions about precol¬ 
lege, college, and postcollege attitudes, formulated with the inten¬ 
tion of dirowing light on adjustment problems and the educational 
implications of the group’s experiences. 

PRECOLLEGE EXPECTATIONS AND ATl'lTUDES 

Most of the young women (67 per cent) made tlieir own choice 
of the college they attended; 20 per cent went to a college of their 
parents’ choice, and 13 percent to a college recommended by friends. 

* Published by the Mernll-Palmer School. Detroit With the permission of llic author, the 
report has been con4ensed £rottv a theus presented for the degree of Master of Arts at Ohio 
State University, and prepared for publication by Dorothy Tyler of the Mcrnll-Palmer staff 
The study was made when the author was a Research Fellow of the Advisory Service for 
College Women at the Mcmn-Palmcr School 

The author wishes to express her apprccralion to Dr, Robert Gcib Foster, under whose 
direction and encouragement the study was made at die Mcrnll-Palmcr School; to Dean 
Esther Allen Gaw of Ohio State Umversuy, and to Dr, E Lee Vincent, Dr Rachel Stutsman, 
and Mrs Pauline Wilson, of the Mcrnll-Palmer School, for .'issistnncc in the organization 
of ihc material 
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A large proportion expected early to go to college; 88 per cent had 
this expectation before the age of fifteen. Most (95 per cent) ex¬ 
pected to earn tlieir living after graduation, with teaching as their 
predominant vocational interest. About half (54.6 per cent) stated 
that their parents had “a definite ambition for them”; teaching 
again being die most common choice. 

The rather generalized aim in going to college, expressed as a 
desire for cultural training or to continue education, presents a con¬ 
trast to the later criticism of the college as failing to give specific and 
practical assistance toward a job, and shows a wide divergence be¬ 
tween expectations from college at tlie time of entrance and judg¬ 
ment of the value of what it gave in the light of later conditions. 
Such a situation suggests that the orientation courses given to college 
freshmen come too late, and that some department of the high 
school might undertake to orient junior and senior students not 
only to different colleges and the different opportunities they offer, 
but also to all possibilities, of which college attendance is only one. 

The type of gainful work undertaken before and while attending 
college showed a high correlation but was very little related to their 
vocational choice. The three types most frequently mentioned were 
clerical work, selling, and working as a waitress, while only 14 en¬ 
gaged in part-time work of potential training value ’ camp counselor, 
teaching, and professional music. 

COLLEGE EXPERIENCES AND ATTITUDES 

Three fourths of the group lived in a dormitory at some time dur¬ 
ing their college attendance, and one fourtli at home. A few lived 
at some time with relatives, and at private houses and boarding¬ 
houses. The average yearly expenses varied from $300 to over |2,5oo, 
with the greater number ranging from $600 to $1,500. Of the 92 who 
indicated the source of their income while m college, 54 were sup¬ 
ported entirely by their parents, 2i worked during the school year, 
20 during the summer, and 12 received scholarships. 
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That student interest is an important factor both in the choice of 
tile college and the student’s major is shown by the fact that of the 
18 who transferred from one college to anotlier all but 5 changed to 
pursue a more advantageous educational or social opportunity; and 
of the entire group, interest prompted the selection of the major of 
all but 9 of the students. 

WORRIES IN COLLEGE AND AFTERWARD 

The replies to tlie questions, “What were your greatest worries 
during college? What are they now?” are significant. While in col¬ 
lege, the three most disturbing problems weie financial (40), schol¬ 
arship (28), and men and social life (21). After college, tlie financial 
worries were even more pronounced (56), men and social life were 
second in importance (14), and two new problems had become 
important: adjustment to reality (ii) and getting married (7). It 
is interesting to note that only one student worried over sex prob¬ 
lems either in college or afterward. 

Use of college personnel services. The value of advisory services 
available to students is controversial. Of 98 of die present group, 85.7 
per cent had asked advice of some one in college i 14,28 per cent had 
not. The greater number sought advice about academic work and 
jobs; 20, about personal problems; and 7, about religion. Of the 79 
who answered the question, “Can you sec any difference in attitude 
or actions on your part due to these conferences ?” 59.5 per cent said 
“no,” and 40.5 per cent, “yes.” The possibility that die student was 
influenced without realizing it must, of course, be considered. 

The group readily offered suggestions for the improvement of 
such services, as shown on page 339. 

There is a great emphasison the need for advisers who ai e friendly 
and interested. The personnel services of most colleges are suffi¬ 
ciently recent to make reorganization and adjustments to meet the 
genuine needs of students entirely feasible. These individual com¬ 
ments suggest that experiments might well be made to determine 
the best ways of serving students tlirough such services. 
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Suggestion foi hnprovement Times Mentioned 

Instructors should show more personal, friendly interest 30 
Specific vocational advice 5 

Youngeij attiactive people 4 

Should be compulsory 3 

Educate students to its value 3 

Advisers should not let personal bias enter 3 

No improvements necessary 3 

Advisers should give inspiration and encouragement 3 

Trained but humanized people 2 


''Bull sessions.” The question, “Were ‘bull sessions’ while you 
were In college chiefly concerned with timely gossip, sex, delving 
into questions of life, men, subject material (r.f., controversies in 
literature, art, etc.), other topicsbrought the following answers 
from 98 students: 

Times Mentioned 


Timely gossip 

67 

Delving into questions of life 

67 

Men 

55 

Subject material 

54 

Sex 

5 ^ 


The results of the study showed that other subjects which might 
well have been listed were religion, professors, problems of human 
relationship, and the possibility of getting a job. 

Changes tn ambitions since graduation. Of the 57 answers to the 
questions, “What was your greatest ambition at the time of gradu¬ 
ating from college? What is your greatest ambition now?” 20 
showed a change of ambition, while 37 showed no change. In the 
20 cases of changed ambitions, 15 listed some other vocation and 5 
shifted from a job to marriage. In the 37 cases of unchanged am¬ 
bitions, the predominant objectives were “a job” and teaching, with 
the following ambitions named in the order of decreasing times 
mentioned; writing job, marriage, make good, social work, repay 
parents, graduate work, art job, professional accompamst, music 
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supervisor, speech work, business training, interior decorator, oc¬ 
cupational therapy, nurse, architect. 

In summary, the information concerning the college period shows 
that in most cases tlie students’ ambitions do not change appreciably 
after graduation, even when they aie unable to attain their goal; that 
the predominating woiry at college is concerned with academic 
matters and afterward shifts to jobs, finances, marriage, and adjust¬ 
ment to reality and tlie future. The following comment from one of 
the questionnaires shows the beginning of awareness of what may 
happen in aftercollege life: 

It was not until my senior year at the university, when my executive 
responsibilities bore heavily on me, that I began to question the purpose 
and permanent value of extracurricular activities. (I understand that 
there is now in force a point system which prohibits too great a centraliza¬ 
tion of activities.) 

Sorority, social relationships, and campus activities were a vital, vigor¬ 
ous, and stimulating influence for me at one time. Pride made me an A 
student, but I was not actually and vitally interested in big scholastic 
pursuits I lived college so completely, so Cully day in and day out, that I 
never thought of the future before me and of the realities of a living world 
into which I was soon to plunge—never guessing how totally unprepared 
I was to do anything. 

As we grow older we realize that in this relentless competitive system 
each year counts; that often persons of less ability than we possess are 
pushing far ahead of us because of lucky breaks, clogged determination, 
"pull,” etc.; that if we are to survive we must get in and fight—all easier 
said than donel—so we may well wish that our college years had been 
concentrated on something which would have better prepared us to earn 
n substantial and interesting livelihood. 

POSTCOLLEGE EVALUATIONS OF THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 
IN RELATION TO PRESENT CONDITIONS 

Influence of college attendance on relations with family The 
answers to two questions about the girl’s relations with her family 
before and after attending college show, on the whole, a definite 
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improvement in this respect. In tlie cases o£ improved relations with 
individual members of the family, the reasons commonly given are 
“grown up,*' “more sympathy,” “appreciation of family’s sacrifice,” 
“greater understanding,” “patience and tact,” and “know better 
how to adjust.” Where the relations are not as good as formerly, the 
reasons given are “finances,” "feelings of infenoiity ” and “unpleas¬ 
ant religious experience.” 

Though the relative influence of growing up, the experiences of 
contact with varying types of people in dormitory life, which most 
of the group experienced, and other factors of college life cannot 
be determined, the replies show that a decided improvement in the 
girls’ relations with their families took place after they had attended 
college. Though such an improvement is probably to be attributed 
more to a growing maturity tlian to tlie college experience as such, 
the data seem to indicate that this experience does make the student 
more tolerant of the opinions of her family, even when these differ 
greatly from her own. In the few cases m which college attendance 
had an adverse influence in this respect, the reasons given reflect a 
divergence in intellectual interests brought about by further educa¬ 
tion and a transitional period in the relation between parent and 
child which might be expected in view of the recency of graduation. 

SATISFACTIONS AND DISSATISFACTIONS WITH THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

General dissatisfactions with the college experience are shown m 
the answers to the question: As you look back on your college ex¬ 
perience, check if it seems to you to have been: 

Times Mentioned 


Too theoretical 42 

Lacking m social contacts and opportunities 30 

Too remote from actual hfe 24 

Too regulative of course choice 21 

Lacking in inspirational adult contacts 17 

Too practical i 
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Expectations of what the college experience would accomplish 
for the student are shown by tlie answers to a question asking the 
student to indicate after each statement whether or not she expected 
her college experience to give her better adjustment tlian the non- 
college student. The strongest expectadons were for making more 
money than noncollege graduates, greater powers of self-expression, 
leadership, public spintedness, social adjustment, and knowledge 
of contemporary affairs. 

The influence of the college experience on various adjustments, 
habits, and abilities was estimated as follows (-|- indicating posidve 
influence, — negative influence, and ? a negligible amount of influ¬ 
ence) ; 




— 

? 

Total 

Ability to meet people 

91 

1 

8 

100 

Ability to think for oneself 

89 

I 

8 

98 

Philosophy of life 

80 

4 

II 

95 

Habits of work 

77 

6 

H 

97 

Social life and contacts 

75 

5 

20 

100 

Political and economic ideas with 




which to interpret the present 

65 

6 

24 

95 

Preparation to earn a living 

63 

8 

24 

95 

Ability to face reality 

62 

8 

22 

92 

Sex education, 

58 

12 

25 

95 

Broadened recreational life 

58 

12 

27 

97 

Health and personal hygiene 

^7 

10 

35 

92 

Religious life 

34 

23 

38 

95 

Family adjustments 

34 

14 

49 

97 


Thus the college experience wa s considered to have only partially 
fulfilled expectations. It had a positive influence most often on the 
ability to meet people, the ability to think for oneself, and in devel¬ 
oping a philosophy of life; and a negadve or negligible influence 
most often on health and personal hygiene, religious life, and family 
adjustments. 

To the question, “Did you come out of college cognizant of pres¬ 
ent social, economic, and political problems?” 60.8 per cent an- 
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swered "yes”; 31.9 per cen^ “no”; and 7.3 per cent, "perhaps.” Of 
the nearly one third who said that college had failed to make them 
cognizant of such problems, 9 attributed this failure to the fact that 
"college is too secluded from contemporary affairs”; others gave 
more personal reasons—lack of interest, immaturity, and failure to 
take courses dealing with such problems. 

The replies to the questions on health showed that at the time of 
graduation 41 found themselves in poorer health than formerly, 38 
in the same state of health, while 16 had better health. The reasons 
given for improved health were rest, more exercise, less strain, and 
better food; for poorer health, fatigue, overwork, strain, and insuf¬ 
ficient sleep. About half the group said their health had improved 
since leaving college; about half, that they were in the same state 
of health. A few were in poorer health. About two thirds found that 
they did not take sufficient exercise after college days. Of 94 who 
answered, 57.5 per cent said that the college failed to give them an 
understanding of their sex needs and methods of dealing with them; 
42.5 per cent, that it did. 

Participation in various activities during and after college. A com¬ 
parison of the amount of participation in various activities during 
and after college attendance shows some interesting results: 


Comparison of Participation in CoUege and Since 


Activity 

More 

Less 

Same 

Total 

Reading 

61 

17 

17 

95 

Church work 

38 

17 

37 

92 

Dating 

22 

31 

46 

99 

Movies 

20 

41 

38 

99 

Exercise 

16 

38 

37 

91 

Dances 

13 

56 

31 

100 

"Bull sessions” or equivalent 

12 

64 

20 

96 

Study 

n 

69 

17 

97 

Athletics 

10 

54 

32 

96 

Soronty participation 

3 

26 

20 

49 
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The data show die greatest increase in reading, presumably for rec¬ 
reation, as an aftercoUege activity; the greatest decrease in study. 
Church work appears to have been a fairly constant interest, with 
38 reporting increased participation and 37 the same amount. Par¬ 
ticipation in “dating” remained most ncai ly the same, though 31 of 
the group reported less “dating” since leaving college, and 22, more. 
The data on motion pictures arc interesting in relation to an un¬ 
employed group. Though they do not show the amount of attend¬ 
ance, they do show that 41 went less often, though they had more 
free time, perhaps because of the expense involved. However, 20 did 
attend more often, while 38 reported no change. 

The decreases in participation in “bull sessions,” dancing, and 
athletics would be expected, since these are all activities associated 
with college life. It is more surprising to find a total of 32 reporting 
more or an equal amount of participation m “bull sessions”; 44, m 
dancing; and 42, in athletics. The relatively active continuance of 
participation in these activities is probably to be explained by free 
time and the opportunities offered by a large city. 

POSTCOLLEGE PROBLEMS AND ATTITUDES 

As would be expected, tlic two major problems of tlie group un¬ 
employed during a depression were financial problems and how to 
go about getting a job. The order of importance they attributed to 
other problems was as follows: marriage, how to meet other young 
people, and how to get additional training. These data bear on the 
students’ appraisal of the strong and weak aspects of tlieir college 
training. Replies concerning the contribution of college experience 
to preparation for postcollege life showed that preparation for use 
of leisure time, social relationships, and aesthetic and spiritual ap¬ 
preciation, and assistance toward personality adjustment were con¬ 
sidered most important, The college’s contribution to preparation 
for marriage and family life and for professional contacts and suc¬ 
cess were regarded as relatively unimportant. 
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To the question, “How do you feel college might better train 
students to meet and interpret the practical side of life, to die end 
that theories become more meaningful?” 35 answered, “Make col¬ 
lege more practical.” From one to six made the following sugges¬ 
tions: “Antioch has a good plan,” study current life, have more 
“aware” teachers, foster thinking instead of recall, have a course on 
the family, have fewer detailed courses for those not specializing, 
more specialization, more sex information, learn to do more than 
one thing well, should get some hard knocks, more concrete mate¬ 
rial. A few had no suggestions to make. Two were of the opinion 
that “college is too idealistic,” and one each that there is “too much 
theory” and that “students should not be shielded ” A total of five 
were for the status quo, tliree of these said that “the college does all 
It can,” and two, that there is “no need to do anything.” 

Volunteer work. A point of interest m the answers to a question 
about the types of volunteer work they are fitted to do and would 
be willing to undertake in their spare time is that while 54 had 
indicated that teaching was their first choice of position, only 8 
mention it as their choice of volunteer work. The explanation is 
perhaps that many people think first of social work as available to 
volunteer workers. A scattering of many other types of work was 
mentioned, including child care, music, girls’ clubs, Y.W.C. A. work, 
clerical work, dressmaking, and sports and recreation. 

Reasons for unemployment. Of the entire group, 93 per cent had 
made efforts to secure employment, mentioning agencies, bureaus, 
letters, interviews, and applications as dicir means of seeking it. To 
the question, “Why do you feel you have been unable to find em¬ 
ployment the most common answers were “depression” and “lack 
of experience ” Two thirds (65 per cent) of the group felt that work 
was imperative for them within a year, 35 per cent, that it was not. 
Of the 91 who staled the alternatives they would choose if tliey did 
not find work, 31 said they would stay at home, 12 tliat they would 
start graduate study Others mentioned “accepting something,” vol- 
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unteer work, private teaching, marriage, borrowing money, taking 
a secretarial course, night school, enjoying social life, making tlie 
best of a meager job, and “working with the Junior League 100 
hours a year.” 

Since lack of experience is mentioned so often as die cause of un¬ 
employment, it would appear that volunteer work offering oppor¬ 
tunities for varied service would be preferable to staying at home or 
to graduate work for diese unemployed girls. There appears to be 
an increasing need for some type of appreiiticcsliip or volunteer 
work, not only to provide experience but also to absorb young people 
into purposeful activities, so that they may not feel the futility diat 
comes of learning to believe in the ideal of work and accomplish¬ 
ment and then finding tliat tlic one is unavailable and die other im¬ 
possible, Staying at home after graduation makes the problem of 
unemployment even more acute for girls whose families have made 
sacrifices to give diem an education. One says, “I will eat up die 
family’s money and regret it”; another, “I hate to live on my par¬ 
ents”; anodicr, “I shall be a burden to my family.” One says that she 
will marry to relieve die family. 

Under the quesdon, “If you could get a job, check the kind you 
prefer in ord er of preference, and check X after diose you would not 
take under any consideration” were listed 24 kinds of work, includ¬ 
ing not only teaching, social work, and die like, but also waiting on 
tables, dishwashing, and laundry work. First preferences again were 
teaching (51 per cent) and social work (ii per cent), with writing 
and housewifery each claiming 9 per cent. Ten per cent said that if 
necessity demanded it, they would consider no job too menial to 
accept. The preponderance of newly trained teachers among these 
graduates and other college groups probably indicates an inadequate 
vocational guidance. 

To the question, “Has your college training fortified you with a 
philosophy of life that enables you to meet present conditions cou¬ 
rageously and to maintain your faith in the possibility of future sue- 
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cess?” 84.7 per cent answered “yes”; 11,9 per cent, “no”; and 3 4 per 
cent, “doubtful,” 

Suggestions for adjustment to unemployment. Such a group as 
this one has had much experience in adjusting to unemployment 
and should have suggestions which, put into effect, would improve 
the mental health not only of their own group but also of others 
among the many unemployed young college women throughout 
the country. To elicit such suggestions, the following question was 
asked: “If there are to be several thousand unemployed single col¬ 
lege women in your commumty and others during the next hve 
years, what proposals have you for their making the necessary per¬ 
sonal, social, and family adjustments to the situation ?” The greater 
number suggested volunteer work; keeping up college and church 
contacts, sorority alumnae activities, and Y.W.C.A. work; keeping 
busy and keeping die mind occupied; being cooperative at home, 
understanding the stress and alleviating the strain; undertaking fur¬ 
ther study at the library in a chosen field; joining study groups on 
contemporary music and art topics; developing ahobby; and broad¬ 
ened library study for “things not gained at college.” Diminishing 
numbers suggested entering into community activities; free lectures 
and concerts, “stop dreaming of college”; “keep your health fit so 
you will be ready to give your best”; “be courageous”; a serious self- 
appraisal; Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. leisurc-dme discussions for both 
sexes; small divisions of the A.A U.W. for congenial friends; “marry 
if you can”; vocational bureau for college women, emergency un¬ 
employed schools; university extension courses; taking up domestic 
activities seriously, going into soaal work; “barter your skills— 
trade your sewing for another’s typing”; “have normal, healthy 
contacts with men”; “I wish I knew”; booklists of good reading at 
the libraries; “the economic system has collapsed—national plan¬ 
ning for all of us”; join a student group if possible; attend good 
plays and music in cheap seats, go into State and municipally con¬ 
trolled social-service work, free entertainment column in the news- 
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paper; “college women shouldnot adjust—capitalistsand politicians 
ought to”; use of an advisory system; taking a battery of vocational 
tests to indicate fitness for further training. 

The majority of tltese suggestions imply that the situation is tem¬ 
porary, and that their chief problem is to “tide over”; in the mean¬ 
time keeping up their courage in various ways and gaining greater 
fitness for a job, whetlier in the field in which they are trained or 
in some other in which there is greater opportunity, It is interesting 
that only diree suggest direct action to change the economic system, 
to which they attribute their present plight. 

The following excerpts from their answers to the question further 
describe their attitude toward adjusting to unemployment. 

I would urge formation of clubs, hobby centers, and vocational training 
organizations, where unemployed college women may meet socially, de¬ 
velop leadership, broaden interests, and learn practical arts which will 
help them to establish themselves later in a job or a home. To keep them 
usefully occupied is the biggest mental-hygiene measure. 

I think an organization of unemployed women, where there are 
enough of them in the community, would be helpful in many cases. 
Through it, the unemployed college girl might meet congenial people 
and have social and recreational outlets as well as intellectual interest It 
has been my own experience that after being away from home four years, 
I feel as if my interests and those of my friends have changed to such an 
extent that I have few congenial friends left in my home town and am at a 
loss to know where and how to meet them. It would also be easier for 
the unemployed women to do volunteer work or any kind of work for the 
community or themselves as a group rather than as individuals. Develop¬ 
ment of such outside interests are, it seems to me, the best way of making 
adjustments within the family easier 

The suggestions of the group for the adjustment of a large num¬ 
ber of unemployed, single college women over a period of yeai s are 
further explained by these excerpts from their answers; 

The most important thing would be to keep them congenially occu¬ 
pied. There should be opportunities for leadership m community projects, 
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such as classes in handwork and various other crafts, recreation pro)ects 
for young and not so young, study classes, and other projects. From my 
own experience during the past two years, I would suggest that the unem¬ 
ployed college woman spend as much time as she can in such work or in 
work in her own church and its projects Idleness breeds lestlessness and 
unhappiness The necessary adjustments will be made more quickly and 
easily if she has not too much time to dwell on these problems 

The most necessary adjustment, it seems to me, is the realization that 
you are on a level with those less well educated. It is no longer possible to 
jump into a good position wkh no experience just because of your educa¬ 
tion You must take your chance with the others. If you better fitted, 
It will show and advancement will follow... If there is no position o£ any 
kind, It IS an unparalleled opportunity for self-education. In college your 
courses are planned, so much work is required Here is an opportunity to 
do research on your own 

First, they should recognize the fact that full-time employment is not 
available. Since limitation of the working week is being seriously con¬ 
sidered, I believe it would be worth their while to organize and agree to 
seek for half-time employment for the time being. At any rate, they 
might accomplish more if they were to meet the situation as a group. In 
their group relationship they could make a serious study of the problems 
of the day and exert their minds in trying to find at least some minor solu¬ 
tions. It would be great sport even if they did not find any workable ones 

As most of them have aspirations toward master’s and doctor’s degrees 
which are being postponed for financial reasons, why can’t they work 
together seriously as a gioup and save their tuition fees? The public li¬ 
braries are still open. If college has given them anything it should have 
given them the ability to take a subject about which they know nothing, 
to locate all the available material about it, and to study and discuss it 
until they really know something about it. Only when they have made a 
serious start and come to a problem they can’t solve to their own satisfac¬ 
tion need they seek expert advice That is my idea of adult education . 
To do this it would be necessary to reeducate their families to see that they 
would be justified in taking a definite period of each day for their own use 
even though they could bring home nothing so tangible as a diploma or a 
pay check And as long as they arc living at home and depending on some 
one else for necessities, they could arrange to take over some of the house- 
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hold duties which could be done at stated times rather than being scattered 
through the day. 

From my own experience I have found that my mental state, and physi¬ 
cal too, has been tremendously improved since I have occupied my time in 
volunteer work. The idea that I am not making anything docs bother me, 
however, and I feel that if there was some possibility of my ever working 
from the job I now have into one that would net me something financially 
I would take a much more sincere interest in it. My only suggestion 
would be along these lines—finding positions that can for the present be 
volunteer, with a definite chance of a paying job when times get better. 

SUMMARY 

The subjective nature of the evaluation of their college experience 
made by these women in the light of tiieir unemployment makes 
it impossible to present conclusions, except such as represent a group 
of common and recurring elements in their individual reports. 

Most of die group appear to have had only a vague, generalized 
aim in going to college; to have gone because for them it was as 
normal as going to high school, or because other people were going. 
Such an attitude raises the question of whether the college experi¬ 
ence might not be a more vital, purposeful activity if it were ap¬ 
proached with a better understanding of wliat individual objectives 
might be achieved through careful planning, and if there were some 
scheme of orienting students in the transition period between high 
school and college so that they might understand die opportunities 
and limitations of college training for them from some other point 
of view than that of their temporary inclinations or those of over- 
eager parents. 

The greatest contribution of tlie college experience to the group, 
aside from specific education, seems to be in increased social adjust¬ 
ability and a feeling of independence and realization of personality. 
The majority value the college experience for the new avenues of 
interest and pleasure opened to them, which mitigate their unem¬ 
ployed state. To some the apparent waste of time and money, since 
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no remunerative work is forthcoming, is a continual cause for 
despondency. 

In view of the great difference in the college and postcollege 
environments and the difficulty of transferring from the one to the 
odier, it is possible drat there would be some value in developing a 
plan of orientation in the junior and senior years which would seek 
to prepare the student to take her place in whatever environment 
awaits her, in order that there might be less uncertainty and de¬ 
spondency in this transitional period. 

These young women attribute their unemployment chiefly to the 
depression and their lack of experience, a condition representing a 
vicious circle and leading to a mental state little adapted to develop¬ 
ing the assurance and responsibility which they will need when 
opportunity arises. 

Suggestions made by tlie group for alleviating their unemploy¬ 
ment included taking advantage of newspaper lists of free lectures 
and entertainment current m the city; general reading lists in the 
libraries, outlining background reading in such subjects as psy¬ 
chology, art, or the novel; Y.M.CA. and Y.W CA. joint recreation 
programs; study groups for a better understanding of contemporary 
affairs; a barter service of skills; development of individual hobbies 
as a mental health measure; supervised volunteer work; a vocational 
bureau for college women, admimstered in such a way that em¬ 
ployers may know of available trained women and women may 
register for the type of employment for which their education has 
fitted them; a vocational testing bureau as a means of adjusting 
individuals to the type of work best suited to their capacities and 
interests. 



PITFALLS IN THE PATH OF ADOLESCENT 
VOCATIONAL INITIATIVE 

ROBERT W. SHAW 

Ditector, Junior Consultation Sertfice, Pueblo, Coloi ado 

The following interview between an employment officer and a 
young man was recently reported: “There was an opening which 
Horace could fill without experience, yet which could lead to an 
established position. Horace agreed that it was ideal, but a person 
could see, couldn’t they, that i£ he accepted this job he could no 
longer take care of his sister’s house. His sister had given him a 
home and he had cut the grass and looked after the place. He owed 
something to his sister, didn’t he ?” The article continues: “We have 
always had unemployables in this country. Now we are developing 
many more who arc on the road to inconigible ineitia.” 

There is no doubt that adolescent initiative in die direction of self- 
development and service has been widely stagnated. Close analysis 
of the undermining forces,however, warrants greater concern about 
objective factors beyond the individual’s control than the emphasis 
of the above quotation would suggest. The purpose of the present 
aiticlc is to point out briefly some of the delinquencies of the social 
environment from which youtli must gain their occupational mo¬ 
tivation, The author will first diaw upon his experience as director 
of one of the vocational and educational guidance clinics of die 
National Youth Administration to evaluate the junior relief jobs 
represented by the out-o£-school work assignments of the NYA. 
Then, in answer to any implication that vocational inertia springs 
primarily from the relief set-up, another list of factors quite inde¬ 
pendent of governmental aid will be enumerated. 

First and foremost on a relief job, granting that the necessity of 
financial aid is very real, is the surencss of the job by reason of this 
necessity. Need, not skill, has to be die aitcria. And as long as need 
continues, so must the job. And each week that the job, through 
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need, has to continue, the person is drawing fuither and further 
away from earlier teachers, employers, and recommendations unless 
intelligent initiative is strong enough to counteract the drift. Then, 
also, without realizing it, need may have given way to habit. An 
interesting local illustration occurred when a new regulation regard¬ 
ing aliens and upper age limit automatically dropped a group from 
the rolls. Within six weeks 71 per cent had successfully found pri¬ 
vate employment. Wholesale removal could not, of course, likewise 
succeed. Large-scale reemployment would not only provide a nat¬ 
ural exodus from relief but would also put the easygoing in a less 
satisfactory light in remaining behind with the real unemployables. 

Turning now from certainty of work to speed of work, other 
factors are found which are a menace to imtiative. In piivate em¬ 
ployment It is commonly realized that one must produce in order 
to hold a job. Contrastmg to tins, as an example of lag, several girls 
doing rug work for their own financial profit produced roughly 
twice as much work per hour as similar work on NYA time within 
the same month. Yet it should not be supposed that this is all to be 
laid to adolescent chiseling. Many NYA supervisors are anxious to 
obtain care, thoroughness, and insight as well as quantitative output. 
Adequate materials to work with are by no means always available. 
The Federal Government provides money largely for wages and 
expects local sponsors to provide materials such as sewmg machines 
and the goods to be worked on the sewing machines. In actual prac¬ 
tice, production is sometimes unduly restricted by most inadequate 
machmery and the urge of local treasuries not to requisition raw 
material too rapidly. Thus to accustom oneself to lengthy delays and 
sometimes an artificially slow pace is an obvious menace to morale, 
initiative, and aggressiveness of work habits 

Another item of tempo is in the fifty-hour-per-month limitation 
on NYA work projects. This amounts to only about two hours per 
working day or less than two full days per week and is cited to sug¬ 
gest the complexity of the motivational problem for youth on these 
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projects. Many have tlie stamina to use in a profitable manner the 
large remainder of time on other part-time jobs, night-school classes, 
hunting a better job, or other self-improvement. Witli some, how- 
ever, tins limited time is a means toward la2iness, bad associates, 
excuse for not hunting sometliing better, and a generally reduced 
habituation to the lequirements of full-time work. 

Let it not be assumed from tlie foregoing criticisms tliat the effects 
of these N YA jobs are predominantly negative. Quite the contrary. 
The opportunities for worthy and inexperienced youth to gam 
knowledge, skill, discipline, and the beginning of a work record 
as assistants in offices, libraries, machine shops, hospitals, nurseries, 
and building projects have in coundess cases been invaluable to the 
young person. Many have been enabled to step into private em¬ 
ployment through this work experience, and the local NYA rolls 
showed a 33 per cent decrease in the montlis prior to the recession. 

Let us now turn to certain inhibiting factors in the world of em¬ 
ployment not at all connected with governmental aid: wages, na¬ 
tionality, lack of experience, negative counseling, and ill-chosen 
self-improvement courses. 

The following are examples of local wages offered and accepted in 
a period in which the labor pool of unemployed and out-of-school 
youth is so large: A responsible high-school graduate doing good 
drafting and sketching for a neon sign company is drawing $8.00 
for a forty-eight-hour week and has just been told this must remain 
his rate as a learner for the next ten months. A leading bank pays 
a beginning clerical assistant $6.00 for a thirty-six-hour week. These 
aie not unskilled labor jobs. As an example of an unskilled job a 
local hospital is paying a girl ti7.oo per month and meals for scrub¬ 
bing up rooms and wards. The girl comes at 7.00 a. m. and leaves at 
7-00 p. m. She is off duty from i.oo to 4.00 p. m. and one day in eight. 
Wages such as the above provide little cncoiiiageinent to initiative 
and development. 

Allied with wages is much discrimination against certain nation- 
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alities, particularly Italian and Mexican youth in this region. Such 
prejudice falls with more seventy on adolescents of superior intelli¬ 
gence, training, and ambition for skilled positions. Their racial 
appearance, names, and street addresses nevertheless tend to shunt 
them to the unskilled fields engaged in by their less endowed kin¬ 
folk. The case of an intelhgent and personable Mexican boy comes 
to mind. This young man graduated from high school with an ex¬ 
cellent record in. commercial courses. He had a good experience 
record as commissary clerk and stenographer at a CCC camp where 
he also performed valuable service in translating the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. Yet, despite excellent testimonials and die fact that male 
secretarial help is in demand, an adequate placement could not be 
effected. The young man fulfilled the requirements of an opening 
in a local railroad office except for his racial background, but this 
factor ruled him out. The best thing that some of these young peo¬ 
ple can do for diemselves, though this does not help their gtoup, is 
to go to an area where they can enjoy better standing. 

Of wider significance than wage and race is the demand for ex¬ 
perience, even though such has not been widely possible for youth 
launched into the occupational world during the depression period. 
Employers have not as a whole become educated to other important 
criteria of selection such as intelligence, aptitudes, and ambitions. 
Instead diey will take a chance on somewhat more experienced 
individuals witliout adequately weighing these other positive fac¬ 
tors. The average public employment office has not as yet developed 
techniques and staff adequate to this approach and thus renders less 
aid to youth than to adults. 

Despite an increasing number of promising reorientations, schools 
are not as yet well organized to provide a real working relationship 
between classroom and the world of work. By and large they assume 
little responsibility for the success or failure of the student after 
graduation. The schools have only begun to survey the market for 
their product, and revise the spirit and content of their work relative 
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to sucli research. For example, a leading industrial city in a western 
State is devoid of any trade school. Tlic two high schools provide 
some good shop courses but tlie student handbook of one of them 
cautions students tliat “Many make the mistake of dunking they 
are not going to college and take courses tliat make it impossible 
for them to meet tlie college entrance requirements. It is better to 
take the college preparatory course and be ready, should the oppor¬ 
tunity of attending college arise, d\an to have taken, four years* work 
m some other course and be unable to go because of tins.’" By con¬ 
trast, a near-by smaller town has integrated school and part-time 
work m local establishments so successfully under the leadership 
of die State Department of Vocational Education that not a single 
NYA junior relief project is operating in the town. The crucial 
problem is that of rapport witli die vocational world without sacri¬ 
ficing otlier pressing demands of culture and citizenship. In this 
connection the Sixteenth Yearbook of die American Association 
of School Administrators, entitled Youth Education Today, pub¬ 
lished in 1938, is dedicated to these issues and reports or refers to 
mucli important experimentation and reorganizadon. 

The difficulties of gaming experience can be looked at not only 
from the standpoint of school and employer but also from the stand¬ 
point of the craft unions. Apprenticing quite naturally broke down 
in the depression when there was far too little work for die already 
competent adults. This mode of experience has not as yet achieved 
a real revival and union craftsmen arc load\ to push such a program 
in die fear of continued slump. This leaves the spectacle of middle- 
aged artisans with too few being trained ultimately to step into their 
shoes. The Colorado Apprentice Commissioner states that, in the 
industrial city already referred to, the last full-fledged apprenticing 
in the painters’ and decorators' union was fifteen years ago, and 
that a gap of this size is fairly common in numerous other trades 
and localities. This antedates the depression and is coincident with 
great increases in high-school population. The Fedeial Committee 
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on Apprentice Training created in. 1934 is grappling with these 
problems but it must be remembered that rank and file response 
to Its leadership will take time. To date, less titan ten States have 
acts providing for voluntary apprenticeship under approved agree¬ 
ments and standards relative to working conditions, supplementary 
education, and reasonable earnings. 

Where schools, employers, and apprenticing bodies have all con¬ 
spired to neglect the fundamentally important necessity for begin¬ 
ning experience, youth is indeed in a dilemma. As one writer re¬ 
cently put it, youth poses the question: “No work—no experience, 
no experience—no work, so what?” In many cases the “so what” 
has been a most damaging deterioration of initiative, especially for 
those leaving school three or four years ago. The Horaces, the de¬ 
linquents, and the confirmed drifters have been recruited heavily 
from this group. In the field of psychiatry the schizophrenic, who 
may be well on die road to pathological inertia and withdrawal be¬ 
fore others realize the condition, is well known. It may not be 
extreme to draw the analogy of an occupational schizophrenia 
related to the frustrations here outlmed in much the same way that 
pathological disintegration is related, at least in part, to extreme 
frustration in personal relationships. 

Two other negative factors are also important. Many adolescents 
in talking things over with a counselor will apologetically cast up 
the score against themselves. Perhaps it is very little schooling, or 
loss of a job, or too much change of residence, or large family, or 
little work experience, or wrong nationality. Much of this is alibi, 
of course, but it also seems probable that too many well-meaning 
people—counselors, prospective employers, and even parents and 
friends—merely impress the youdi with what he lacks (and pos¬ 
sibly cannot get) rather than count up his real resources. He 01 
she may have assets of physique, attractiveness, ability to get along 
well with others, and character or moral qualities superior to many 
a high-school and college graduate. While limiting factors must be 
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taken into account, these po&itive factors are the ones upon which 
such an. individual must make good, and dicse must therefore be 
made the center of planning. It is all too easy to injure morale and 
faitli in oneself by inadvertently making limitations die gist of the 
discussion. 

The final item to be considered calls attention to a misdirecting 
factor rather than an inhibiting factor. Gullible youdi are unmerci¬ 
fully preyed upon by the agents of correspondence schools who 
promise a sure and quick path to security and advancement. Expen¬ 
sive courses are sold with virtually no consideration of background 
or capability of the individual. The get-ricii-quick appeal couched in 
plausible and friendly terms is overpowering to many youth con¬ 
fused and discouraged by the other factors considered in this study. 
Diesel engineering, television, and fingerprinting are lucrative stim¬ 
uli. An extreme case is diat o£ a boy of twenty with no consistent 
work record, an I.Q. of 85, less than a seventh-grade education, little 
personality, and possessing scarcely enough money to keep supplied 
with food. However, he is sewed up for a ^125.00 course in regional 
traffic analysis, which he assumes will put him fairly high in a sizable 
office. In an effort to handle this case the boy was given a card of 
introduction to a railroad official who could be counted on to supply 
some wise and sympathetic advice on experience and seniority, but 
he has not availed himself of this contact. 

This completes the enumeration of outside forces which, over a 
span of time and in combination with each other, may decrease 
initiative and produce aberrations of conduct. In summary, we may 
observe that there has been httle found that in a widespread way 
provides youth a sense of belonging or importance in contemporary 
life. By this is meant a society so organized that responsible partici¬ 
pation of youth is the accepted order of filings in the eyes of all, 
young and old—a society that not only has places foi junior citizens 
and workers, but expects and hasfaitli in youth’s power of response, 
and gives reward and standing for such coming of age. In this 
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respect the initiatory ceremonies of primitive peoples, in their in¬ 
duction of youth into new secrets of the chase or craft, with the 
attendant responsibility and recogmtion of matured status, have 
social and psychological values that are hard but not impossible to 
duplicate in a more complex civilization. 

The Greeks celebrated the step-by-step induction of their junior 
citizens and provided young manhood with powerful motivations. 
Likewise, the modern dictatorships have utilized the motivation of 
belonging and recognition, but to a perverted purpose. In our de¬ 
mocracy tlie instances of high-level participation are not only scat¬ 
tered and miniature, but also varied and numerous. We may note, 
of course, a close relationship of older and younger in many pursuits 
handed along rather durectly to the oncoming generation, as in agri¬ 
culture and small business We see this taking wider form where 
intensive activity of 4-H clubs in producing better farm products has 
knit together larger groups within a community* We see organized 
groups such as the Boy Scouts and the Junior Red Cross upon occa¬ 
sion taking a really functional part in public activity. Here and there 
we see an improvement project of the CCC or NYA becoming im¬ 
bued with a spirit of imagination and collaboration beyond the 
security of the pay check, as library, park, or youth centers take 
form. We see an increasing number of instances within the school 
community where it has dawned ibat self-help can bring an im¬ 
proved building, or athletic field, or broadened curricula to pass, 
and where administration, students, and town have forthwith 
joined hands and really worked together. There can be no one way 
or formula to create theseachicvemcnts of vision and action in which 
adolescence has such a vital stake. But where umted leadership, 
cooperation, understanding of the needs of youth, and broader mo¬ 
tives than private profit can emerge we will have these instances 
multiply and take more comprehensive form. 



BRITAIN TACKLED THE YOUTH PROBLEM^ 


LEVI D, GRESH 

National Youth AdmtnistraUon of Pennsylvania 

Possibly tile outstanding question confronting youth today is; 
How can I bridge die gap between school and eventual adjustment 
on a job with some prospects of permanence and promotion ? Con¬ 
siderable factual evidence has been collated in the hope that knowl¬ 
edge of the problem will indicate steps to be taken in its solution. 
It is known, for example, that in die United States more than ten 
million youth reached the employable age during the period from 
1920 to 1935, and that only half of this number had secured employ¬ 
ment by 1935. It is also known that the ratio of adults over twenty 
to youth under sixteen has increased considerably during the same 
period. Certain studies also reveal that tliousands of youtli are not 
trained for even tlie work opportunities tliat are available, and that 
thousands of otliers are misplaced in the jobs they hold. Still other 
investigations clearly indicate that there has been a steady trend 
toward excluding youth under twenty-one from employment, while 
at tile same time a steady rise in educational requirements for em¬ 
ployment is apparent, Such factors as the concentration of popula¬ 
tion. and industrial mechanization simply add to the complexity 
of the situation. The seriousness of the problem is claiming more 
and more attention in the United States which, unfortunately, has 
not yet attacked it on the same long-time practical basis as has 
England. 

THE BRITISH APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OP UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 

The youth guidance and adjustment program in England is more 
directly related to the objective of securing proper employment than 

^ Despite England’s entry into the war and the necessary cessation of the activities described 
in this article, the editors believe that the plan U still as suggestive of potential clcvclopinent 
in America as when tUe article was accepted for future publication. 
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are die efforts in the United States. It is supervised by the National 
Ministry of Labor, and financed by it to the extent of seventy-five 
per cent. It is administered by the local education authority and 
cares for individuals between fourteen and eighteen years of age, 
although diere is considerable feeling that it should be extended to 
the age of twenty-one. Let us see how the British program operates. 

The youth flans to leave school. This he can do only at the end 
of the school term. Aside from the admimstrative advantages of this 
feature, there are others that obviously might be mentioned. Before 
he does leave, a conference takes place in school between the youth 
and his parents and a committee composed of representatives of die 
Juvenile Employment Bureau and the school principal. Cards are 
prepared containing significant data which are forwarded to the 
Bureau. At this time also the youdi is furnished with a library card, 
schedules of evening schools and institutes, etc. 

A]ter the youth has left school. He is given thirty days in which to 
obtain employment through his own endeavors. If he has been suc¬ 
cessful in obtaining a position during this time his employer must 
immediately nodfy the Juvenile Employment Bureau, which then 
issues the youth his unemployment insurance card. If the youth 
through his own efforts has secured no employment within thirty 
days, he must report to the Bureau, which places his card in the 
files awaiting employment and sends him to a Juvenile Instruction 
Center (J.I.C.). 

The Juvenile Instruction Center. The work of the J.I.C. is directly 
connected with the Juvenile Employment Bureau. While not really 
a “school” in the British sense, the J.I.C. offers a curriculum and 
activities program specifically designed to meet the needs of these 
unplaced youth from the poorer families. It has two chief objec¬ 
tives; namely, to avoid demoralization, and to increase employ¬ 
ability. It IS worth noting that its faculty is not limited to certified 
teachers. It is also worth pointing out tliat the attendance at these 
JIC’s fluctuates with the ups and downs of the industrial situation. 
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It IS a very reliable barometer of unemployment conditions tlrrougli- 
out the country. 

A call comes for a tvoi \er. When an employer desires a worker, 
lie files notice witli the Bureau. Paienthctically, it may be stated that 
the British private employer really uses the Employment Bureau 
to obtain lus labor. Upon receiving the employer’s notice, the Bu¬ 
reau files it, and immediately calls tiie ),LC. A youth is sent imme¬ 
diately, and he repoits to the Bureau which sends him to the proper 
employer. If die youth continues on the job, he is assigned at the 
end of the first week. During his whole fiist half year of employ¬ 
ment he reports, usually in die evening, to what is called a Rota 
Committee. This Committee has two main purposes: one is to fol¬ 
low the youth’s progress in his line of work, and die other is to 
locate unscrupulous employers. 

The youth loses his joh. When this cakes place, the employer must 
forward the youth’s unemployment insiuancc caid to the Bureau im¬ 
mediately. Within SIX days the youth reports cither to die Bureau or 
to the Director of Child Welfare. He is returned to the and 
a record of die reason foi die loss of position, etc., is made on his 
card. If the youth in question is sixteen years of age and was em¬ 
ployed diirty weeks, he draws unemployment insurance through 
the Juvenile Employment Bureau. Upon i caching die age of eight¬ 
een, his records are transferred to the regular employment office, 
in order that his unemployment insurance and further vocational 
adjustments can be handled in the light of what has gone before 

OTHER ADJUSTMENT SERVICES NOT DIRECTLY RELATED 
TO EMPLOYMENT 

It must be clear from what has been said that in England a con¬ 
tinuous contact is kept with youth out of work as well as widi those 
placed in employment. Youth does not constitute a “lost genera¬ 
tion” in England. The British lealwe too that youth does not “live 
by bread alone" and that its tlionghts are “long, long thoughts." 
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Adjustment servicesj otlier tlian those directly related to employ¬ 
ment, are provided to take care ot youth needs and to solve the 
problem of youth delinquency. All of tliese services are related to 
education, just as are the employment services. The J.I.C. and its 
work for unemployed youth has already been described. Evening 
institutes, workers' education classes, and a maze of adult-education 
activities for those employed constitute another approach. Para¬ 
mount, however, is the Juvenile Organization Committee. 

The jiwemle 0 ) gamzation Committee. This is a voluntary com¬ 
mittee composed of tlie local educational leaders, club leaders, boy- 
and girl-scout directors, and representatives of social-welfare organ¬ 
izations. It is interesting to note that tire local education autliority 
employs a full-time secietary for the Committee. The J.O C. pro¬ 
vides a coordination of effort, along local youth-service lines, which 
is most admit able. Between forty and fifty per cent of all young 
people arc enrolled in some sort of voluntary social-scrvicc work. 
Commimity youth centers arc operated, experiments in the new 
housing estates are conducted, and the whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency is made a matter of community concern. 

The juvenile court When a boy is brought into juvenile court, 
there is, in the first place, no hearing unless a representative of the 
local education autliority is present The education officer presents 
the boy’s school record, his employment record, die results of his 
physical and mental examinations, as well as the record of the 
Juvenile Organization Committee, of which the local educator is, of 
course, also a member. The proposals of the local education author¬ 
ity are almost always adopted by the court. Usually the probation 
officer or some other representative of the Juvenile Organization 
Committee assumes responsibility for the boy’s future conduct. The 
law permits the court to designate die local education authority to 
act in place of the parent. What is more important than all of these 
details is the fact, substantiated by the record, that the system works, 
and works well. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Two things in the preceding outline of the British program for 
youth must have created an impression. First is the important posi¬ 
tion occupied by tlie local director of education, corresponding in 
this country to the superintendent oC schools. The British educator 
is just what his broad title implies. He is the director of die whole 
educational and cultural life of his community. All ciforts toward 
helping youth—education, clubs, medical care, unemployment in¬ 
surance, placement in industry, and follow-up work—are coordi¬ 
nated in his hands. 

The second fact is one a bit dilBcult for Americans to understand. 
We refer to tlie enormous amount of time and effort volunteered 
by local citizens, and especially by young people of the community. 
English society is as much interested that people give their time as it 
is that people pay tlieir taxes; and the two items are by no means 
unrelated, as taxpayers well know. 

Finally, it may be stated tliat the British program for youth is 
infinitely more coordinated tlian are our American efforts in the 
field of youth service up to tliis time. Guidance and adjustment 
service is provided for all British youth. Througii a coordinated 
plan, boys and girls are shifted from depressed areas, without tlie 
valuable human contacts—which youth needs so badly—being lost. 
Above all, most of this valuable youth guidance and adjustment 
work IS done indirectly and democratically which, it is submitted, 
is the only effective manner m which it can be done. 



HOW THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IS MAKING 
SOCIALISTS OF ITS PEOPLE 

GEORGE C. BOOTH 

Long Beach Juntor College, Long Beach, California 

On die surface the Mexican is the same person today that he was 
before the drafting of the Plan Sexenal at Queretaro in October 
1933. He IS, perhaps, a litde better fed, a trifle cleaner, but otherwise 
he shows few traits diat mark him as a sociahst The answer is that 
Mexican socialism is a long-iange philosophy diat will show its 
material changes ten, twenty, or even a hundred years from now. 
The Six-Year Plan, running from 1934 to 1940, is only the laying 
of the foundation; the raising of die main edifice will come latei on 
Before socialism can be put into practice on any extensive scale all 
the citizens must be trained to think and act socialistically, and 
giving that training is at present one of the biggest tasks of the 
Cardenas administration. 

Socialism as it is interpreted south of the Rio Bravo is a functional 
mixture of scientiflc socialism, as postulated by Marx and Engels, 
and a return to the communal social patterns of pre-Conquest 
Mexico. It IS a way of living rather than a frame of mind. Carleton 
Beals remarks: “Only in Mexico is there a definite semi-Socialistic 
current, but decidedly nationalistic in spirit, and very much cut to a 
Mexican, not Communist, pattern.”' Much of the land expropria¬ 
tion, to take only one example, is only a return to the rightful owners 
of epdos taken from them by Diaz and preceding despoilers and 
peddled to exploiters. 

The chief aim of Mexican socialism is an attempt to give each 
citizen a share of the national wealth that will enable him and his 
family to maintain a decent standard of living. To this is to be added 
sufficient training to make him a moial, intelligent, happy indi- 


' TAe Coining St) itggle joi Latin America (London Jonathan Cape, 1939)1 P 158 
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viclual. To bring this about the ideological leaders first of all aim 
for ethnic, psychological, and economic ecj^ualizadon for all. 

Such a program seems simple enough at first glance until one 
considers that of tlie almost twenty million inhabitants of Mexico 
some two milUon. speak no Spanish at ail and an equal number 
speak it as a tongue secondary to tl\c fifty or moie dialects of the 
country. Complicate this situation with the fact that the four hun¬ 
dred years following the Conquest saw tire Mexican conditioned to 
be a superstitious pawn, brutalized by inhuman labor, drunkenness, 
and vkcj and the path to be followed becomes more tenuous. Add 
to this the fact drat the per capita wealth of the Mexican is $192 
while that of the foreigners in Mexico before the expropriation was 
$22,350, and that in 1930 less than 3,000 persons owned 195,000,000 
of the best acres of Mexico* and the job ahead becomes herculean. 

To prepare for the impending battle the government is feverishly 
training every individual she can arouse or reach. To do this she has 
drafted every technique known to her for die formation of public 
opinion. She has mobilized a corps of socialist school teachers with 
a constantly ramifying school system. Mexico uses materialist art, 
music and dancing, the radio, and various types of festivals and cele¬ 
brations for leaching the people. To see how she is using these in¬ 
strumentalities let us examine them in order. 

THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Mexican education is being integrated from the kindergarten to 
the university in one well-articulated system. The Mexican kinder¬ 
garten IS a social welfare as well as an educational center. Its purpose 
is to help care for the children of working mothers, to add to the 
physical health of the child through rest, sunshine, and dietary cor¬ 
rections, and to start the work of socialistic indoctrination. The 
work is carried on through free games and activities, the use of 
drawing, sand tables, conversations, and trips to laboratories, fac- 

* Waiiuel Palacvos, "El Sigmflcaclo tie ]» Educaci^n ScKjalista," p. 2r 
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tones, workshops, and to the homes o£ workers. If the child is from 
a moderately well-to-do home he is to be made conscious of the 
conditions under which his less fortunate brother lives. If he comes 
from the poorest type of home the environment of the kindergarten 
IS expected to arouse in him the need for a simple, economical, hy¬ 
gienic, moral, and aesthetic home cleanliness; better health habits 
and a knowledge of nature are stressed. Nature study is considered 
of prime importance because it begins the training in a rational 
concept of nature, it makes the child conscious of the natural needs 
and benefits of the country, and it adds to the child’s collection of 
specific information upon which he can later build scientific gen¬ 
eralizations. Study is made of seasonal changes, of the superficial 
habits of insects, birds, and animals, and of the need to conserve 
natural resources through the saving and planting of trees and 
shrubs Patriotism is inculcated through teaching respect for the 
flag, from historical stories, and from trips to museums and arche¬ 
ological centers of interest. 

The primary schools fall into three classes: rural, semi-urban, and 
urban. Rural primary schools are of four years’ duration while the 
semi-urban and urban may contain two cycles, the four-year and 
an upper cycle of two years. At the completion of the four-year rural 
school the student may enter the regional rural school where he 
specializes in agricultural problems for two years. Those students 
who desire to be rural teachers may then go tlirough the third year 
of die school. In the cities the graduates of the four-year elementary 
school may either enter special vocational courses or continue 
through the upper two years of the primary school. Graduates of the 
six-year elementary school are ready for the technical and vocational 
schools, the secondary schools, or the five-year normal school. Grad¬ 
uates of the secondary school may enter the higher technical and 
vocational schools, the pieparatory school, or the supeiior normal. 
At the completion of the preparatory school the student is ready for 
the university Something of the growth of die schools can be meas- 
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Lired when one considers that there were 282,253 students in the 
rural schools in 1929 and 737,329 pupils in 1936. 

The two characteristics dtat every socialist school in Mexico has 
are practicality and socialization. Frequently one hears the criticism 
made that die schools in Mexico arc simply vocational-training 
centers. Such a statement cannot be refuted, for it is true, But they 
are different from vocational schools in most other countries. The 
student is not only taught to be a moie productive member of so¬ 
ciety; he IS taught daily, almost hourly, to remember tiiat he is pro¬ 
ducing something to be used by society. Profit and exploitation are 
held up as the constant bugaboos that he js to avoid. The motto of 
the big government agricultural school at Chapingo is “Exploit die 
earth, not your brother who is upon it.” This polemic almost always 
takes a constructive form rather tlian a form of hatred. In other 
words, die products of the worker’s labor is glorified by both art 
and music. The schools of Mexico arc schools of action and work, 
but action and work that are in themselves of value to society. 

It would take a volume to describe the work of the schools but 
we can at least list some of the special centers that are adding to the 
work described. There are in various parts of die republic the 
Schools of the Children of the Army. Thousands of children of 
soldiers and officers are going to these primary schools wlicre the 
government provides for the complete living expenses of those at¬ 
tending. There are thirty regional training schools where again the 
government pays all living expenses of chosen students who are 
training to be superior farmers and rural teachers. It would seem 
to be safe to estimate that 80 per cent of the work done here is man¬ 
ual and practical. Almost every school of any given type maintains 
a night school where adults come to learn better techniques o£ labor, 
farming, and handicrafts. In addition there are cultural centers 
where music, regional dancing, and art arc expenencecl. 

Perhaps one of the most revolutionary of the Mexican educational 
ypes is the Cultural Missions which travel from place to place. 
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generally staying eight weeks at a time, raising the level of the 
school teachers in service as well as making specific contributions 
to tlie people of the locality. The primary purpose of the Cultural 
Mission is to better the primary-school teacher, culturally and pro¬ 
fessionally, including academic traming and guidance in educa¬ 
tional techniques. He is actually taught to read and write better, 
and is given furtlier training in arithmetic, geography, and other 
subjects. The technical training of the maestro is improved; he is 
taught the elements of scientific agriculture, care and feeding of 
animals, farm industries and meclianics. Naturally this training, 
given in such a short time, will be of the most elementary type. 
However, die missioners believe that the mere teaching of die value 
of cultivation, irrigation, and rotation of crops will be a cultural 
advance of hundreds of years from the theory of setting up rain 
gods, having seed blessed, and holding festivals for good crops while 
the seed is planted in poorly plowed ground and never cultivated, 
weeded, or irrigated. The Mission also proposes to give the instruc¬ 
tors a proletarian consciousness and a feeling of personal responsi¬ 
bility in the creation of a new order. They are to be fired like the 
ancient crusaders with a zeal to build a new world, but unlike the 
crusaders they are to call upon reason and brotherhood instead of 
blind emotion, fanaticism, and bloodshed. 

Another front on which the government is advancing in its pro¬ 
gram of building toward a socialist society is in the field of Indian 
education. For four centuries the Indian in Mexico has remained 
unconquered and unassimilated. True, he has been defeated and 
harried and dispossessed and enslaved, but he has never been con¬ 
quered. This does not mean that the Mexican Indian is a fierce, 
untractable creature. On the contrary, he is usually a sensitive, ar¬ 
tistic individual, finely attuned to nature. He has been bestialized, 
in many cases, by contact with a civilization that was morally and 
intellectually inferior to his own. 

Today the Indian remains to be reckoned with. He is not a savage, 
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waiting to ambush travelers and scalp his enemies. He has retired 
as fai into nature and as fai into himself as possible. His resistance 
is passive, he is a biake on the vehicle of progress. Mexico’s problem 
IS to incorporate the Indian into the life of the country, to make him 
an individual, to give him back the leason that has been denied 
him. 

Mexico uses die rural school and the Indian Center to help die 
Indian realize his full possibilities. The Indian Center is not a school 
in the traditional or classical undcistanding of the term. It might 
bettei be called a cultural community, for the purpose is almost en¬ 
tirely one of social and cultural propaganda and training. It does not 
compete with the escuela rural which is being established in increas¬ 
ing numbers in Indian communities. The Center takes students of 
an older age and attempts to move them forward at an accelerated 
pace of development. The aim of the Center is to “streamline” evo¬ 
lution. Boys between die ages of fourteen and twenty and girls be¬ 
tween die ages of twelve and eighteen are enrolled in the Center. 
The first step in the education of Indian youdi is to teach them 
Spanish Afterward the students are taught to build their own 
houses, not as an academic exercise but for the purpose of having 
a home. The students merely live and go their daily round of work¬ 
ing, singing, dancing, playing games, and getting on with com¬ 
rades. The only difference between die life in the intonado and in 
an advanced community is the fact that the students are guided 
rapidly and naturally into more advanced techniques. There is just 
enough instruction and group work to remove die learning from 
tlie field of trial and error. In reality the Center is almost purely a 
school of work. Students are not the graduates of the luial schools 
but those who have been missed by the schools. 

The Department of Indigenous Education makes the point con¬ 
stantly diat die centers are not an end in themselves, diey are not a 
permanent form of education, they are rather a means to biidge the 
gap between pre-Conquest cultures and twentieth-centiny prob- 
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lems. The aim is the same as that in every department of the present 
Mexican, government—to keep the best of the Indian characteristics 
and habits and to add the most modern techniques of production. 
Machinery is brought to the centers and its use is taught to the In¬ 
dians, but the tliought always uppermost m the minds of the teachers 
and often expressed by them is that the machine is for the use of man. 
The Indians are taught the usual lessons of modern socialization: 
the land is theirs, they must take it, keep it, and work it in the most 
efficient manner possible. They must not make production a god 
and themselves slaves to effiaency; on the other hand, they must 
release themselves from the slavery to the maiz. They must not 
work from daylight until dark with primitive tools to raise a small 
crop of low-grade corn so their wives can spend all the day and half 
die night grinding the corn meal m a primitive mill. They are 
taught to raise diversified crops by using horses or mules, a steel 
plow, and other modern tools by forming agricultural credit coop¬ 
eratives and borrowing the money from the government. They are 
taught to form cooperatives that unite with national groups for the 
marketing of the crops advantageously. These techniques are not 
taught in lectures or speeches; die young men and women actually 
do all diese filings under tlie direction of their teachers, and the 
organizations they form are not junior groups or school groups— 
they are actually functioning cooperatives 
The students usually stay two or three years in the centro. When 
they leave they may do one of two things: they can return to their 
own families which may be some distance away and put into prac¬ 
tice the lessons learned, or the student may settle down as a part of 
the Indian Center, and build his house with the help of his friends 
in the group and with the active help of the faculty. Here he may 
marry and become a part of a community that knows how to work 
together, play together, and m general live together in an intelligent 
fashion. When the time comes that the community is a large, well- 
knit group, living the principles of scientific socialism, the faculty 
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of the internado will quietly move out so as to disturb no part of 
the social machinery, and start a new center in a location that has 
not felt the impact of the new education. 

REVOLUTIONARY ART AS A *100L lOR TLACIIING SOCIALISM 

The poetry of Shelley has been called Godwin’s Political Justice 
set to meter; so the painting of the piolciarian artists of Mexico— 
Josi^ Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera, Alfaro Siqueiros, Carlos Me¬ 
rida, Fermin Revueltas, Maximo Pacheco, and dozens of others— 
may be called Mexican socialism pictoriahzed. Their art is interna¬ 
tional, yet It IS supremely American; that is to say, it is Mexican. 
The ideology, the symbols, the techniques have been found tliat 
are part of die country and yet they curiously fit into the Marxian 
cosmos. The Mexican has his centmies-okl proverb from Netza- 
hualcoyotl, Aztec poet king, "The land belongs to him who works 
It with his hands.” The spontaneous uprisings in Mexico from the 
time of tlie Conquest were practically always over the same thing— 
land. Zapata has become the artistic a[ 50 theosis of the national urge 
for tieri a y Ubertad —land and liberty. The wistful peasant that one 
encounters in so much of Mexican art, both student and profes¬ 
sional, symbolizes tlie desire of the campesino to own a little corner 
of the fatherland. 

The armed farmer is anotlier stylized figure that is portrayed 
often. The importance of education in tlie social order is stressed 
repeatedly in the murals of the monumental artists as well as in the 
other forms of the plastic arts. The beauty of Mexico and the dignity 
of her people arc presented in an effort to teach self-respect and love 
of country. Labor in all its forms is shown as a thing of beauty. 
Rivera particularly has one Icitmotiv^—that is the use of modern 
machinery in all his landscapes. Thus he hopes to make the country 
conscious of the need for modern teclmlqucs. There is none of the 
sentimentality of the bourgeois artists who portray the old, the out¬ 
moded, and the purely picturesque. 
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Music and dancing play their part in making socialists of the 
Mexicans, as does art. Regional songs and dances from all parts of 
the country are collected and collated by the department of educa¬ 
tion. They are then published and sent to the schools where they 
are taught to the students and adults. Music and dancing are looked 
to as morale builders, as expressions of the emotional surge that is 
in tlie individual Peihaps die real forte of music is to dignify every¬ 
thing that is truly Mexican. It aims to undo the work of European 
music in Mexico which has tended to glorify tlie cultuie of Europe 
and to deprecate that of indigenous Mexico. In addition it tends to 
have a moralizing influence, it gets the folk away from the cantinas 
and fulqueriaSf traditional centers of debasing escapism, and gives 
them new cultural and aesthetic centers. 

From this brief review it will be seen that Mexico has dedicated 
every activity for the formation of public opinion to the work of 
“redeeming the proletariat” through making them conscious of the 
social program of the nation, Education, art, music, and dancing are 
working to make the Indian and peasant intelligent, self-respecting 
citizens who will work toward anew society, a society that glorifies 
useful work but that does not make a fetish of that work. Thus 
education in Mexico is a constant causation in which it hopes to 
produce better individuals who will produce a better society. This 
society will in turn produce better individuals until gradually the 
socialist state will be reached. 



SUMMARY OF CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING 
“THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK**^ 

In the February 1939 issue of this JournaLj the following state¬ 
ment appeared in an article entitled “Sociology and Social Work” 
by Miss Rhea K. Boardman: 

The early Christian church was concerned with a problem which we 
hear discussed today. The diurch stated that relief should be separated 
from the state and that the church should be the agency to which the 
needy and afflicted should apply for succor "With all due respect to the 
early church) it must be said that its part in the program was to some ex¬ 
tent a selfish one. The church realized that jt would be able to get more 
converts if it would help people who were sick and poor. 

Dr. John Coogan, Professor of Sociology, Detroit University, ad¬ 
dressed the following letter to Miss Boardman; 

In your thought-provoking article you say ... (quoting above para¬ 
graph) . I have a very particular interest in this matter; and since you cite 
no evidence for this statement, I should be exceptionally grateful for such 
evidence. 

Miss Boardman replied as follows: 

I am glad that you are interested in my article and can direct you to two 
sources that may help m substantiating the points that you bring out In 
Chapter 13 of Stuart Queen’s book, Social Wor\ in the Light of History, 
and Chapter 33 in Outlines of Sociology by John Lewis Gillan and Frank 
W. Blackman, you will find the discussion of the church and its place m 
the beginning of social case work 

In the graduate schools of social work which I have attended, the rela¬ 
tionship of the church and social case work was discussed so many times 
that I did not feel that the statements I made in my article would be new 
or startling. It was not my intention to disparage church work, but simply 
to bring out the fact chat the church, in some instances, considered the 

^Th« entire correspondence from which Uic excerpts in the following pages arc quoted was 
submitted to Professor Paul H Furfey, of the Catholic University of America, who is a nieni- 
ber of the Editorial Council of The Jouskal, to Miss Boardman, and to Professor Coogan. 
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work with the poor and afflicted to be more closely allied to their program 
than that of other community agenaes. 

If you should care to discuss this with me further, I should be glad to 
hear from you. 

To this letter Professor Coogan replied in part; 

I hope you may now be able to direct me to a more satisfactory docu- 
mentation of your disparaging reference to the “early Christian church” 
than you furnished in your kind letter o£ March 29 . 

What I wish is histone justification of your statement that the early 
Christian church “stated that relief (of the needy and afflicted) should be 
separated from the State ” Also that the early church’s “part in the pro¬ 
gram was to some extent a selfish one.” I am repeating my request because 
in your letter you content yourself with a general reference to two chap¬ 
ters o£ sociological texts which you think “may help in substantiating the 
points that you bring out.” In view of the fact that you say this as a mere 
surmise, I do not feel that a sincere inquirer should be left to spend more 
time than I have already spent consulting various editions in vain search 
of the proof in question, searching, you will recall, to prove an anti- 
Chnstian remark which—being yours—you had been asked to document 

I quite agree with you that such slurs upon the early Christian church 
are neither new nor startling. It has become quite common in certain aca¬ 
demic circles for dishonorable motivation to be attributed to that Church 
for social works which in themselves force admiration. One may thus be 
forced to say, with Dr, S. P. Breckinridge, of Chicago University, that 
“Nowhere in antiquity is there evidence of the establishment of large-scale 
institutions for the sick and the destitute, a development which character¬ 
ized the Christian church from its inception ” But it still remains possible 
to impute to the pioneers of those soaal institutions a motivation which 
will gratify the anti-Chnstian 

Especially in view of your kindly invitation to a discussion of this mat¬ 
ter, 1 repeat my request for your documentation. 

The concl uding letter of Miss Boardman is quoted below: 

Just a note to acknowledge your letter of April ist. 

I am sorry that we find ourselves in such disagreement. I am afraid that 
It will not be profitable to pursue our discussions further However, since 
It is obvious that our differences of opinion are based, not so much upon 
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factSj as on the intei preiatjon o[ those facts, I thank you again for the let¬ 
ters you have wrillcn me. 

In a lettei addressed to Dean E. George Payne, editor-in-chief of 
Thl Journal, Piofessor Coogan reviewed the correspondence with 
Miss Boardman and stated: 

I am sure. Dr. Payne, that you will agree that an author of an offensive 
statement of supposed fact, in an educational maga/une appealing for 
general suppoic, may reasonably he expected to prove her statement to 
certitude, not merely express the liope that by following her reading direc¬ 
tions the dissatisfied subscriber may perhaps be able to draw up an 
indictment to substantiate her charge. Profcssoi Boardman has closed her 
correspondence with the remark that “it is obvious that out differences of 
opinion are based, not so much upon facts, as on the interpietation of those 
facts." The fact remains, howevci, that she has left me without even a 
shadow of substantiation of her factual charge that the early Christian 
church “stated that relief (of the needy and afflicted) should be separated 
from the State." Also that the early church’s “part in the program was to 
some extent a selfish one." 

Dean Payne stated the editorial position of The Journal in his 
reply: 

I wonder if the best method of handling it would not be for you to 
write whatever statement you might wish, within limits, m answer to Dr. 
Boardman. Our columns are open to the sociologists in the country. Actu¬ 
ally the editor docs not take responsibility for the point of view of an au¬ 
thor. However, we do lean backwards in the attempt to correct any 
mistakes or misstatements. 

Professor Coogan accepted Dean Payne’s invitation and sub¬ 
mitted the following statement: 

My objections to Dr. Boardman’s charges resolve themselves into a 
matter of fact and a matter of social utility. As to the fact, a somewhat 
more than ordinary familiarity with early Christian history leaves me 
surprised at the charge that any state was then so devoted to care for the 
needy and the afflicted that even a selfish church would urge a discontinu¬ 
ance in the interest of her own monopoly control. My own impression of 
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the fact of such relief is that of Dr. S. P. Breckinridge. (Quotation same as 
Cited above.) If the zealous new church is known to have so soon found 
the indifferent old state an embarrassing rival in the work of social relief, 
that fact should be provable from historical documents. 

Also, it the church had made that unproved demand for a monopoly 
of social relief work, “thinking to gain more converts if it could help 
people who were sick and poor,” would this zeal for converts be properly 
called “selfish” ? Is the seeking of mfluencc with others, to be used for the 
benefit of those others, properly called “selfish”? Is a mother’s backbreak¬ 
ing labor for her child “selfish” because after all it ts her child and she may 
hope some day for a return of love? In any case, what constructive pur¬ 
pose, may I ask, is served by this slurring of Christianity ? What spirit has 
ever meant so much for social reform as the Christian spiiit ? Where have 
we been taught so much of human kindlmess, of world brotherhood, of 
respect for the weak too helpless to demand it? Whence even have we this 
thing we call democracy, except from Christianity of which die then 
President Hadley of Yale University could say, "Not only was the Church 
in the Middle Ages the most democratic institution m Europe, but the 
ideals of the Church had taught men to exercise that sort of liberty which 
makes democracy possible.” And Walter Lippmann reminds us, “The 
liberties we talk about defending today were established by men who took 
their conception of man from the great central religious tradition of 
Western civilization, and the liberties we inherit can almost certainly not 
survive the abandonment of that tradition.” If, then, democracy is so 
indebted to Christianity for its origin, is it unreasonable to ask whether 
those educators who so easily slur Christianity are working for a social 
order contemptuous too of democracy? 

You will not expect me, instating my reaction to the slurs of Dr Board- 
man’s statements, to run through the history of the early Christian church 
to prove positively that she was not guilty of the unsubstantiated charges 
in question I shall content myself with a commentary on the author’s 
own explanation of how the offensive remarks came to be made. “In the 
graduate schools of social work (she tells us) which I have attended, the 
relationship of the church and social case work was discussed so many 
times that 1 did not feci that the statements I made in my article would be 
new or startling ” I hope it will not seem unkind if I here lament such 
uncritical reliance on the unproved right of the mass of American profes¬ 
sors to speak as authorities on Christian history and institutions Dr, 
Alexis Carrell reinforces the warning of the danger of such horizontal 
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dogmatizing after perpendicular specialization, when he remarks ”TI, 
mere eminent thcspeciahst, themoredangcroiis he is, Scientists Sn I 
«nk,„gly distinguished themselves by gfeat discoveries or uS „ ™ 
tionsoftencometobehevethai their 

In her uncritical acceptance o£ her forinci mcninrc' nne i 
upon Christ^nityy Dr. Bonrdman was, I hcheve, made the vLt^ 
time-spirit. This time-spirit for some sliange reason is once amin cf 
vinced that by science Ch.islianity has bm, pronounced S e 
though so competent a scientist as Di. Alexis Cniieil cm r II Vi!’ " 

civilization the very ■'motlier of modem sdmS s, T 
- suggest that'ice should leave 
river of knowledge has too often turned back upoiutser 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journa.l may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in \tndred 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 

RESEARCH ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE AND WAR 

The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, at its annual 
meeting in September 1937, set up a committee on the psychology of 
peace and war. It was proposed that the committee conduct and encour¬ 
age research on relevant problems, with the expectation of publishing the 
second yearbook of the Society in the Spring of 1940.*^ The members of 
the committee were Drs. J E. Brown, University of Kansas; Ralph G und- 
lach, University of Washington; Ralph White, University of Iowa; and 
Ross Stagner, University of Akron, chairman 

The committee has concentrated on the study of psychological aspects 
of national wars, as the type most prevalent and most probaHe for some 
time to come. It has circularized several hundred prominent persons in 
the fields of history, economics, political science, sociology, and interna¬ 
tional law with a questionnaire on war prevention. The suggestions 
which were heavily favored by these experts were as follows t reduction of 
tariff barriers; opening up raw materials to all nations equitably; dev elop¬ 
ing tolerance for foreign ideas, setting international above national val¬ 
ues in the schools, nationalizing the munitions industry, teaching the 
needlessness of past wars, etc. They rejected armaments as a way to peace; 
opposed the Ludlow Amendment and the Oxford Oath. There was no 
clear majority in favor of either “collective security” or “isolation” as these 
terms have been used recently. 

This study has been paralleled with a survey of several thousand aver¬ 
age citizens. The purpose of this work is to find which elements in the 
population seem to havethe most nearly correct orientation on the preven¬ 
tion of war, and try to determine how it happens that they do This study 
IS not complete. 

From an entirely different angle the committee has worked to obtain 
the collaboration of a number of psychoanalysts They are collecting ob- 

^ Tins statement is provided through the courtesy of Dr Ross Stagner, Society for the Psy¬ 
chological Study of Social Issues, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
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servations upon patients undcfgoiiig analysis to try to ascci tain the deeper 
motives which give power to such emotional attachments as patriotism. 

Is it true that persons having feelings of inferiority and weakness are 
likely to endorse the idea of a strong army and navy as a soit of compen¬ 
satory reaction? It is hoped that this study will throw light on the prob¬ 
lem. 

In the field of child psycliologyj obsei vacions arc being made on groups 
of boys who play together under circumstances which make possible con¬ 
flicts of interest, shortage of raw materials, etc. Several “wars" have oc¬ 
curred. Data are being gathered as to the kind of gioup organization most 
likely to precipitate aggression, internal hostility and its projection upon 
the outgroup, etc. 

A number of volunteers in the Spanish civil war aie to be interviewed 
m an attempt to determine the kind of personality likely to accept partici¬ 
pation in war as a tolerable form of activity. 

Studies of attitude towaid war, towaid national policies, toward for¬ 
eigners, etc., among college students and adults liavc also been conducted. 
The significance of these is hard to state until we get mote analytic data 
on the dynamics of such attitudes. The role of the schools, the R.O.T.C., 
newspaper propaganda, etc., will be estimated in relation to these vaiious 
attitudes when we feel that we undcistand how they arc foimccl and what 
significance they have. 

Another phase of the work of the committee has been in the study of 
the memoirs of diplomats and military figures. This work is made difli- 
cuU by the fact that memoirs rarely tell the “truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but," It is expected, however, to extend any hypotheses formed 
from the analytic study of everyday persons and attempt to apply them to 
an explanation of diplomatic behavior. It is interesting to note that a Brit¬ 
ish Psychological Research Comimtice has already advocated that every 
public official ought to be required to submit to a thoroughgoing psycho¬ 
analysis before being allowed to serve. 

The committee has been handicapped by working in a field which has 
raiely been approached from the psychological angle, and also by lack of 
funds to finance the ambitious research programs needed to make really 
significant progress. Its members believe, nevertheless, that some impor¬ 
tant new material will be made available as a result of their investigations. 
Especially, they hope to be able to chart the psychological aspects of this 
problem sufficiently well that future research by individuals and groups 
will be facilitated and encouraged, 



BOOK REVIEWS 


The Reconquest of Mexico, by Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl Lon¬ 
don, New York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1939, 
384 pages, $3.00. 

The joint authors have pioduccd in this biography of President L^zaro 
Cdrdenas one of the most valuable and informative books on the Mexican 
contemporary scene since the appearance of Gruening’s Mexico and Us 
Hentage in 1928. 

Skillfully interweaving the story of the life of Mexico’s leading states¬ 
man with an account of his country’s past period of upheaval, civil war, 
and reconstruction, the Weyls quickly lead up to the winning of the 
presidency by Cardenas. The writeis then devote, with critical though 
sympathetic understanding, the major portion of the book to what will 
be for some time the definitive analysis of the much-discussed administra¬ 
tion of Cdrdenas, touching not only upon his official acts but also upon 
the conflict of church and state, the politics and economics of oil expiopri- 
atlon, and the sociological implications of the new agrarian collectives, 
the new power of organized labor, the health and “socialist” education 
program, and Mexico’s road to socialism. 

We U 7 w Built America, by Carl Wittke. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939,528 pages. 

No nation is comparable to the United States in the character of its 
population since every country of the world has contributed its people to 
the total of our citizenship and m some way has influenced our composite 
culture While the original culture of the country was Anglo-Saxon and 
Its vitality has persisted as die background of the present culture, the 
national personality is determined by the numerous cultural strains that 
have gradually insinuated themselves into the America of today. The 
national life is unique because of the variety of cultural strains that make 
up the whole. 

Moreover, the acculturation has not taken place without its tragedies 
because of the resistance to the immigtant groups and the social heritages 
they brought with them from long historical backgrounds, radically dif¬ 
ferent fiom the original Anglo-Saxon groups that gave direction to the 
national development. While the original inhabitants regarded the coun- 
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try as “The Land of the Oppressed,” and welcomed the newcomers with 
“open arms,” they at the same time resented the cultural differences and 
sought to assimilate the immigrant groups mto the social life with as little 
trace of the original personality traits as possible. They regarded the dif. 
ferent traditions as highly undesirable. They, therefore, expected the 
immigrant groups to break completely with their own tiaditions. Since 
such a break was impossible, the social adjustment became acute and 
often tragic. 

Recently, however, our students of the problems of immlgiant adjust¬ 
ment and more significantly our leaders of social thought have seen the 
futility of attempting to eradicate the cultural traditions of the immigrant 
groups. They have furthermore discovered that our national character 
and greatness depend upon the understanding, appreciation, and preser¬ 
vation of the numerous cultures brought to our shores. It is, therefore, 
this conception that gives significance to the book under review. The 
author has presented, and more adequately than has been presented 
before, the significance of the various immigrant peoples in building 
twentieth-century America. No one can read this book without a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of immigrant contributions and no one 
interested in the future of our democracy should fail to read the book. 

William Penn as Social Philosopher, by Edwakd Cordyn Odert 
Beatty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, xiii -|- 338 
pages. 

In this well-documented volume the author presents the ideas and 
ideals which seem to have directed or motivated ’William Penn m his 
career as a "fearless advocate of religious toleration,” as an exponent of 
universal peace, as a political idealist, as an empire builder, and as a gieat 
humanitarian The chapters conform closely to the three points of view 
selected by the author tor handling Penn’s social philosophy; viz., that of 
the political theorist and statesman (11 to "VI), that of die economic man 
(VII to IX), and finally as a social idealist and humanitarian (X to XII). 
The author points out many inconsistencies within the thought structure 
Itself and particularly m its relation to Penn’s actions. Me characterizes 
Penn as a pragmatist saying “his ideology often rationalized his desires.” 
The following chapters may well be singled out for special interest, 
“Builder of a New "Utopia,” “Cosmopolitan Pacifist,” “Defender of Prop¬ 
erty and Wealth," and "Friend of die Indians.” 
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Penn’s views on education mark him as “far in advance o£ his time.” 
The author evidences throughout a familiarity with the voluminous 
literature on Penn and a power of selectivity and a marshaling of evidence 
which commend his conclusions to the reader. These are set forth at the 
close of each chapter and m a final epilogue. 

Labor and Democracy, by William Green. Princeton; Princeton 
University Press, 1939,194 pages, $2.50. 

To William Green, the leader of the American Federation of Labor, the 
American labor movement, with all its shortcomings and imperfections, 
is the keystone of democracy in our national life. This general theme, 
embroidered with variations, constitutes the rather slim volume that 
serves as a sort of apologia for both Mr. Green and the American Federa¬ 
tion. The story of the development of collective bargaining as a means for 
the solution of problems arising out of the employer-employee relation¬ 
ship is told and with it is entwined the story of the career of Mr. Green 
from those eaily days when he first began to occupy office in the United 
Mine Workers’ Union. Mr, Green devotes much space to the problems of 
social security and to the place of government in labor relations. The book 
is a valuable contribution in that it is the statement of one of the directing 
forces in the world of labor. 

World Communism, by F, Borkenau. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1939,442 pages, $3.75. 

This study attempts an unbiased and objective approach to the evolu¬ 
tion and the activity of the Communist International through historical 
and sociological analysis. The Communist International, being an im¬ 
portant political force, arouses violent political passions, both among its 
adherents and its adversaries And a history of the Comintern is the more 
necessary today because the communists themselves, owing to the rapid 
and violent changes of their policies, do not like to recall, during one 
phase, what they have thought and done in earlier phases. Communism 
is not one of those stable forces which are today what they were decades 
ago. It has repeatedly changed its whole policy, all its leading staffs, has 
risen high and fallen deep; and these evolutions are not yet at an end. 
These In short are the theses of the author of this somewhat undocumented 
volume which seeks to trace the activities of communism throughout the 
world. The author was himself a member of the German Communist 
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Party from 1921 to 1929. His interpretations of the facts of his study arc 
open to question and one wonders how unbiased and impartial a man 
who has worked in the Communist International and broken with it can 
be. The book itself is mclincd to be rather ponderous readingv 

Business Education—Bastc Principles and Tiends, by Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 3939, 344 
pages, |2 00. 

This IS a sound, sane, and connprchcnsive study of some of the funda¬ 
mental aspects of business education in modern Ameiica. Dr. Tonne very 
carefully indicates the aims and objectives of both vocational business 
education and nontechnical business education. Recent trends in the 
broad field of business education arc evaluated and the author succinctly 
points the way to progress m this important field. The chapter "Guidance 
in Business Education" is especially fine for it is characterized by a realism 
that IS too seldom found m discussions on guidance. The volume is ade¬ 
quately suited as a text for those in the business-education curricula of 
teacher-tramuig institutions. 

Blac)(^ Workers and the New Unions, by Horace R. Cayton and 
George S. Mitchell. Chapel Hill j University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938,473 pages, S4.00, 

This IS the third in a series of studies projected in 1933 by a special 
Committee on Negroes in the Economic Reconstruction. This study is 
completed at a time when class interests and class solidarity as well as 
class conflict have immeasurably broken down racial lines of demarcation. 
The authors have mcludecl not only employer-labor relationships of both 
white and Negro labor, but also the interrelationship of white and Negro 
■workers m the same industries. The three chosen as representative types 
are the iron and steel and the packing industries and the railroad car 
shops. 

It 18 a factual study, yet the data are interpreted in terms of basic eco¬ 
nomic and social meanings. The authors are convinced that effective re¬ 
adjustment is dependent upon the extent of unioniz.ition of Negro labor 
and present three recommendations: to inciease and strengthen favorable 
■union sentiment 111 the Negro community; to break down the racial 
prejudice of white ■workers and union oiTicials; and to provide resources 
for the unionization of Negro workers in the Negro community. 
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EDITORIAL 

Every field of human knowledge that seeks to be a science has 
sprung from a theoretical and philosophical approach to the prob¬ 
lems it attempts to solve. Thus physics developed from metaphysics, 
chemistry from alchemy, and astronomy from astrology. Biology 
gradually freed itself from the earlier inhibitive influence of theol¬ 
ogy. Psychology evolved from the tangled direads of educational 
theory and the speculative analyses of human motives and instinc¬ 
tive drives. 

The second step in tlie evolution of scientific fields of study is the 
development of research to refine the concepts and determine basic 
laws and principles. Thus crude workrooms, at times, as in the case 
of chemistry, hidden from tlie view of those who believed that re¬ 
search workers in diis field were consorting with the devil and his 
“black magic,’* have given way to elaborately equipped research 
laboratories. Pyschology has not advanced as far as the earlier 
sciences into this second step, but research and experiment are play¬ 
ing a continually more dominant role in determining the laws of 
human behavior. 

The third and final step, achieved frequently with great difficulty 
and usually against the opposition of those who pursue science for 
science’s sake, is its application to the modification of die cultural 
environment of mankind. Thus have developed industrial chemis¬ 
try, physical engineering, and bacteriology. Here psychology has 
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kept pace wvtii tlie otlier fields of knowledge in. tile development o£ 
such applied fields as child and adolescent beliavior, social psychol¬ 
ogy, and educational psychology. 

This seemingly irrelevant and unavoidably superficial pen sketch 
of the major steps in die evolution of human knowledge is a neces¬ 
sary backdrop against which to appraise die growth of sociology. 
It, too, had its origin in a theoretical and scmiphilosophical ap¬ 
proach to die study of social rclationsliips. Unfortunately, its earliest 
apostles—Comte and Spencer—thought that it might aspire to the 
elite circle of the sciences by borrowing its terms and its concepts 
from the physical and biological fields.lt is futile to decry diese early 
pioneers whose works were but die reflection of their time when the 
humanities had been temporarily submerged in the rising sweep of 
the sciences. 

One may well decry, however, the fact that diere are many in the 
field of sociology today who have not emerged from this initial 
stage, who are still primarily concerned with the endless verbiage 
of definitions; who are content to formulate their theoretical analy¬ 
ses from swivel-chair retreats far removed from the turmoil, the 
laughter, and the sighs of humans in constant interaction; and who 
fear that the unpredictability of the human material of sociological 
research will refute their painstaking efforts to make sociology a 
science by verbalistic hypotheses. The number in this group is fortu¬ 
nately decreasing although there are still youthful aspirants who 
revert to the definidonal emphasis in aaciology. 

Beginning with the first decade of this century, sociology entered 
into the second phase of its development. Isolated researches in cul¬ 
tural anthropology were udlized as the factual material from which 
to postulate the forces of social control. Group, institutional, and 
community patterns of behavior were studied by die newly devel¬ 
oped techniques of case studies, behavior analyses, and social base 
maps. Despite the continual refinement of the instruments of re¬ 
search, there is, and by the very nature of the variability of the 
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human species will remainj a wider gap between experimental find¬ 
ings and exact laws and principles than in the pure sciences or even 
m certain fields of psychology. Such a statement does not minimize 
the significance of sociological research but ratlier enhances its value 
by a recognition of its inherent limitations. 

As in the odier fields^ so too in sociology, tliere has been resistance 
in some quarters to die application of its findings to the realistic 
problems of social interaction and soaal control. That this resistance 
has been largely broken down—fortunately for sociology—is in¬ 
dicated by such studies as the motion-picture mvestigation, the re¬ 
searches in the field of delinquency, and the increasing number of 
community and regional investigations. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology was established to fur¬ 
ther the advance of sociology into this third step: die application of 
sociological concepts and principles to the field of education. Tins 
issue, ^‘Sociology’s Contribution to Secondary Education,” and the 
succeeding number on “Sociology’s Contribution to Elementary 
Education” seek to describe the extent to which this application has 
been translated into concrete terms in the development and redi¬ 
rection of public education. 


Francis J Brown 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
Yor}( Vnivershy 

The post'World War period has been one of rapid transition for 
tlie American secondary school, The most obvious factor in this 
change is the unprecedented increase in high-school population 
from approximately two and one-half million in 1920 to more than 
six and one-half million in 1939, or a change in the per cent of six¬ 
teen- and seventeen-year-olds who arc in higli school from less than 
twenty-five per cent in 1920 to more than sixty per cent in 1939. 
Although this percentage varies witli different sections of the coun¬ 
try and is lower among rural than among urban childrenj die 
teacher and school administrator face a markedly different school 
population than that of the immediate postwar years. 

A second factor that has made modification in secondary educa¬ 
tion essential is the change in vocational outlook for its graduates. 
In the years immediately following tlie war, the holding power of 
the school was some, indication of its effectiveness, since the school 
was forced to compete with the job to retain its students; today, the 
teen-age youth is glad of the sense of security provided by the school 
and is willing to postpone as long as possible the fruitless search for 
employment. As the iron hand and the electric eye have taken the 
place of the less efficient human hands and eyes, two results have 
followed: the number of unskilled jobs has decreased and tliose that 
remain have sunk to an even more monotonous and hence socially 
undesirable level; and employment in other than manual labor has 
become more specialized and more selective at the same time that 
it has become more attractive to youth. The development of these 
two trends concurrently gives the graduates of the modern second¬ 
ary school little more assurance of employment than the nongradu¬ 
ate. Thus the high school has in its student body today a considerable 
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number who are tliere only because no jobs are available and who, at 
the same time, sense die futility of the education they are receiving. 

Anodier aspect of the change in vocational outlook is the very 
small per cent of high-school girls who consider the responsibility 
of a wife and mother a sufHciently challenging occupation to ex¬ 
clude odiei vocational ambitions. A recent informal survey of a 
graduating class revealed the alarming fact that less than five per 
cent gave “being a wife” as their anticipated occupation A high- 
school freshman was filling out a guidance form at home. One of 
the questions asked for the occupation of each parent. When the 
mother suggested diat her occupation was that of housewife, the 
daughter’s hurt and indignant reply was, “Oh, Mother, I can’t put 
that down. "What would the otlier girls thinkl” Extreme? Perhaps 
in die vehemence of die reply but not in the subtle attitude that has 
become a part of the cultural pattern. It is true that as large a pro¬ 
portion of young people marry as formerly, but one need not mar¬ 
shal facts to demonstrate diat the major occupational objective is 
the job and diat marriage is incidental with an ever increasing 
number of women who continue to work after marriage. The in¬ 
crease in. the number of childless marriages is abundant evidence of 
the fact that a married couple adjusts its living standard to the level 
of the combined income and, although they plan some day to do so, 
never come to the point where they are willing to accept the lesser 
income of one wage earner and the larger cost of children 

A third transidon factor is the change in avocadonal needs and 
interests of high-scliool children. So long as the secondary-school 
population was a selected group, largely from die higher level of 
income, there was a fair degree of assurance that, regardless of the 
activities within the school, the avocabonal interests of its pupils 
were adequately met by die home and other agencies. Today, a very 
considerable proportion of the school population, especially in urban 
areas, lives under conditions in which there is totally inadequate 
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provision for youtJVs avocadonal needs, at tlic time when such lei¬ 
sure is increasing and when commercial agencies are ever more 
ardently bidding for tlic time of youth/ 

The fourth factor in transition is tlic rapid increase in the inci¬ 
dental learning of youth. The radio brings die discussion, of govern¬ 
ment, of social and economic issues, of national and international 
problems, as well as an endless amount of information in many 
other fields, into tlie home. Topics considered too deep or irrelevant 
to youth have become of vital interest to young people. The motion 
picture has presented, sometimes in distorted form and in false light, 
varied patterns of behavior. The modern high-school student has a 
broader scope of knowledge and a wider range of interests than 
could have been possible for his predecessor of only diree decades 
ago. Not only is this true, but Ins opinions are based upon personal 
judgment; he demands and to a considerable degree has achieved 
freedom to formulate his own concepts, ratl\er than to accept those 
of others. 

The final factor, and one tliathas become increasingly important 
m the postdepression decade, is the demand for economy forced 
upon tire schools by the ever more critical taxpayer. The period of 
struggle which culmmated in a free, ideally though not actually 
universal, tax-supported public-school system fiom the primary 
school through the college and university ended with die famous 
Kalamazoo case in 1872. At first very gradually, but with constantly 
accelerating tempo, the school began a period of expansion un¬ 
paralleled in the history of any country. In vertical expansion the 
educational ladder added die kindergarten at its base with ardent 
expansionists advocating a nursery school that would take the chil¬ 
dren at eighteen months; its upper rungs extended upward to 
embrace junior colleges, four-year teacher-training institutions, 
postgraduate professional schools, and adult education. It is almost 

^See Francis J, Brown, tSociology of Childhood, Part V, “The Child and His Leisure" (New 
York- Prcm\ce-Ha6\, Inc,, 1939) 
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true that the age span of education today is from the kiddie-car to 
the coffin. In horizontal expansion, subject matter was multiplied 
as such subjects as science, social studies, arts, and crafts have sought 
to develop a twelve-year sequence; swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
and elaborate shops have become essential equipment; and school 
bands, orchestras, school publications, and a host of other activities 
have been added as a means for the development of the less tangible 
values of education. The public purse was opened freely as a blind 
faith in education gave ready assent to a school budget that rose 
from less than a quarter of a million dollars in 1890 to one million 
in 1910 and over tliree and a half million in 1930. 

The era of easy money for public education is passed. When the 
depression continued, public-school budgets were cut. In some com¬ 
munities basic salaries remained the same and teachers “voluntarily’* 
returned a part of it to die diminishing public treasury; in others 
the forced economies in public education were out of all proportion 
to economies m odier divisions of government. With the upturn of 
business in 1934 and 1935 and the anticipated return to normalcy, 
many of the salary cuts were restored and school superintendents 
looked forward to die reestablishment of curtailed services. The 
recession and the continuous burden of relief with its threat of 
higher taxes have bi ought another cycle of demands for economy. 
In thousands of communities, taxpayers’ leagues have been reorgan¬ 
ized. In New York State, one such organization now asserts that it 
has local “chapters” in 59 of the 62 counties in the State. So drastic 
have the economies become that one of the large New York City 
dailies ran a series of illustrated ardcles portraying the condidons in 
the city’s schools as a result of die $8,000,000 cut m State aid and city 
appropriation for its schools. 

To some degree, these economies are the result of a gripping fear 
that taxes have reached the point of diminishing returns and the 
further piping up of deficits will undermine the entire credit struc¬ 
ture. (It would be interesting for those who accept the idea of di- 
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minishing tax returns to compare income and other taxes with those 
of England even in die prc-World War II period.) For some, look¬ 
ing toward die fall elections, the economy drive is a political tool. 

On the otlier hand, for many the present insistent demand for 
school economies is the result of a sincere doubt of the ultimate 
values of secondary education. The rising cost of relief and the un¬ 
employment of more than three million young people sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age have challenged “vocational efficiency.” 
The number of youthful ofienders has raised a serious doubt if the 
school is successful in “biiilcUng ethical character.” The rise of the 
divorce-marriage ratio from o ne in nineteen m 1887 to one in five in 
1938, the greater number of married women who are gainfully em¬ 
ployed, and die decreasing birdi rate all combine to raise an honest 
query regarding the fulfillment of the finely phrased objective “wor- 
diyhome membership.” Even with die increase in the general stand¬ 
ard of living, the parent of average income wonders if the kmd of 
citizenship training in an atmosphere of terraced lawns, marble 
halls, and finely appointed eq^uipment will or can function in die 
simple and often meager environment of the home and neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The taxpayer who asks diese questions is not a penny-pinching 
Shylock who puts lower taxes above child welfare, nor a when-I- 
was-young conservative who resists change on principle. He is mak¬ 
ing an honest query and his voice rises in mounting crescendo. 
A frank and comprehensive appraisal of expenditures for public 
education is forced upon teachers and administrators alike. 

In the face of these changes, what modificadons are being made 
m secondary education? The answer will vary with the individual 
community. In one high school the change has been so slight as to 
be negligible. The same curriculum is offered, the same emphasis 
is placed exclusively upon subject-matter mastery, and die same for¬ 
mal methods are utilized. The only variant is die endless succession 
of new pupils who pass through its classrooms. In another com- 
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munity of approximately the same size and per capita wealth, dif¬ 
ferentiated curricula seek to meet the varying needs of its enlarged 
student body; subjects are mastered but in an atmosphere that 
makes the pursuit of learning for most, never for all, pupils an 
adventure into unexplored realms of the cultural heritage, the work 
of the school related to the incidental out-of-school experiences of 
the child. 

Generalizations are dangerous and frequently unwise, and excep¬ 
tions must be made for individual schools and individual teachers, 
but on the whole secondary education has failed to meet the chal¬ 
lenges resulting from die changes of the world in which it functions. 
Two of the many factors dial contribute to such failure are die wide 
divergency of opinion among educational leaders themselves, and 
the lack of realism in facing die gripping problems of modern life. 

The theorists in education sharpen the differences and assume the 
role of champions of their particular theories. In one camp are those 
who emphasize individual development and child interests; m the 
other are those who advocate group adaptation and training for 
adult living. One “schoor* stresses die inculcation of the cultural 
heritage and indoctrination, especially concerning the basic values 
of democracy; another asserts that any indoctrination is contrary to 
the very principles of democracy—the function of education is to 
give the student experience in making judgments and in formulat- 
inghis own standards of values. On the one hand are the academi¬ 
cians who believe that education should be primarily cultural and 
that “practical” courses are of little value and of lower status; on the 
other, the teachers of nonacademic subjects tend to spurn an educa¬ 
tion which “may be good, but is good for nothing.” Some advocate 
progressive social change through education; others, that the school 
can only reflect but never lead in bringing about desirable change 

The picture becomes even more confused. Enthusiasts for specific 
techniques or special services clamor for recognition, and assert their 
particular concept will provide the “saving grace” for education. 
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At tlic momentj tlie “activity program” and “group-participation” 
champions are in die technique saddle, and safety education is in 
the vanguard of special services. It would be a levealing study to 
analyze the shifting of the enthusiasms of education, each of which 
has added to tiic confusion of educational theory and practice even 
though It may have left a residue of value to education. 

Research has not contributed to tlic clarification of educational 
dieory. Vast sums of money have been spent, but all too often re¬ 
search studies Jiave been initiated and carried forward by special- 
interests groups rather dian by those who might make an objective 
and wholly impartial appraisal. The results of even disinterested 
research are seldom the basis for conclusions except of such a general 
character dtat dtey do not affect educational practice. Hundreds of 
volumes of reports of investigation gatliei dust in research libraries 
but few are translated into effective educational programs. The 
need is not for more research, but for implementation of research 
findings. 

The multiplicity of professional organizations makes tlie formu¬ 
lation of a consistent policy all the more difficult. In New York City, 
there are 72 separate professional organizations of teachers; die edu¬ 
cational directory lists hundreds of national associations. Each cham¬ 
pions the particular purpose of its own organization and the interests 
of its own members. The suggestion of coordinated effort is im¬ 
mediately decried as fascist, or, more mildly, as curbing individual 
initiative and essential adaptation. 

This IS not a plea for a regimented system of education. It does 
imply the crying need of minimizing differences and emphasizing 
common elements, of curbing excessive enthusiasm for educational 
tangents, and utilizing the results of calm, impartial research Many 
of the differences are not mutually exclusive concepts demanding 
an attitude of “either—or”; they have been made so piimarily be¬ 
cause differences have been stressed and, unfortunately, have been 
aired in the lay as well as the professional press. If education is to 
continue to receive its fair share of the public purse in us competition 
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with relief, unemployment, and otlier governmental costs, it can do 
so only by presenting a united front and a common sense of values 
to the taxpayer and die general public. The oft-quoted maxim ap¬ 
plies also to educators: “People agree when they begin to work to¬ 
gether; they disagree when they begin to talk together.” 

The second contributing factor in the failure of secondary educa¬ 
tion to adapt itself to tlie changing conditions about it is the lack of 
lealism of teachers and administrators. The school arose to fulfill 
the specific f unction of transmission of the cultural heritage. Gradu¬ 
ally It evolved artificial divisions in internal organization and spe¬ 
cific terminals marking each with a graduation exercise. Vested 
interests have become dominant: teachers trained in specific subject- 
matter fields, higher institutions seeking to perpetuate selectivity 
by traditional entrance requirements, and textbooks and instru¬ 
ments of measurement resistant to any basic change. The result has 
been the failure of secondary education to narrow the gap between 
the school and the interests and needs of youth in modern society 

Witli millions of young people unemployed, the school assumes 
no responsibility—except in a few larger cities and in other isolated 
instances—for die further training of this great group of youth. 
With women entering increasingly into competition for tlie decreas¬ 
ing number of available jobs, the atmosphere of the school encour¬ 
ages and abets this urge for employment When less than twenty 
per cent of those gainfully employed are m professional and white- 
collar jobs, many schools continue the disparaging attitude toward 
shop and vocational courses and the trade-school movement makes 
little progress in the American system of education With radio 
commentators and headlines fcaturmg war news, several schools 
have prohibited any mention of the war in the classroom and one 
refuses to permit the use of its amplifying system for any radio 
speaker other than the President of the United States * The eco¬ 
nomic and social problems of the rural community are vital and 


^ For a forceful and constructive staiemcnt tn conirast, sccT/ie European Wat and Ameneau 
Ediieatioii, prepared by chc Educational Policies Commission 
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pressing, yet tlie curriculum of even the consolidated schools located 
in those areas differs very little from that of the urban high school. 

If this picture has been sketched in too drab a tint, it is only be¬ 
cause the need for action is so imperative and tlic transition of edu¬ 
cation is so slight in comparison witli the need. When educators 
will emphasize common elements ratlicr than differences, imple¬ 
ment the extensive research studies already completed, appraise the 
basic changes that have occurred in modern society and their implb 
cations for education, and formulate basic principles of action with 
details of reorganization left to tlie local community, dien the 
modern secondary school will regain the waning confidence—and 
support—which is its due. 



THE SCHOOL DISCOVERS THE COMMUNITY 


IRWIN T, SANDBRS 
Alabama Colhga 

The fact that the school is discovering the community is one of 
the most important trends of our day. For a long while socially 
minded educators talked of “education for life” and planned their 
curricula and methods accordingly. Now the slogan is changing to 
“the school serves the community.” And this is a much greater shift 
of emphasis than it at first appears to be. 

When school people talked of preparation for life they were deal¬ 
ing with a word that had to be redefined by every individual in 
terms of his own experiences. Life is something “real and earnest, 
and perfection is its goal" but there is little more to be said about it. 

On the other hand, one can satis&ctorily define the term com¬ 
munity, measure its boundaries, describe ite organizational pattern, 
and locale its leadership; tliat is, educators have got theu feet on the 
ground because they can now relate the school to a tangible entity 
and do not have to deal primarily with a philosophical, intangible 
Concept called life. 

But this shift from the preparation for life to the service of the 
community is a hard transition for many schoolmen to make. The 
former was more comfortable and secure because of the very mdefi- 
niteness of the phrase; the latter is more dynamic, invigorating, and 
yet more troublesome. It should involve a first-rate community 
analysis, taking the investigators into all parts of die community, 
whereas formerly “life” could be dissected and pat back together in 
the comfort of a principal’s office. The most successful principals 
now feel that they must visit the homes of their school children, 
must know what die parents do with their spare time, and how the 
school can best serve the intellectually disadvantaged of all ages 
This new emphasis shows the energy inherent m our educational 
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system. There is nothing else m tlie world like it. It is truly unique, 
truly American. 

Of course, communities vary. The city schools are faced witli one 
set of problems, tliose of an urban community with its complex, 
impersonal relationships; the problems of a school in a small indus¬ 
trial town are colored by tlie problems of tliat type of a community; 
in an agricultural section die rural community is of a different order. 
In the space of one article it is impossible to consider more dian one 
type; thatis why I describe only tlie rural community, about which 
I am best informed. 


UEPINING A “community” 

Although a teacher at heart I am a sociologist by training and 
always prick up my ears when I hear other schoolmen discuss die 
term “community.” Some still attach to it the vagueness of the word 
“life” and think of it as being anything outside the school experi¬ 
ence. Others give it a geographical basis but locate it in the area 
covered by some centralized school district. This is not often a safe 
thing to do because so many times school districts cut through parts 
of two or three communities instead of serving one natural com¬ 
munity, as common, sense would expect diem to do. Otlier principals 
think chiefly of the material aspects of tlie community—standard of 
living, economic resources, housing—and neglect the social and 
psychological factors. 

Those who seem to be making the greatest contribution to the 
welfare of rural communities think of the community as being an 
area in which people interact to a considerable degree This is made 
possible through the agency of tlie village center where the farmers 
come to trade, to attend the movies, do their banking, receive their 
education, and buy dieir automobiles, Bodi tlie villagers and tlie 
farmers are a part of the community and dieir interaction with each 
otlier informally and in organizations gives the community a psy- 
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chological aspect. A widely used definition o£ the rural community 
is one phrased by Professor Dwight Sanderson of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity: “A rural community is that form of association maintained 
between the people, and between their mstitutions, in a local area in 
which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in. a village which is 
the center of their common activities.” There are hundreds of vil¬ 
lages and small towns throughout each State that arc the hubs of 
rural communities. Do the professional leaders of these communities 
see the function that the village serves in the natural community 
and can they determine where their community ends and another 
begins ? 


DETERMINATION OF COMMUNITY BOUNDARIES 

Dr. Charles J. Galpm, formerly with the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, was the first to demonstrate the mapping of a 
rural community. His study The Anatomy of a Rural Community^ 
published in 1915, showed that by charting the area served by the 
various village agencies he could present a composite picture of 
the community. This method has been used successfully in a num¬ 
ber of States. Often there are areas between communities which 
belong neither to one nor to the other. These are termed mterstitial 
areas. 

Community boundaries change considerably over a period of 
years. Centralized school districts, which formerly disregarded 
community lines, now because of the influence of bringing the 
children daily into the school have led to the realignment of com¬ 
munity boundaries to approximate the school district This read¬ 
justment often works to the disadvantage of the old communities 
affected. Therefore, it would seem best for all concerned in locating 
a new centralized district to follow the established community 
boundaries, unless the community is already disorganized and 
breaking up. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMUNITY 

Once the limits of the community are known, tlic investigator 
can analyze thestcucture of tliat community; that is, break it down 
into its parts. First, tlierc arc tlic institutions such as the church and 
tlie school. Do they have a communiiy-widc program and, \i so, 
what role do tl\ey play in connmunity life? 

Then there are many organizations struggling to keep alive, some 
with greater difficulty tlian others. Some communities may be over- 
organized and find it impossible to support adequately the many 
activities being sponsored. Others may be underorganized and need 
more groups to induce social participation among the community 
members. It is not the number of organizations that necessarily 
determines whether a community is overorganized or underorgan¬ 
ized but rather the number of people reached by these organizations 
and the opportunity afforded for leadership. Any school in setting 
up a program of a community nature should certainly determine 
the degree of organization first. 

Furthermore, some organizations have dominant, influential 
roles and others arc subordinate. A study of tiic reasons for this 
dominance gives a useful key to leaders attempting constructive 
community activities. "Why do some Parent-Teacher Associations 
fail and others succeed ? There are definite reasons, but these rea¬ 
sons must be discovered individually for each community since they 
arc certainly not inherent in the nature of the P.T.A. itself. 

THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

A community consists of more than just groups and institutions; 
It is made up of groups and institutions tliat interact. Any one who 
would really know a community should attempt to discovei the 

^For tins method of procedure 1 am indebted to Douglas Entminger, vvltosc nriiclc "Diag¬ 
nosing Rural Community Organization,** in ^wal Sociology (111 t\, December 1938), goes 
into greater detail regarding many points briefly touched upon in tins article, 
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prevailing pattern of interaction. For example, are die churclles 
and other organizations m the community in the habit of cooperat¬ 
ing, or do diey look upon each other as competing or even hosule 
institutions and groups ? Every community has a distinct character 
of its o’wn just as an individual has a personality, and one of the 
most revealing traits of a community is this matter of organiza- 
donal conflict, cooperadon, or competition. The school, more than 
any odier community agency, is in a position to bring about a con¬ 
structive pattern of cooperation in case the other types exist. 
Community cleavages, or those large-scale divisions of the com¬ 
munity mto two or diree different facdons, are a part of the social 
process in that they motivate or guide much of the activity in many 
communiLies, How did these arise in each community ? What are 
sound steps to take in their eradication? Only a careful analysis can 
reveal this. I need not mention the effect of cleavages upon school 
life. Any one experienced in schoolwork knows how devastating 
they can be in their effect upon the morale of classes, teacher-student 
relations, and school spirit. 


LEAPERSHIP 

The community usually expects school people to be community 
leaders; the school in turn has to lean heavily upon local leadership 
for the promotion of its projects. It is a two-way relationship. But 
what interpretation does the community put upon the word leader¬ 
ship ? The possibilities are very well summarized by Ensminger as 
follows: 

“Efficient community organization requires leadership. More im¬ 
portant, however, this leadership must have followership The fol¬ 
lowing classification of leadership reveals a great deal about the 
leader’s position in the community and his probable ability to see 
the social field as a unit. Persons classified as leaders for personal 
reasons usually sec few relationships. Positional leaders have a much 
broader nndersl-andlno nf fbe rnmmiinifv Organizational leaders. 
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however, appear to have the broadest understanding of the commu¬ 
nity and its social behavior. 

"i. Personal. In some communities people are rccogiii/ccl as leaders be¬ 
cause of their personal standing m the community as, for instance, for 
honesty, for being a hard worker, or for being respected for integrity and 
judgment, When most of the people look to such individuals for personal 
reasons, wc would classify the leadership as personal, 

“2. Positional. Leadership is characterized as positional when most of 
the people in the community look to positions, such as minister, town 
supervisor, school principal, or mayor, for community leadership. 

"3. Organizational. In other communities the recognized leaders are 
identified by most people with organizations as strong in grange, civic 
club, parent-tcachcr association, extension program, etc, When this is the 
case the leadership pattern would be organizational.”* 

CONCLUSlOK 

This article is merely suggestive and docs not attempt to mention 
all the aspects of the subject that have implications for tlie school. 
It seeks to point out that sociologists have been pioneering in (Jie 
field of community analysis and have devised helpful, tested tech¬ 
niques for those faced widi the problem of attempting to under¬ 
stand their community as a social whole. This article is furthermore 
a declaration of faidi that educators will continue to study their 
communities as objectively as possible in an effort to vitalize school- 
work and at die same time to improve local conditions. If a move¬ 
ment for community betterment is ever to come, die educators with 
a sociological point of view will be the ones to usher it in, 

* Ensmingcr, op, 0t 
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As early as 1923, Dr. Cubberley m his book The Principal and Hts 
School emphasized the importance to die principal of an under¬ 
standing of his community. However, the major motivation for 
such a community analysis was the determination of more effective 
means by which to interpret the school to the community. The 
more recent emphasis recognizes this social interaction between 
the school and the community as a two-way process. Not only must 
the school be interpreted to the community, but the complex web 
of social processes operating within the culture of the community 
also must find dieir interpretation within and through the school. 

At no point in the school is diis soaal viewpoint more likely to be 
ignored or more important than m the field of administration Of 
course, the superintendent or high-school principal will acquire 
some information about the community as a result of his contacts 
re^ld^ing from the regular discharge of hij varioujreipoJuibiJitiej. 
As this partial information accumulates he gets a picture of the com¬ 
munity, but without a careful quantitative study supplemented by 
carefully planned observation of less objective factors the picture is 
likely to be rather dim and blurred and even misleading in certain 
educational features In other words, the school administrator must 
not act on the basis of hunches and guesses in those areas where sci¬ 
entific information is available or can be obtamed by procedures 
within reach of the school. It is the purpose of the remainder of this 
article to discuss the place of the social survey in helping the edu¬ 
cational administrator get a clear picture of the various aspects of 
his community. 

The social survey as a tool in the field of education is an out- 
growtii of several significant movements of recent years. The sci- 
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entific and testing movements—in bringing to the attention of edu¬ 
cators tlie importance of factual material, the inductive method of 
thinking, and die statistical tools diat can be used in educational 
and social research—have caused an increased appreciation of fac¬ 
tual material in educational planning and educational and social 
diagnosis. 

The community study suggested in tliis article is a long process 
of a continuous nature, extending possjbly over several years and 
continually becoming more meaningful. As one approaches the 
study of die community, one is immediately confronted widi the 
problem diat no aspect of community life can be adequately under¬ 
stood widiout a study of the entire community. As the study pro¬ 
ceeds die following aspects can be differentiated out of die total 
complex pattern of community life for more specific consideration 
with respect to their implications for education: natural physical 
conditions, historical background, population, earning a living, 
making a home, group relationships, recreation and amusement, 
and religious activities. 

Space forbids more dian a brief discussion of each of diese heads 
and a mere suggesdon of the type of questions diat will go into the 
schedule which the administrator will prepare before his study be¬ 
gins. Some of these questions may seem inconsequential from an 
educational point of view, but when the data for a large number of 
such questions are accumulated they begin to take on more mean¬ 
ing. 

NATURAL PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

No phase of community life can be studied completely without 
taking into consideration tlic natural physical setting of the com¬ 
munity. The physical conditions arc basic in understanding its eco¬ 
nomic, recreational, and cultural possibilities. It determines to a 
certain extent the general texture and life of the people as well as 
the more basic economic aspects. Tlie administrator should first 
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construct a social base map of the community or the section that is 
being studied that will give the location of residential and indus¬ 
trial sections, railroads, highways, parks,playgrounds, school build¬ 
ings, and other factors of significance in the community. Data 
should be accumulated that will answer such questions as; What 
are the natural resources of the community? Are they of a perma¬ 
nent nature? Are diey monopolized? What is the relation of this 
community to die surroundmg areas? Is it obstructed from neigh¬ 
boring areas by natural barriers? What are the scenic attractions ? 
What are the conditions of water supply and drainage ? 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Each community has a distinct individuality which is the result 
of the interaction of many factors of the past such as: the national¬ 
ity, traditions, and customs of the early settlers, and the causes for 
die social, educational, and economic growth of the community. 
Many of die acute problems of the community today grow out of 
such early beginnings in the community and their solution may 
depend upon understanding the vital factors in their development. 
An understanding of how a community developed is of vital sig¬ 
nificance in dealing with these problems. Many superintendents 
have failed because they were uninformed about how far the roots 
of these difficult educational and social problems extended back into 
the community of yesterday. 

POPULATION 

In getting a clear picture of the community, it is important for the 
administrator to know the underlying facts pertaining to the popu¬ 
lation of the community. Such problems as the building program, 
the development of library and laboratory facilities, the nature of 
the curriculum, and the proper handling of the financial problems 
of the district must be solved in the light of the probable rate of 
expansion in population as well as the wealth of the community. 
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Racial heterogeneity and mobility bring many problems into 
the school that should be solved m die light of facts tliat can be 
gathered with respect to such questions as tlicse: What national¬ 
ities arc on die increase and decrease? In what ways are nationalistic 
and racial attitudes manifested, and what types of cooperation and 
antagonisms arc present? What have tlicsc groups contributed to 
the culture of the community and how can teachers utilise tliese 
cultural backgrounds? 

EARNING A LIVING 

A Study of die various aspects of “earning a living” will help in 
understanding many of die educational problems of die school A 
knowledge of the distribudon of wealtli in a community is impor¬ 
tant because much of die community and individual welfare is 
based upon die matter of income. How many people of every hun¬ 
dred in die community arc primarily occupied widi the earning of 
a living, making die home, and going to school, and how does this 
compare with other cities of a similar size and location? What are 
the leading industries and to what extent have the traditions of these 
industries and die conditions of employment influenced the life and 
culture of the community ? How does this community compare 
with odicrs in the matter of per capita wealth, and how great are 
the extremes of wealdi ? Does employment make for a stable or a 
transient type of population ? What, over and above mere subsist¬ 
ence, is this community getting out of its work? What is the aver¬ 
age length of the school life of children on die different economic 
levels? What is the wage for the various occupations and how does 
this compare with other communities when such factors as cost of 
fuel, rents, food prices, and seasonal nature of the labor are con¬ 
sidered ? 


MAKING A HOME 

In making a study of die home life of the community diere are 
many factors that must be considered. A study of the housing con- 
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ditions is of significaace to the individual interested in social condi¬ 
tions because the houses are symbolic of many other factors of 
community life. Elmer suggests that there is a high relationship 
between certam housing conditions and the attitudes, ideals, ideas, 
and practices of a group in a communityThe quality of home life 
IS very significant in getting a true picture of the entire environ¬ 
mental surroundings of the children in the classroom. The school, 
and especially the secondary school, must decide at what points it 
needs to supplement the home and to what extent and how far it 
can go without contributing to the disintegration of the home. In 
the principal’s entliusiasm for the school to assume its full responsi¬ 
bility in the community, there is a tendency to push its activities to 
such an extent that they not only supplement but actually supplant 
the home. Is the tendency to own homes on an mcrease or decrease ? 
Are there any factors working for the disintegration of the family ? 
What effect has the commercial or industrial life had upon the 
domestic life ? What is the ratio of divorce to marriage and what are 
the trends ? What is the size of the family in die working class and 
business class? 



GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

A knowledge of the pohtical status of the community with re¬ 
spect to the quality of leadership and the competency of the elec¬ 
torate has important implications for plannmg the social-civic phase 
of the school’s program. A study of the taxation situation in the 
community will give the superintendent an opportunity of deter- 
mimng to what extent the community is capable of providing the 
type of education needed. This can be done only as the administra¬ 
tor sees the school cost problem m relation to the total financial pic¬ 
ture of the district Likewise, it is well for the school to know what 
is taking place in the courts with respect to juvenile delinquency as 
well as adult crime. Such questions as these have a bearing upon 

‘M C Elmer, Technique of Social Surveys (Lo& Artge]cs J. R Miller, 1927), 260 pages 
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tlic social status of tlie young people: What locality and surround¬ 
ings have the most juvenile delinquencies? Does diere-seem to be 
any relation between juvenile delinquency and lack of playgrounds 
or adequate means of recreation? 

RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 

The recreational phase of die survey should consider not only the 
available forms of recreation, but it should seek out tire possibilities 
and resources offered which are now neglected and attempt to find 
answers to such quesdons as tlie following; What are die principal 
recreations tliat engage die leisure of the population of the com¬ 
munity’s children, young people, laborers, and business people? 
How many books were drawn from die library last year? What is 
the quality of this reading, especially on the secondary'Scliool level ? 
What is die kind of supervision given, if any, to die commercial 
amusements and to what extent do high-school children frequent 
the less desirable types? Is there a decline in home parties and 
whole-family parties and an increase in specialized parties for each 
age group ? 


RELIGIOUS AcnvrnEs 

There is much basic information about the churches that reflects 
an important aspect of community life. The attitudes and preju¬ 
dices of the church-going people regarding recreation, politics, so¬ 
cial change, science, and such topics should be determined as 
accurately as possible. The administrator should study carefully the 
points of impingement between the church and die school, recog¬ 
nize the socializing influences of these organizations and die place 
they fill in the life of the community. These questions are involved 
in this consideration; Are the churches basically conservative or lib¬ 
eral in their point of view? What is the quality of the religious 
leadership ? What types of topics are discussed in die pulpit and can 
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they be related to some phases of the classroom discussions ? What 
percentage of young people attends church and what activities arc 
carried on to retain dieir interest in religious life ? 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In making a study of the interwoven strands in these various 
aspects of community life, a number of basic factors must be con¬ 
sidered. There is always the danger tliat the administrator will fall 
into the error of startmg his study with emotionally weighted prej¬ 
udices and presuppositions To avoid this error, he should view the 
culture of the community in which he lives as objectively as pos¬ 
sible. It IS obvious in this connection that the mere accumulation 
and tabulation of isolated data will not in and of itself lead to a 
more “socially sensitive” educational program. Value will come out 
of such an undertaking to the degree that the objective data arc 
studied with relation to the more subjective interwoven factors^ 
making a unified community picture and forming a framework for 
die redirection of the entire school program. 

Since any community at any given time is undergoing significant 
changes, it is important for an administrator to consider the devel¬ 
opmental aspect of his community Therefore, it will be necessary 
to compare die community now with the same community thirty 
Of forty years ago, wherever the data available will permit. This pro¬ 
cedure will allow the administrator to view the city or community 
of today against the background of the city of a generation ago, out 
of which It has grown and by which it has been conditioned; and 
it will allow him to view the present social conditions in his com¬ 
munity as the most recent stage in the slowly evolving life of the 
community 

Furthermore, the city should be compared with a number of 
other cities of its size in different sections of the country. In gather¬ 
ing the information, it may be possible and advisable to secure simi¬ 
lar data for the State as a whole and the United States, especially on 
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the vital aspects of the community or on those factors where the 
meaning of the local data is not clear. A comparison with other 
studies such as Lynd and Lynd Middlclowii m TmiiiUon, the Pitts¬ 
burgh survey, and tlic growing number of other community studies 
should also assist in getting a clearer prospective and a better under¬ 
standing of the local cammunity. 

In conclusion, if a number of such comprehensive long-time stud¬ 
ies were carried out throughout tlte country combining the socio¬ 
logical and educational approach, the profession would have a body 
of significant data for the purpose of evaluating various aspects of 
the educational program in lelation to their effects upon the cul¬ 
tural fiber of community life. Such a study or scries of studies based 
upon related and socially significant facts could be made the means 
for improving the educational offerings in the light of social needs 
of various communities in this country, A beginning has been 
made; much more needs to be done. 
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In the charter of a new England academy is this thought, prob¬ 
ably inaccurately quoted; “Knowledge without goodness is danger¬ 
ous, but goodness without knowledge is useless ” 

Reading into tlie “goodness” of those earlier days some enlarged 
and related meanings, the aims of modern education are die same. 
The youth of this world need more than knowledge—the tools of 
learning and the learning of facts—m order to be poised and ade¬ 
quate in the world of today, and alert and ready for the society of 
tomorrow. They need “goodness" They must have attitudes, habits, 
and skills which will be at the same time helpful to themselves and 
to the community. There is no real duality here, for no individual 
can truly be helped and die community harmed 
But It js most necessary that youth be led consciously to desire to 
help the community. They must be “good” in the larger sense. To 
meet this necessity, youth must have as much knowledge as possible 
about their communities. They must study sociology even if the 
names of the courses do not include the word. 

They must sense the values, the ills and their causes, the organiza¬ 
tion, and the development of group life. They must learn how 
heredity and environment influence the lives of individuals in tlie 
community, how toleration of others’ opinions helps preserve the 
right to the expression of their own. They must realize the necessity 
for honest and efficient government, for cooperation rather dian 
conflict. They must learn to evaluate proposals for change and re¬ 
form, and to understand the motives of men and the forces which 
underlie them 
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They must learn to study independently, to evaluate critically, to 
reach conclusions and convictions, and to develop the initiative that 
will bring knowledge to the focus of action. Tire new curricula of 
the secondary schools are illustrating tliesc “musts.” 

The inclusion of sociology in the curriculum of the secondary 
school came late for a number of reasons. First, sociology has ex¬ 
isted as a subject in higher institutions for only about sixty-four 
years. In 1876 Professor Sumner of Yale University gave the first 
course in sociology. Secondly, public-school teachers were not well 
prepared to teach the subject. Third, die general idea was that 
sociology was more difficult than other school subjects, and leading 
sociologists opposed teaching it in high schools. Then, sociology 
was not considered so important as history and odrer school sub¬ 
jects Finally, the curriculum was already crowded when sociology 
came in. 

In 1918 the American Sociological Society became interested in 
including sociology in die curriculum of die high school, A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to study the situation. In 1920 the committee 
proposed a program for all grades. 

Grades I to VI; one full round of elementary general and American 
history, with emphasis on the economic and social sides 

Grades VII and VIII: geography, American history, and government 

Grade IX: general social science or community civics 

Grade X • European history 

Grade XI i American history 

Grade XII' sociology, economics,and civics, or problems of democracy.’ 

Sociology as a separate course of study in high schools has never 
gained any wide popularity. The sum total of its influence compared 
With other school subjects has been small. 

Wesley* states that courses in. high-school sociology have fre- 

‘ Rolla M. Tryon, T/ic Social Sciences cs School Subjects, Part XI, Report of tlic Commission 
on the Social Studies, American Historical Aswculion, pp, 70, 71 

* Etlpar Bruce Wesley, Teaching the Social Sjiiiiies (New York D C. and Company, 
1937). p. § 1 . 
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quently been called Social Problems, Before 1933 they gave undue 
emphasis to the ills of society. Topics such as poverty, crime, defec¬ 
tives, divorce, unemployment, immigration, and heredity were 
given liberal treatment Fortunately, the trend is turning to a treat¬ 
ment of the normal functions of social institutions. 

Sociology as a high-school subject was in its mfancy when tlie 
movement to reorganize secondary education in the twenties and 
tlurties shifted the course of curriculum plannmg. As aresult, sociol¬ 
ogy will probably never progress to maturity as a separate subject in 
high school. At least it will not develop under the name sociology 
Social problems, senior problems, basic course, American institu¬ 
tions, and core curriculum are die titles under which sociological 
content will be found mcreasmgly in tlie future in the high-school 
program of studies. 

Sociology IS growing in significance in the school curriculum 
Recognition is being given to this unifying member of the family of 
social sciences. The day is not far distant when this important field 
of knowledge will have full status as a source of learning experi¬ 
ences. It IS already contributing richly to the development of ma¬ 
ture, balanced personalities on the part of boys and girls in our 
schools. 

The trend toward fusion of social studies has opened tlie door for 
sociological content in all grades When sociology had to compete 
with other subjects in an already overcrowded curriculum, there 
was little hope for it. With the development of core programs in 
terms of pupil needs, abundant opportunity is provided for socio¬ 
logical content Sociology provides much dynamic material with 
which to meet life needs. 

Sociological content can be found in social-studies curricula in 
almost all grades in the schools of this country. Wesley examined 
sixty courses of study in social studies The following items selected 
from his summary reveal the extent to which sociology has found 
its way into the units and themes offered at each grade level • 
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Grade I; home, school, community, and city 

Grade II: home, school, community, food, clothing, shelter, communi¬ 
cation, transportation 

Grade III; home, school, community, cooperation, interdependence 
Grade IV: social civics 

Grade V i cominuntty civics, public health and safety, interdependence, 
transportation 

Grade VI; immigration, vocations, interdependence, home duties, con¬ 
servation of natural resources 
Grade VII: orientation, social studies, community civics 
Grade VIII: social history, current history, social studies 
Grade IX* social studies, community civics 
Grade X: occupations 

Grade XI * current history, social problems, sociology, social geography 
Grade XII* social problems, soendogy, rural sociology, social science, 
current events, human ecology 

A cursory examination of the social-studies program in one city, 
Los Angeles, shows the strong influence that sociology can exert in 
the development of scope and sequence. The junior-high-school 
Social-Living program of the city provides for a study of man and 
his social institutions, past and present. 

GRADE J\ DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CULTURE 

The seventh-grade course is called The American Epic. A study, which 
IS commensurate with pupil’s maturity, of American history, geography, 
and culture gives substance to the course. Building of patriotic ideals is 
fostered by a study of the lives of American heroes and heroines 

By 

Theme I • My New School 

Introduction, to the nev/ environment and to new personalities 
Theme II: The Colonial American and His Home 
Study of life in the Spanish, French, Dutch, and English colonies 
Theme III: New Governments in the New World 

Story of the progress of the colonies from European control to united 
independence 
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Theme IV. Development of the Amencan Frontier 
Historical westward movements, as well as contemporary frontiers in 
science, invention, exploration, etc. 

Theme V: The House Divided 
The unhappy story of civil war in the United States 
Theme VI; A Nation Among Nations 
Development of the United States as a world power 


GRADE 8‘ COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 

Appreciation of American culture begun in the seventh grade is con¬ 
tinued in the eighth grade with a major emphasis upon present-day com¬ 
munity life and civic problems 


B8 

During the first semester, pupils study the community agencies and 
institutions of Los Angeles—places of mterest, centers of culture, com¬ 
mercial and industrial life—and discover ways in which junior-high- 
school pupils can contribute to the building and maintenance of a fine 
community. The 138 course includes a well-defined unit on Safeiy with 
emphasis on the responsibility of pupils, whether pedestrians or bicycle 
riders, for accident prevention. 


AS 

The second semester is devoted to a study of the social and cultural 
development of the entire State of California, and to a consideration of 
the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship m our national commu¬ 
nity. 


GRADE 9; WORLD CULTURES 

The ninth-grade course m Social Living broadens the appreciations 
fostered m the seventh and eighth grades by turning to a study of the cul¬ 
ture and peoples of representative modern nations. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the national ideals of the peoples studied as expressed m their 
literature, art, and music, their historical backgrounds; their geography. 
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In the Bp semester there is a consideration o£ present-day cultures, with 
appropriate backgrounds m ancient and medieval life, of the English- 
speaking peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations, including 
Australia, Canada, England, Ireland, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

/Ip 

In the Ap semester, it is the present-day culture, witli pertinent back¬ 
grounds, of nations bordering the Pacific, including Mcmco, Latin Amer¬ 
ica, the Orient, and Russia, which furnishes the major subject matter. 

A further reflection of the sociological aims of the Los Angeles 
social-studies curriculum is found in the citizenship and American¬ 
ism goals for the three grades. We quote a few as evidence of thisi 

To develop a willingness and desire foi active participation in perpetu¬ 
ating the democratic ideal 

To develop a sincere appreciation of the demociatic way of life 

To develop an ability to live with others, to work with others, and to 
get along with others 

To develop a sense of obedience to the rules and regulations necessary 
in home, school, community, State, and national alTairs 

To develop habits of thrih in the use of school suppl les, and to have the 
greatest respect for and care of school property 

To be a good citizen in school, home, and community, at the present 
time as well as at some time m the future 

To be tolerant toward minority groups—racial, national, political, and 
social—in our own community, nation, and the world 

To develop a respect foe law and order and the proper care of public 
property 

To develop a neighborly interest in and an appreciative understanding 
of our friends in the Western Hemisphere, the Orient, and other parts of 
the world 

To develop a desire to settle difficulties between individuals and na¬ 
tions in a rational way rather than by resorting to use of force 

To develop discrimination in selecting and evaluating data to cull 
truth from propaganda 

To develop a proper attitude toward and an understanding of accept- 
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able etiquette or behavior patterns m everyday social and public situations 
To achieve acquiescence to the will of the majority, with respect to the 
rights of the minority 

One example. Senior Problems, will be cited from the high-school 
curriculum in Los Angeles to show the strong sociological influence 
in the upper secondary grades. This course has been organized to 
meet the basic needs of twelfth-grade pupils and to help seniors 
make a successful transition from school life to the world in which 
they will find themselves after graduation. Three of the major units 
offered in the course are here presented in summary form: 

Social Arts 

1. How the home serves as a background for the individual 

2. How family activities contribute to the successful home 

3. How the home serves as a center for entertaining friends 

How manners and convention contribute to the social life and per¬ 
sonality of the individual 

Consumer Education 

1. Better buymanship 

2. Investments 

3. Law and the family 

4. Vocational guidance 

Family Relationships; Development of Personality 

1. Learning about ourselves 

a) Nature of the individual 

b) Bases of personality, heredity, and environment 

c) Development of personality (practical psychology) 

2. The institution of marriage 

3. Relationships within the family 

High schools of the city report that they believe the following 
results for the pupils have been at least partially achieved through 
this course; 

I. Wiser choice of vocations and the gaining of employment 
2 Added social poise and improved conduct 
3. Clearer understanding of postgraduate problems 
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4. Change in attitude toward family responsibility and adjustments in 
the family 

5. More integrated personalities 

6. Better use of leisure time 

7. Better understanding of the purchasing power of the dollar 

8. Better reaction to senior activities 

This one program has been desaibed in sonae detail to show the 
extent to which our schools are going in die direction of sociological 
enrichment This new approach might be called organismic. It pro¬ 
vides for a study of all aspects of civilization with man as its focal 
point. Military and political history arc no longer the sme qua non 
of a good social education. There is a manifest broadening of the 
concept of social studies to include all tliose factors and agencies in 
and out of school that help youdi to develop social intelligence and 
concern. The tradidonal subjects are gradually giving way to a 
broadly conceived cultural study of man in his social setting. As a 
result, boys and girls are becoming increasingly sensitive to the de¬ 
mands and opportunities of the changing social structure of which 
they are a part. They are accepting the obligation which is falling 
upon them to help solve the problems of a distraught world. 

We must not rest content. The building of a truly functional 
social-education program for the schools of America has only be¬ 
gun. A much more realistic study of social patterns and social forces 
is necessary. Paper and pencil work and reading of textbooks arc not 
the answer although they do have their place. Our young people 
must come face to face widi the live problems and issues of contem¬ 
porary life. They must be given direct experiences in normal group 
living. And, above all, they must have abundant opportunity to 
serve their communities and to share in the satisfactions that come 
with such service. Progress is being made in the desired directions 
and if present trends continue we will, before long, find sociology a 
highly significant and vital influence in the education of America’s 
young citizens. 
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It will add to clarity in a treatment of sociological forces in 
method to define what is meant by the words soctologtcal and 
method. Method may be defined as a series of learning experiences 
culminating in the attainment of some objective, while sociological 
IS a word describing those experiences which depend upon the in¬ 
fluence one person, or a group of persons, exerts upon another per¬ 
son. One can readily conceive of learning done by a person in a 
room; an individual can memorize telephone numbers or he can 
solve a mathematical problem. During such instances there is no 
sociological situation or setting. On the other hand, there are objec¬ 
tives such as cooperation, politeness, kindness, and good sportsman¬ 
ship which depend upon the presence of one or more persons m the 
learning expeiience. Sociological forces in method, then, designate 
those personal influences that are necessary or expedient as stimuli 
m the development of traits and abilities set up as vital and valuable 
outcomes. 

Although it does not come within the scope of this article to dis¬ 
cuss objectives, a few comments in that direction are ventured in the 
hope that they will serve as a basis for ensuing development. So 
many outcomes depend partially or wholly upon the influences ex¬ 
erted upon a person by odier persons for their attainment. In other 
words, personal forces are as fundamental in some learnings as are 
textbooks, tools, reference materials, visual aids, pieces of apparatus, 
maps, machines, and chemicals The ability to do bookkeeping may 
require little or no personal force from the outside in its develop¬ 
ment and further application because one deals with figures and 
books, but an entirely different set of factors is encountered when 
one attempts to learn how to live with others, to get along with 
people, to respect the rights of associates, to participate m plays and 
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games, and to play one’s pare effectively and humanly in numerous 
group undertakings. The latter abilities are inseparably tied up 
with other people; in short, tlicse abilities are acquired by means 
of others and they are exercised upon otliers. When these aims are 
at stake, no textbooks and no artificially devised materials will ever 
take the place of living individuals as foices in effective method. 
Democratic living does not exist in a vacuum. It cannot be learned 
there cither. It is learned and lived in a real social setting. 

Sociological forces in method cannot be shaken out of the com¬ 
plete instructional process and set aside as specified factors of edu¬ 
cational sociology because educational psychology includes witliin 
its scope of study all stimuli, the social included, which bear upon 
learning. Therefore, sociological forces in teaching must necessarily 
be based upon diose parts of the whole realm of method which are 
particularly dependent upon social stimulation. 

In a typical school environment, two social situations will ade¬ 
quately include all the circumstances of a sociological nature com¬ 
ing under the implications of method. The first of these is found 
when the teacher is considered the main source of stimulation, and 
the second includes those instances where all otlier pupils and the 
teacher constitute a group. In eitircr situation, method is drought of 
in connection with a pardcular learner. 

THE TEACHER AS A SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE 

Within recent years considerable emphasis has been placed upon 
the teacher as a vital element in the program of education. Initial 
selection of potential teaching talent is given equal weight with 
subsequent training. The Regents’ Inquiry mto die Character and 
Cost of Public Education is strikingly weighted with the impor¬ 
tance of the teacher, and the conclusion is based on results actually 
obtained. ^‘As is the teacher, so is die school” still rings true, and 
with even clearer and sharper tone. Every investigadon shows the 
teacher as paramount. Now, what is behind die picture ? Can it be 
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that knowledge and application of teaching techniques and devices 
make for the differences in results? Is some high-powered concept 
of the activity program responsible? Surely, there must be an addi¬ 
tional consideration. Considerable evidence seems to indicate that 
this extra factor, this determining element, is the sociological power 
of one person actmg upon others. It is the social stimulation of the 
instructor acting upon his pupils. The force of personality works 
along with mechanical phases of method, but it is always above 
automatic and routine aspects of instruction 
If tlie seemg of a motion picture produces significant changes m 
attitudes, is it not reasonable to believe that the pupils’ constant 
observation of not a motion picture but the real life drama of a 
teacher in action should produce more profound changes in atti¬ 
tudes ? Is not a teacher through his portrayal of sincerity, sympathy, 
patience, outlook on life, broad-mindedness, and scientific interest 
as effective a visual aid as a slide or motion picture? Cannot one 
learn by seeing a living demonstration as well as from watchmg a 
mechanical performance? The sociological force of the teacher is 
being recognized as an essential and vital component in the result¬ 
ing power of method, and this is especially true when the so-called 
intangibles of learning are concerned Yet, one must not look upon 
the intangibles as accidental, for they, too, are learned, but the learn¬ 
ing situation must be carefully arranged so that these intangibles 
are attained. Very little, if any, is learned by accident; in every case 
the indirect learnings are actually fostered by something present 
acting as a stimulus. You cannot “catch” anything if it is not there 
to be “caught.” Even the elusive and subtle moral and character 
learnings may be acquired incidentally, but not accidentally. The 
genuineness of strong personality produces within pupils every one 
of these subtle developments that are commonly but erroneously 
said to be “caught and not taught ” 

Child psychologists state that irritable and nagging parents can 
visit the same afflictions upon their children. A large city school sys- 
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tern IS planning to eliminate emotionally unstable teachers because 
the pupils under these teachers are influenced adversely. These two 
instances are illustrative sociological forces which are, or are be¬ 
lieved to be, detrimental to the proper development of wholesome 
personalities. Whether die children so affected are very young or of 
high-school age docs not diminisli appreciably the effectiveness 
of die stimulation. 

Not all the worth of social forces, however, is exliausted in the 
promotion of strictly moral and intangible factors. In purely aca¬ 
demic and intellectual pursuits, the personal attributesof the teacher 
play an important role. The interest that a secondary-school pupil 
takes in his subjects, the energy he spends in studying them, the 
progress he makes, and the heightening of his ambition may and 
generally are significantly affected by die social stimulation emanat¬ 
ing from his instructor. Here again die sought-for progressions are 
not realized merely through tlie practice of routine maxims of 
pedagogy. 

Associated intimately with the academic and intellectual pursuits 
are those processes responsible for or resulting from these pursuits. 
Is it method in its purest routine form, or is it method supported 
and animated by the teacher, that accounts for produedveness of 
instruction ? Experiments show that study of subjects as such does 
not promote the ability or desire to think and evaluate, but these 
rare attributes are gained if the method drives hard for their realiza¬ 
tion. During the endeavor of driving hard, attention must be cen¬ 
tered upon the sociological forces making the end possible because 
none of the old-fashioned strong-arm discipline will make the 
processes of thinking, evaluating, and judging even begin to de¬ 
velop, to say nothing of subsequent growth. Going still deeper, one 
eventually finds the teacher as the source. Through his own under¬ 
standing of education, he selects worth-while aims. Many causes 
may be responsible for die full attainment of aims; nevertheless, 
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among the causes must be mcluded the influences exerted by the 
enthusiasm, example, ideals, and attitudes shown and lived out by 
the instructor. His personal force and influence are the final deter¬ 
miners of the power of his method. So again, the personal stimula¬ 
tion of the teacher always shmes through and above every instruc¬ 
tional procedure. 

THE GROUP AS A SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE 

By a group force is meant the stimulation an individual receives 
by being among and working along with other persons. The stimu¬ 
lation consists of all stimuli that make an individual conscious and 
aware of the thoughts, feelings, ideals, and impacts of whatever 
nature commg from the members of the group. One is always aware 
of the fact that he is in a group, and any phase of that awareness can 
be interpreted as stimulation caused by the presence of others. 

Before tracing the application of group forces to secondary-school 
methods of teaching, or even before evaluatmg the effectiveness of 
group activities as educational dynamics in instruction, it will be 
well to delve into a few research findings which seem to point the 
way for later discussion. 

The earlier emphasis upon transfer of training has been super¬ 
seded as a result of extensive investigation, by a recognition of the 
fact that one learns best to attain what he wants to know or to be by 
driving straight at the aims The inference here is that what one 
does while he is learning is what one does in putting that learning 
to the test afterward. The individual does not learn one thing and 
apply another, but rather applies as he has learned to apply during 
the learning period or period of formal school training. The Char¬ 
acter Education Inquiry conducted by Hartshorne and May, the 
work done by Link in connection with the development of person¬ 
ality, and the studies by Lewin on autocratic and democratic control 
upon groups point to one general conclusion: Group forces are 
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exceedingly important in bringing about mai^y changes in personal 
behavior treasured by society. Of course^ the kind of society to be 
perpetuated determines the forces tliat will be utilized. 

In education attention has always been focused npon means and 
metliods. At the present time, however, an intensive campaign is 
being carried on to discover new procedures to safeguard demo¬ 
cratic life and its preservation. There is nothing spectacular or 
entirely different in tliis movement from tire general movement in 
educational method. In both movements, more expedient measures 
to attain desired ends are tlic lines of approach. Previously, most of 
tlie effort was expended in determining die means to produce spe¬ 
cific skills and informational acquisitions. So there appeared as 
consequences techniques in teaching spelling, penmanship, typing, 
and similar mechanical or informational abilities. At present, edu¬ 
cators are through necessity stressing ends diat lead to better social 
and sociological adjustments to the many situations needed in living 
in a civilization where individuals must depend upon one another 
for the more abundant life. The “rendc7.vous widi destiny” typifies 
die upper limit of that life, but many everyday aims are also in ques¬ 
tion. A different interpretation of life lias brought die question of a 
more fruitful method to die fore. If education is for the purpose of 
helping pupils to live as they should now and as they will be called 
upon to live as adults, then instructional procedures need to be filled 
widi the kind of stimuladon that leads to tliat goal. 

During the last decade the socialized recitation was sponsored as 
a method particularly potent in promoting die growth of coopera¬ 
tion, responsibility, respect for the opinions and rights of others, 
and a personal obligation’for the success of group undertakings. In 
practice, however, the spirit of the procedure was too often subor¬ 
dinated to the position of a device for testing of facts and informa¬ 
tion. Values as a socializing procedure were lost. Regardless of its 
low ebb for a while, the method is gaining strength again. Now the 
emphasis is placed upon the original values. Most significant of 
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these is intellectual honesty. If mere opinion is advanced, the pupil 
admits the source of his remarks. He learns, too, that other pupils 
have opinions. Too much reliance on one’s own ideas may be rooted 
out by the facts presented by members of the group. Broad-minded¬ 
ness and critical attitude are fostered by dealing with problems and 
issues that demand the exercise of these two mental qualities, and 
any unwarranted violations of these qualities are gently but firmly 
corrected by group disapproval. Tolerance is gained, but not toler¬ 
ance for loose and spurious thinking. Grappling with problems, 
searching for the trudi, weighing the soundness of opinions, think¬ 
ing before jumping at conclusions, and studying the motives of 
odiers are surely attainments nourished by group interreactions 
The social forces here are absolutely necessary to give this method 
effectiveness. Furthermore, one should not overlook the guiding 
hand of the teacher because pupils are not seasoned group per¬ 
formers; they are learning to work as a group in the interest of the 
group. 

Skill in the use of English is stimulated by the audience setting, 
Instead of talking before mirrors or reciting some masterpiece be¬ 
hind closed doors, pupils talk directly to the class, and every aspect 
of a life situation is found in the learning environment. A pupil 
looks at faces, he observes expressions of approval or disapproval, he 
plays on emotions and emotions play on him, he endeavors to 
change the opinions of others, he tries to convince and persuade; in 
short, he uses English for a purpose. If language is a social institu¬ 
tion, then the language is learned best under social pressure The 
presence of classmates must necessarily act as the main incentive 
Merely learning rules and filling in blanks is an artificial way to 
inculcate command of expression. Since English is for a social pur¬ 
pose, it should and must be learned while meeting a social obligation. 

While the preceding illustrations show a trend toward the utili¬ 
zation of sociological forces in relatively common and accepted 
learning activities, there are still more dynamic and penetrating 
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opportunities in method for the appUcauoii of group forces in pro¬ 
moting the development of pupils. So close do die farces merge into 
the total activity that one might say they arc pnmaryj not secondary. 
Witnessjfor example, tlie immediacy of social pressure in playing 
games. Here one rubs elbows with competitors; self-control must be 
exercised, otherwise the group members lake n hand in die matter 
and ciiastise the olfender. One must cooperate, lake his turn, take 
his knocks, grin under dilRcuUics, give all he has, and act his part as 
a gentleman. This kind of learning is characterized by direct par¬ 
ticipation, In most classrooms a pupil hears about what sliould be 
done or memorizes rules of conduct, but in group participation he 
feels and experiences wliac should be done. He is forced to perform 
in the realm of reality, 

With the last idea of participation in mind, the shift to numerous 
applications of direct social experiences as ingredients of mediod 
can easily be followed. 

The program of physical education is rapidly changing from one 
in formal gymnastics to direct participation in various games and 
sports. Objectives are both physical and social in nature, but the 
social outcomes of cooperation, good sportsmanship, fair play, team 
work, and dependability arc receiving more emphasis. Some critics 
even hold that a pupil learns more citizenship in these activities of 
physical and mental impact and contact than he docs in the desig¬ 
nated citizenship and social-problems classes. This may be die state¬ 
ment of enthusiasts for their own activities, but it is true that many 
citizenship traits and abilities arc based on action; the development, 
dierefore, must be achieved by a mediod diat is bristling with foices 
as nearly as possible comparable to diose found in life. Good sports¬ 
manship IS learned best in an environment vvheic tlic essence of 
such behavior is felt, experienced, and lived. That coiuUlion is ful¬ 
filled where one participates openly and diiecily for and with oihci 
individuals. 

With the plaintive call for a more vital and realistic conception of 
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democracy m this land, educators and research workers are con¬ 
tinually seeking more fruitful ways of attaining this objective. 
Whatever the new findings may be, there is some available evidence 
that will not be discarded, and this evidence points unmistakably to 
the necessity of deriving satisfaction from experiences with demo¬ 
cratic ways of living. Democracy is experienced, not memorized. 
Values must be derived, felt, and treasured before a pupil or an 
adult generates concern over the preservation and perpetuation of 
them. So the trend in method, whenever good citizenship is in¬ 
volved, seeks to include all forces that lead most effectively to the 
outcome desired. Chief among these forces are the sociological ones. 
Democracy is leainecl by living in a demociatic home; it is made 
stronger by living and partiapating in democratic schools; it is fur¬ 
ther stiengthened by working with classmates and associates in 
planning and carrying out measures and projects for the continued 
improvement of classroom and scliool life, A class in civics departs 
for a while from the study of textbook materials; the members in¬ 
vestigate the mediods of garbage disposal in their own village. They 
plan the steps in the investigation; they allocate sections of the town 
to certain pupils for study; dump piles are located and the number 
tabulated; conferences with homeowners are conducted; stores are 
examined to determine protective measures taken against flies; sci¬ 
ence IS studied in connection widi the spread and control of diseases; 
plans foi improving conditions are drawn up and piesented to the 
village governing board by the class Here is democracy at work 
Gioup action is directed toward the preservation of the common 
good. Method here is teeming with sociological forces. 

The Regents’ Inquiry reveals that pupils who have finished high 
school are indifferent to and not concerned about the active obliga¬ 
tions of citizenship. They know about the structure of government, 
but they are reluctant to participate in community affairs Could not 
the same inclifTerent attitude be found among adults as well? We 
learn by doing, and then we do what wc have learned. In great part, 
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many never did; therefore, they never do. Pupils who never learn to 
participate, to experience, to cooperate, to put a liand to the wheel, 
to join in group undertakings, to bear responsibility cannot be ex¬ 
pected to do any oC these. Passive learning leads inevitably to pas¬ 
sivity in all forms of human conduct. 

SUMMARY 

The common interpretation of method includes all experiences 
utilized in. tl\e promotion of learning. In practically every instance 
of learning in secondary schools there is stimulation of a pupil by 
the social forces emanating from tlic teacher and from members 
of the group. No longer can we consider method as merely die 
proper manipulation of techniques and devices. There is something 
of value in education beyond and above the cold storage of informa¬ 
tion, and that something includes what is commonly denoted as 
personality and cliaracter. When broken down, wc see in personal¬ 
ity and character die more specific components of beliefs, convic¬ 
tions, ideals, attitudes, dispositions, traits, and appreciations. For the 
development of these human powers and qualities, there must be 
more in method than reliance only upon pedagogical mechanics. 
Living, in a social order wlierc human values outweigh all other 
objectives of education, demands an environment surcharged with 
forces conducive to the highest attainment of these values. It is con¬ 
soling to see in secondary-school methods the trend toward an ever 
increasing emphasis upon and utilization of sociological forces as 
determiners of pupils’ development. 
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Secondary-school society today is complex and heterogeneous. Its 
membeis vary in interests, abilities, and attitudes. In most cases the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary level confronts 
the pupil with die necessity for making adjustments to a new life 
situation. 

Sociologists, as well as educators, agree that the chief function of 
die secondary school 15 to develop in young people modes of be¬ 
havior commensurate with die ideals and objectives of a democratic 
social order. The latter postulates a maximum of self-direction in 
the course of which new and more complex relationships are estab¬ 
lished between the individual and the environment. 

The impact of the social and physical milieu on the adolescent 
results in reactions, moral, mental, and physical. The problem of the 
school is to develop in the individual norms by which these re¬ 
sponses may be controlled and evaluated. As die pupil enlarges the 
field of his activities with growth, choices become imperative. These 
problem situations arise in a number of different fields. 

It would be futile to attempt to list all of the adjustments which 
the normal high-scliool child must make during die period of his 
secondary-school life. Some of tlie more important ones include: 
the development of a cooperative attitude; the growth of a tolerant 
and objective point of view toward the problems and aspirations of 
odier individuals and groups; the exercising of leadership; the en¬ 
couragement of a sense of jusdee and of consideration foi the rights 
and opinions of others; the expansion of interests with advancing 
maturity; promotion of health and physical development both per¬ 
sonal and in relation to community health agencies; die selection of 
leisure-time activities that will provide wholesome pleasure and 
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profitable guidance into adult activitiesj improved conduct and self- 
control; the development of a more intelligent appreciation of vari¬ 
ous cultures; acquisition of vocauonal skills; increased knowledge 
of local government and die responsibility of the individual citizen; 
building of acceptable personalities; and preparation for home¬ 
making. 

The school in the past was too narrowly conceived to bring about 
all the adjustments listed as necessary. Its aciivuies were primarily 
academic in character, emphasizing book learning lather than ac¬ 
tivity in lifelike situations. More recently efforts have been made to 
enrich the school curriculum by organizing tlie school population 
into clubs and odier groups after die pattern of adult society. Tins 
artificially constructed pattern, however, lacks the realism necessary 
to bring adequate behavior changes vvidiin the individual. 

Education, according to the newer viewpoints in both psychology 
and sociology, must be more closely related to the process of every¬ 
day existence. The school in its efforts to mold personality must 
encompass an increasingly larger sphere of the activities engaged 
in by the members of society. The school is not a separate and 
unique experience, but rather an articulating and guiding agency 
coordinating and synthesizing the varied social experiences of the 
individual. Consequently, the school must establish and maintain 
close relationships widi odier community institutions, It must as¬ 
sume as an obligation a growing number of residual functions. 

The important institutions that should be brought into closer 
contact with die school include the home, recreation centers, mu¬ 
seums, industrial centers, community-government public libraries, 
and public-health agencies. 

In what follows an attempt is made to point out some of the 
methods for developing articulation between die school and the 
above mentioned agencies. Some of the suggestions can be found in 
operation in many of the secondary schools but seldom are they 
integrated into a unified program. 
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Although it is almost trite to suggest that there should be a closer 
tie-up between the school and tlie homCj it is surprismg to note how 
few secondary schools make any consistent and continuous effort to 
stimulate such a relationship. The most common procedure is the 
organization of a Parent-Teacher Association. But all too often 
the attitude of the school, and especially of the principal, is tliat it 
is a necessary evil or of little consequence Yet it provides an oppor¬ 
tunity to acquaint the parents with the objectives and procedures of 
the school as a whole and of its many departments and activities. It 
should develop an attitude in parents so that they look to the school 
for self-improvement in dealing with their own children. Valuable 
and suggestive topics for association meetings are: the place of 
homework in the educational program, behavior problems and 
their solutions, leisure activities of high-school pupils, the school 
budget, etc. 

Another device for establishing closer contacts between the school 
and the home is the maintenance of adult-education classes. These 
not only contribute to the parents’ own growth but they serve to 
promote permanent parent interest in school activities. The same 
twofold purpose is served by demonstration classes and what has 
come to be called “parent back to school night.” 

Especially valuable in enlisting parent cooperation are the teacher- 
parent conferences and consultations with the guidance director 
The latter is a comparadvely new institution which promises to 
make valuable contributions in the future. Guidance, as practised by 
a specially trained director, is a more intimate and persistent effort 
to follow and evaluate pupil reactions Because of his specialized 
training this school official is better equipped to solve pupil malad¬ 
justments than is the ordinary classroom teacher. The following is 
an illustration of the unique and helpful results to be obtained 
through a program of pupil guidance. John was unable to keep up 
in his work with the rest of his class and his case was referred to the 
guidance director. Atter a careful investigation, he was found to be 
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suffering from a latent sinus infection wliich, because of the result- 
ant physical condition^ had prevented him from efficient utilization 
of his ability. In another ease, a talkative girl was found to be suffer¬ 
ing from die aftereffects of a nervous disorder. Both instances dem¬ 
onstrate not only die value of guidance as a regular school service 
but the importance of having a unified program of guidance in¬ 
cluding vocational, social, educational, and health agencies with a 
school physician and a registered nurse coJinectcd with the school 
staff. 

A type of service, bringing tlic school into the home, which has 
not yet been developed to tlic highest efficiency is teacher visitation 
in the home. Heretofore the pupil has been traced from the school to 
die home by an untrained officer whose chief function was to appre¬ 
hend truant pupils. Today the emphasis is and should be placed not 
only on die unknown but discoverable causes of pupil delinquency, 
but also on die cooperative guidance of all of tlic pupils. Too little 
attention has been given to the nonproblcm child. 

Second, the community recreation center and its various activities 
should be brought into closer cooperation with the scliool. Behavior 
changes are the result of social interaction. Through its group 
activities, these agencies can assist tlic school in bringing about die 
spirit of cooperation, improvement in leisure-time activities, leader¬ 
ship, good healdi and physical well-being. 

Third, the public library is an institution diat is coming more into 
use every day, since society seems to have more time to appreciate 
the opportunity for the reading of books, magazines, and news¬ 
papers, all of which give a better understanding of society. The 
library can render invaluable Kelp to the student by improving his 
conduct and self-control, developing an appreciation for reading 
cultural material, and arousing interest and self-reliance. Indeed, 
most librarians are anxious to be of greater service to the school 
population through the preparation of book lists, guidance on re- 
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searcJi problems, and the like, but such services and facilities are all 
too frequently ignored by high-school teachers. 

Fourth, museums, besides affording opportunities for class trips, 
are in a position to furnish the school witli material for exhibition 
purposes, as well as printed material m the form of pamphlets and 
pictures. Experiences of this kind will help the pupil to appreciate 
various cultures, give him a better understanding of lus own imme¬ 
diate society by a knowledge of its historical background, and pro¬ 
vide for leisure-time activities. 

Fiftli, visitations to mdustrial centers provide opportunities for 
experiencing at firsthand vocational activities tliat will aid the pupil 
in makmg intelligent decisions concerning the means of earning a 
livelihood. Furthermore, such experiences deepen the pupil’s under¬ 
standing and appreciation of various social and economic concepts. 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
conducted trips to various regions of the United States as an integral 
part of its program, to supplement reference material and classroom 
instruction with realistic experience. One of these excursions was a 
ten-day tour to the coal fields of West Virginia. In general, the pur¬ 
pose of the trip was to learn at firsthand the life of the people in the 
coal fields. After the tour this heterogeneous group showed a gain 
in consistency of thinking on such issues as democracy, labor and 
unemployment, race, nationalism, and other important topics That 
more schools are recognizing the value of immediate experience is 
apparent from the large numbers of pupils who have and will 
attend such exhibits at die World’s Fair in New York City. 

Last, but by no means of lesser significance, are the contacts of the 
school witli the agencies of municipal government. Making the 
latter a reality is a paramount function of the school, for civic life 
should command a substantial portion of the adult’s time and 
efforts. Most governmental bodies are willing, indeed anxious, to 
inform die citizen of their functions and accomplishments. Police 
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departments are usually prepared to lecture, conduct inspection 
tours, and cooperate with tlic school in the carrying out of safety 
programs involving pupil participation as junior officers. In addi¬ 
tion, valuable insights into tltc function of government arc gained 
by attendance at meetings of the city council and sessions of the 
magistrate’s court. 

The crucial element in tlic carrying out of tliis program of school- 
community integration is, of course, the classroom teacher. Upon 
tltis cog in the machinery of education rests the responsibility for 
the successful functioning of the enlarged, socialized school pro¬ 
gram. Upon the homeroom and classioom tcachcis falls tltc task of 
aiding the pupil in making behavior changes tliat will be an asset 
to him in adult society. Teachers accordingly should possess dy¬ 
namic personalities, broad general knowledge of society, and a fac¬ 
ulty for stimulating thought, appreciation, and interests. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the school should not confine 
its efforts to a formalized academic type of institution, Kather, the 
school should strive to become the focal point of relationships that 
embrace every desirable element of the social structure. From this 
viewpoint the process of education becomes not merely the trans¬ 
mission of accumulated knowledge stored away in textbooks, but 
a vital living experience tliat brings the pupil, under the guidance 
of the school, in contact with the varied forces and experiences that 
constitute everyday living. The pupil learns to live best by living in 
a school society that is closely linked to the larger society which tran¬ 
scends it. 



SVMUBR VmLD COVRSES m AMERICA]:^ PROBLEMS 

There is a growing awareness tliat in the teaching of the social 
sciences the classroom and the book must be vivified by observation 
and interpretation in tlic field. One of the agencies tliat has lately 
turned its attention to the problem is The Open Road—a nonprofit 
membership organization which has as its object the promotion of 
inteinational and interregional understanding. For fifteen years 
The Open Road has been helping Americans to travel abroad ob¬ 
servantly. In that period It hasoperated approximately four hundred 
field tripSj independently and in conjunction with colleges and uni¬ 
versities. During the past year The Open Road has initiated a pro¬ 
gram in the United States that aims to acquaint Americans witli 
their own country—not its tourist sights, but the lives and problems 
of its people. Social-science departments in leading institutions now 
get expert and complete facilities in the conducting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally a project in teacher education 
on the graduate level. Summer courses toe been worked out with 
five institutions as follows: 

Teachers College, Columbia Unwerstty: A Sociological Field Course 
in Southern Conditions. This course was given with signal success in the 
summer of 1939, 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard University: A Workshop in 
Social and Economic Factors Influencing Education in New England. 

School of Education, Northtvestern University Vrobkms of American 
Youth as Exemplified in Certain Urban and Rural Communities of the 
Middle West 

Colotado State College of Education. Life Problems on the Great 
Plains and m the Rocky Mountain Area. 

School of Education, New Yoi^Umversity' Field Seminar in the Soci¬ 
ology of the Tennessee Valley Region. 

Enrollment is limited in each case to between twelve and fifteen 
qualified students. Fees arc very moderate, being based on actual 
costs in the field, with no charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding 
these courses may be addressed to the institutions or to The Open 
Road, Eight West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this seetwn oj The Journal may be oj the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles—and where possible desatplions—o} cun ent research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those pi o/ects w kindred 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 

NA'noNAL SKLF GOVERNMENT COMMIITHE COLLECTS OPINIONS 
OF EDUCATORS 

A survey of the opinions of ii6 leading educators has been made by 
the National Self Government Committee, liic, to determine their reac¬ 
tions to education for citirenship. 

The educators, wliosc opinions were received, have agreed unani¬ 
mously to the necessity of inspiring and equipping young Americans 
with the knowledge necessary to make them effective citizens. Their 
criticisms and suggestions point to the conclusion that the present type 
o£ education is failing to do an adequate job in this respect. These may 
be classified into the following groups; 

1. Teachers at present are not trained to give this instruction. 

2. Schools and colleges should be organized in such a way that students 
may learn the habit and attitude of democracy by living it. 

3. The present curriculum should be changed, 

Capable and inspiring teachers arc needed. 

5. Criticisms and recommendations relating to the examination ques¬ 
tions. 

6. Suggestions for having this program adopted. 

Further details with regard to the results of this study may be obtained 
from the National Self Government Committee, Inc, 80 Broadway, New 
York,N.Y. 

HOUSING STUDY OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

TheBureau of Municipal Research of Rochester,New York, under the 
direction of W. Earl Weller, is engaged in a housing study to determine 
whether or not there is a housing condition in Rochester that warrants 
the creation of a local housing authority. The study is under the direction 
of Harold S. Rand of the Bureau stall. If it is found that there is a 
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shortage of dwelling units or sizeable groups of undesirable dwelling 
units, a housing authority will be created to ask for Federal funds with 
which to build a local housing project. 

The Housing Administration m Washington has advised the Bureau 
to make a city-wide survey and, in connection with this study, the Bureau 
will also undertake an intensive survey of five census tracts in which 
it IS believed, on the basis of sociological data gathered by the late Luther 
C. Fry of the University of Rochester, the least desirable housing condi- 
tions in that city exist. 

The city-wide suivey will follow the Real Property Inventory schedule 
used by the United States Housing Administration. The intensive study 
will bring the enumerators into the dwelling units themselves and check 
each unit for all possible factors which are believed to distinguish good 
from bad housing. In the intensive study the effort is being made to col¬ 
lect enough data from each unit to answer, as far as possible, the outline 
set forth in the report Basic Principles of Healthful Housing by the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Health 
Association. Allan A. Twichell, technical secretary to the Committee, is 
cooperating with the Bureau in this endeavor. 

The housing survey was demanded by the city manager and by his 
Citizens Advisoiy Committee on Housing The survey will be com¬ 
pletely supervised by the Bureau of Municipal Research and the stafiE for 
the city-widc study will be furnished by the WPA, while the enumerators 
for the intensive study will be a non-WPA personnel. 

It is the intention of the Bureau to do a number of research projects 
correlating existing departmental data which can be used for the housing 
study. Such things as the incidence of crime and disease, the location of 
relief families, the location of dwelling units built within the last ten 
years, multiple ownership of property, and so forth, will be mapped and 
studied to the extent that the appropriation for the research allows. 

SURVEY OF TRENDS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

A four-year survey of trends in human relations is to be undertaken 
by a committee of laymen, educators, and technical experts under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

The National Advisory Committee, which is to supervise the work, 
IS headed by President Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College 
James N. Rosenberg and Homer J. Bulkley are co-chairmen. The Na- 
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tional Commvucc will be split up into specialized groups working in 
various fields, The first o£ these groups to be formed is that dealing with 
social studies and iiuman rckuioii'). Tins commission includes the follow¬ 
ing persons: Shelby M, Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Herbert A. Miller, piofcssor of the graduate department of 
social economy and social research, Bryn M.vwr Cxillegc; Charles A, 
Beard, historian and author; F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of sociology, University of Minnesota; the Hcv. Frederic Sieden- 
burg, executive dean of the University of Dcirort; Paul H. Douglas of the 
department of economics, University of Chicago; Kimball Young, pro¬ 
fessor of sociology, University of Wisconsin; Joseph P. Chamberlain of 
Columbia University; Donald Young of the Social Science Research 
Council; Eduard Liudemaii of the New York School of Social Work; 
Robert P. Lane of the New York Welfare Council; Sigmund Neumann 
of the department of government, Wesleyan University; J. S. Burgess of 
the department of sociology, Temple University; and Mark A. May, 
director of the Yale University Institute of Human Relations. 

S. STUDY OF children’s INTERES'l'S IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS* 

"The Committee for Revision of the Social Studies Program for New 
York’s Elementary Schools decided that we should attenapt to discover 
what interests, if any, children have in social and economic questions. The 
committee wanted especially to know what interests children develop 
from experiences outside die classroom. 

"For Instance, children go to the 'movies,* listen to the radio, read the 
newspapers, and hear older people talk. Incidentally, they observe the 
conditions under which people work and live. These out-of-school experi¬ 
ences stimulate children to thinking. 

"Of the many thoughts which children have which ones shall the school 
use in guiding their thinking, in helping them understand better the 
world in which they live ? And how shall the teacher proceed to encour¬ 
age children to express those thoughts they gam from experiences outside 
the classroom?” 

The foregoing paragraphs taken from a letter printed in the Instruc- 

^This stitemenl is provided through die courtesy of J. Cayce Morrison, Assisinnt Co/nmis 
sioner for Research, Slate Education Department of New York. 
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tions for Reporting addressed to teachers state briefly the origin and pur¬ 
pose of this study. 

At its annual midwinter meeting in Syracuse, December 1937, the 
Committee on Educational Progress of the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals voted to appoint a committee to undertake this 
study. The committee consisted of the following persons: 

Franklin A. Butts, Principal, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Poughkeepsie 

Carl E. Lewis, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

Poughkeepsie 

Harold V Baker, Principal, Daniel Webster School, 

New Rochelle 

Harold C. Crittenden, Armonk Public School 

Dorah M. Herrington, Chestnut Grove School, New City 

Later Mr. Baker resigned and his place was taken by Orlo K. Jenney, 
Principal, Roosevelt Scliool, New Rochelle. 

During the autumn of 1938 the committee conducted a preliminary 
study which involved the cooperation of 13 principals, 35 teachers, and 
approximately 1,000 pupils. During the spring of 1939 the committee 
extended this study to include 38 schools, 361 teachers, and nearly 10,000 
pupils. 

The basic element in the technique used was for the teacher to set aside 
one or more periods each week for free discussion. During this period 
pupils might raise for discussion any question in which the pupil was 
interested. Actually the techniques suggested were broader than the mere 
asking of questions. Instructions to teachers specifically stated that a 
child’s contribution might take any of the following forms asking ques¬ 
tions, participating m discussion of questions raised by others, making 
statements or expressing points of view, voluntary reporting, displaying 
articles or objects The teacher was especially coached to observe the 
questions for which pupils wanted answers, the topics, issues that have 
reached their minds through motion pictures, radio, newspapers, or other 
out-of-school sources and the problems which arise in the daily life of 
children, relations of children to other persons, and the conflicts of chil¬ 
dren with the customs, laws, and conventions of society. In addition to the 
instruction sheet the committee prepared four forms: 

I. The class list which gave the names of boys and girls, separated and 
numbered. These numbers thereafter were used as code numbers. 
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2. information sheet. This was 05x8 card. On one side was re¬ 
quested specific information concerning the child’s school standing and 
his social and economic environment ouuidc the school. The opposite 
side of tins card contained a list of nearly too major topics that had ap¬ 
peared m the discussions of pupils during the preliminary study. These 
topics or Items were more or less of an encyclopedic nature. 

3. Discussion-report sheet. A. separate siicct was to be used for each 
major topic discussed. This report should sliow by code number the pupil 
who first introduced the topic, the pupil or pupils who participated in its 
discussion, and pertinent comments from the discussion. 

4. Form 4 provided for a rejiort of the follow-up of the free discussion 
pci iod, Such report was to be transmitted each week and show the disposi¬ 
tion made of each item brought up for consideration in the free discussion 
period. 

The data collected last spring arc now in the process of being coded. 
At this point it should be noted that in collecting the data teachers were 
encouraged to record any item that came up for discussion regardless of 
whether it appeared to have social or economic implications. As the data 
are coded, tabulated, and analyzed those items having social and eco¬ 
nomic implications will be separated from die others apparently having 
no such implications. These are to lie studied by age and grade of pupils 
to determine whether there are any significant Implications citlicr for 
curriculum building or improvement in methods of teaching. 

A preliminary report was presented at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Elementary Principals m Syracuse, December 
1939. 

A SURVEY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN AMERICAN CITIES 

A survey of civil liberty in American cities has been completed and 
published in mimeographed form by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
31 Union Square West, New York,N. Y. Thesurvey is based upon replies 
to questionnaires received from officials and representatives of the union 
in 332 American cities of over 10,000 population. Such sources of informa¬ 
tion obviously give only approximate results. The data arc presented, 
however, in the belief that they will call attention to efforts needed for 
improving conditions in many communities. The union plans to make 
such a checkup periodically. The general conclusion of the study is that 
“no city in the United States achieves more than a 50 per cent observance 
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o£ the civil rights presumably guaranteed its citizens. . . . Fewer than 
three out of five of the cities make what the union describes as ‘a creditable 
showing ’ ” 

FOUR RESEARCH AWARDS ANNOUNCED BY PI LAMBDA THETA 

Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women in education, has 
announced through its Fellowship Committee the results of the 1938- 
1939 competition for awards from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund The studies submitted were of unusual merit Four entries of such 
excellence were received that four awards of two hundred and fifty doU 
lars each were made instead of the three that had been announced. 

In Its deliberations, the committee took special cognizance of the 
importance and scope of the subject chosen for study; the validity of 
methods and procedures; the adequacy of data and the pertinence of con¬ 
clusions to such data; and the general presentation of each study 

The four studies chosen are the following • 

The Development tn the United States of Legislation Concerning 
Women's Remunerative Worh. in Gainful Occupations, Submitted by 
the Central Ohio Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, Columbus. 

Time and Money Expenditures of Teachers Supporting Dependents. 
Submitted by Theresa P. Pyle, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

The Relationship Between Education and Social Trends as Shown by 
an Analysis of Recent Research and Literature Submitted by Mary Eliza¬ 
beth Smith, The Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

A Bibliographical Source Boo^ tn Consumer Education. Submitted by 
Barbara Van Kirk, Supervisor of Consumer Education, California State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION STUDY 

Rufus W Stimson, State Supervisor Emeritus of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion in Massachusetts, has been temporarily appointed to the staff of the 
Office of Education for the purpose of making a study of agricultural edu¬ 
cation of less than college grade in the United States It is planned later 
to publish the study as a bulletin of the Office of Education, accordin g.^ 
J C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
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Nutfofialism in Mofimf Finland, by John IL Whorinun. New 
York: Columbia Uiiivcriiiy Pre-i^, 1931,3o:ii)a^es. 

Under usual circumstances a b<K>k pubbslic<l years ago but only 
now received for review would he ttually ignored. IVo factors make the 
present circumsianccs unusual; \lic resistance of Finns against 

165,000,000 Russians has focused the spoiliglu. of world interest upon this 
little Baltic nation, and the clcar-cut analysis of the development of the 
nationalistic movement m Finland piovivlcs a mviclt'Oecdcd interpreta¬ 
tion and explanation of the present courageous position of tlic Finns. 

Through 600 years of Swedish rule, Finland retained its autonomy; it 
resisted 100 years of Russian dominance; after 30 years of independence 
the fear of Russification has again become a reality. Nationalism, em¬ 
bodied m the gradual supremacy of the Finnish language, the develop 
ment of folk literature, and the dominamly nalimialistic propaganda, 
saved Finland from absorption into Czarist Russia and is ibe motivating 
challenge to the threatened dominance by the U.f).S.R. 

Migratory Cotton Phifers in Arizona, by Mai.coi-m Brown and 
Orin Cassmore. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, 1939,10^1 pages. 

This unemotional portrayal of the conditions of the migratory worker 
is based on a case study of 681 laborers who migrated into Arizona largely 
as a result of misleading advertisements spread through neighboring 
States. The press, handbill, and grapevine statements promised free 
cabins m good camps and reported that a good picker could earn $3.00 a 
day. Tire camps, with three exceptions, were unsanitary mid squalid, 
migratory workers were looked upon as social outcasts, and the average 
weekly income was 57.95 if^cluding perquisites, 

Migratory workers are essential because of the seasonal lotaiion of 
crops but ‘*a public responsibility exists to tide these essential workcis over 
the period when, through no fault of their own, they temporarily lack 
the necessities of life.” 
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The American T(?«cA(?r^by Willard S. Elsbree. New York: Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1939,566pages. 

The author presents a distinctly interesting and somewhat novel history 
of American education as it is reflected in the development of the teaching 
profession. Here we have a well-written account of how teachers have 
come into their own—from playing the role of part-time untrained serv¬ 
ants to that of a rather dignified professional group whose technical 
training and cultural education rank high. 

Three periods arc recognized; namely, the colonial, the early years of 
the Republic, and the period following Civil War Within these peri¬ 
ods such topics as the following are treated* character and qualifications 
of teachers, certification, tenure, salaries, training, supervision, method, 
teachers’ associations, economic and social status of teachers. Teachers 
should read this volume in order to get a clear grasp of how their position 
and profession have come to be what they are today. 

Pfinciples of School Administration, by Dennis H. Cooke, Ray L. 
Hamon, and Arthur M. Proctor. New York: Educational Pub¬ 
lishers, 1938,536 pages. 

The authors have presented a well-organized text for introductory 
courses in public-school administration. Superintendents of schools and 
their administrative and supervisory assistants will find this volume valu¬ 
able as a constant source of reference. 

The Secondary School, by Charles Waiters Odell. Champaign, 
Illinois; Garrard Press, 1939,606pages. 

The main items of secondary education that are covered by the book 
are its history and development in the United States and other countries; 
Its present status; the study of pupil characteristics together with data of 
the high-school population; the aims, objectives, and basic assumptions; 
articulation with the elementary and higher education and the commu¬ 
nity; curriculum construction with special treatment of each of the major 
subjects; its extracurricular and guidance activities, and teacher attitudes, 
controls, and conditions of work. 

The volume represents an excellent compilation of the latest progress 
in the various areas of secondary education out of which definite help may 
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be obtained as to tlic guidance of club activities, character of a handbook, 
teacher out-of-school behavior, etc- One j>cculurity is evidenced in die 
fact that no footnoted references arc used, a recognition being generally 
given in the content of the author or authors rcsjxinsiblc for the idea set 
forth. Extensive sdcctive references arc to be found at the close of each 
chapter. 

Summing up, the book is inclusive, c.u»ily read, and merits special 
commendation because of us practical irc.umcni of the problems of the 
secondary school. 

Social Education, edited by GitAvsoN N. KEiJAUvtH. New York'.The 
Macmillan Company, 1939,312. pages, $1.73. 

Most educators and sociologists alike have been aware of the need of a 
sociological interpretation of educational procedures and techniques. We 
have had many sociologists who were interested in education, and many 
educators who were interested in sociology, but in only a few instances 
have we had educational sociology as a discipline in our colleges and 
universities. Consequently, it is significant when sociologists like Ogburn 
and Goldcnweiscr sit in a conference with educators like Kilpatrick and 
Paul Hanna, 

That is what happened at the Stamford Conference 011 Education, and 
this book, Social Education, is a symposium of the papers which were read 
and discussed. The book is important for two things: (i) as a supple¬ 
mentary reading for any class that needs to be brought up to date on cur¬ 
rent problems of social education, and (2) to reveal to all educators the 
necessity for sociological approach to educational procedures. 

Progress of Labor in the United States, by Sigmund Uminski. New 

York; The House of Field, 1939, $2.50. 

This volume reads like a compilation of newspaper headlines, conven¬ 
tion addresses, and radio talks. The author, a member of ibc editorial 
staff of New York’s The Polish Morning World, attempts to tell the story 
of the tremendous rise in the membership of both the C.I.O. and the 
A F of L. from 1935 to 1938. The volume bears the imprint 1939 
the figures presented by the author arc mosily those dated 1937 and 1938— 
a rather distant past, to be sure, in so dynamic a field as American labor. 
Single-sentence paragraphs abound and here and there whole paragraphs 
are repeated for no good reason. Thcic is no bibliography, no index, and 
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not a footnote in the entire book. Most of the figures and most of the 
statements have been gathered from secondary sources of dubious char¬ 
acter. Mr. Uminski is very partial to organized labor in the United States 
and perhaps this is the reason for this curious volume. There are chapters 
on the rise m the C.I.O.; on the chaAgmg character of the A.F. of L., on 
labor in the South; and on recent labor legislation. The student who is 
interested in labor relations may be recommended to two far better books 
(both published by the Yale University Press): American Labor by Her¬ 
bert H. Hai ns and When Labor Organizes by Robert R. R. Brooks. 

New Ways in Psychoaf2alysis,hy Karen Horney, M.D. New York: 

W. W. Norton and Company, 1939,313 pages. 

Dr. Horney, the author, is a rare combination: a physician, psychiatrist, 
and a sociologist. It is fair to say that the successful utilization of our 
mechanical and scientific accomplishments rests upon the way wc solve 
our mental and neurological health. Has civilization become weighted 
down by its own accomplishments? In her previous book, Neurotic Per¬ 
sonality of Our Times, Dr. Horney set forth situations in contemporary 
life out of which developed a natural biological reaction to these unusual 
stimuli. In this, she set forth a sort of diagnosis of contemporary life from 
which laboratory as a logical consequence a psychopathic personality 
would result. Obviously, the author touched upon curative measures and 
as an outcome phases of psychoanalysis. 

It so happens that to a large numbei of persons certain illogical prac- 
tices of the psychoanalytic school have brought the entire technique into 
disrepute. The result is unfortunate as through their catharsis many fac¬ 
tors of a mental nature could help in orientation and adjustment in the 
present scene. 

The reading of the preface is worth the price of the book. It sets forth 
the thesis which, briefly stated, is that most of our ills arise not from in¬ 
stinctive drives as such but from environmental factors which mold nat¬ 
urally instinctive releases. Reactions to this of an unhealthy nature cause 
personality changes Set fortli in the author’s own words, “The aim of the 
therapy is not to help the patient to gain mastery over his instincts but to 
lessen the anxiety to such an extent that he can dispense with his neurotic 
trends.” 

The book is filled with a health approach to neurological and mental 
problems and has avoided such bizarre factors as have caused so much 
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just cridcisra of psychoanalysis. She suics wjlli a sane basis the social eti- 
vironment and then aucmpis to orient the siiuaiiou U) it. It should be 
read by all educators and is a veritable ircasurc house for the social 
v/otkee and clergyman. In fact, it would help out American life in 
general if the intelligent populace would read Dr. Homey’s two fine 
volumes. 

Early Ionian Historians, by Lionitl Pr arson. Oxford; Clarendon 
Press, 1939,240 pages. 

The audior here makes available in Enghdi some of the results of the 
researches of foreign scholars, [wrticularly the Gennans, in early Greek 
historiography. Mr. Pearson is apparently no mere compiler but a serious 
student of die period. By a rigid application of the methods of critical 
scholarship to four of the so-called logograpliers, wiio were either con¬ 
temporaries or predecessors of Plerodoius, he reveals more clearly the na¬ 
ture and form of history in this period of beginnings, suggesting and 
emphasizing important rclatloaships between these mcmlicrs of the Ioni¬ 
an school and the epoch-making work of the father of Idsiory. Of the 
four selected, I-Iccataeus of Miletus is prob.ibly the best known. He js usu¬ 
ally referred to as one of the earliest geographers but the author points 
out how the writings of tlicsc men represent a combination of geography, 
mythology, ethnography, and serious history. 

Factories in the Field: T he Story of Migratory Farm Labor tn Cali' 
fornia, by Cmcbv McWilliams. Boston*. Little, Brown and Com¬ 
pany, 1939, 334 pages, 52.50. 

This is a splendid study of die migratory farm labor in. California from 
the earliest days of American occupation to the present. The fact that 
250,000 workers, employed in the richest indUsStry in California, have 
been repeatedly frustrated in their desire to achieve organization is a mat¬ 
ter that has long provoked discussion among labor’s well-wishers and 
theorizers. The author seeks the root of much of this diflicuJcy in tlie 
system of land ownership, which has characterized the California scene 
from the very beginnings. A plantation system controlled liy the few in¬ 
variably requires a large and docile labor army. The scasonaldc naiurc of 
agriculture further accentuates the problem. Mr. McWilliams tells the 
story of the Chinese, the Japanese, the Hindus, the Filipinos, and the 
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Mexicans in Alta, California. He tells also of the tramps, or bindle stiffs 
—the blanket men who follow the crops afoot. Moreover, he tells of the 
present migratory army of lefugees from the dust-bowl area who pour 
into the great valleys of California in dilapidated flivvers and incredibly 
ancient jaloppies Factories tn the Field is a revelation—a revelation of a 
sad and chaotic phase of American life and of insipient fascism in action. 

BducaUofi jor Citizenship, by Howard E. Wilson. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, xii + 272 pages. 

This IS one of the volumes of the report of the Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education. Education for citizenship 
“bears directly upon central issues and major problems emerging in pub¬ 
lic education” (page x). The social-studies curriculum m the secondary 
schools has been studied in its relation to citizenship instruction on the 
assumption that the contribution of the social studies to social efficiency 
is the educational reason for their existence in the school program. A bat¬ 
tery of tests was administered to 22,584 pupils in 62 secondary schools rep¬ 
resenting a cross section of the entire State school system. The purpose of 
the testing was to determine the degree of social competence possessed 
by the examinees. As a result, 23 schools were selected for intensive study 
and another battery of tests was administered to 3,467 pupils. These were 
supplemented by personal data sheets. In addition, 25 schools and 200 
classrooms were directly observed by Professor Wilson Questionnaires 
were also used to elicit school practices and emphases. The purpose of 
this phase of the Inquiry was to ascertain accomplishment with emphasis 
upon the actual participation of the pupils “in the operations of society.” 
The investigator sought to determine the extent to which the present cur¬ 
riculum and practices fit present-day needs The concluding chapter, 
therefore, is given over to a senes of conclusions and recommendations. 

Essentially a status study, with no attempt at historical perspective and 
limited strictly to the social-studies curriculum, it necessarily overlooks 
many vital factors in the problem of education for citizenship. 

Social Ferment tn Vermont, by David M Ludlum. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1939, x -j- 305 pages. 

That the State of Veimont during these years provided fertile soil for 
the social reformer and the agitator is amply attested by the evidence that 
Ml. Ludlum assembles in this little volume which admirably bears out 
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its title, He has drawn U[>on every conceivable source for his information 
with contemporary newspapers coniribuimg much of micrtst. Gcograph 
real factors played an unporuintrolcin accounting for some of these radi¬ 
cal tendencies, as did the cora|»smon of its early inhabitants. The author 
also points lo the influence of die Puritan Oiunicr-Reformation. This 
gave rise in the thinics to "Ultraism, the adoption of radical views and 
the employment of extreme measures by religious men who fixed their 
aitcnlion on a single objective wiihoul rcgartl for us various relation' 
ships” (p. 55). As a result, the same names ,irc associated with move- 
ments as diverse as aniimasonry and anusbvery. The author devotes a 
single chapter each to die tcin(«rancc crusade and aniimasonry. The anti- 
slavery movement is presented in its relation to religion (Chapter V) and 
to politics (Chapter VI). In Chapter VII he traces the Jeffersonian con¬ 
cept of “equal and exact justice 10 all” (which serves him as his title), 
as it manifested itself in the Working Men’s Movement, Prison Reform, 
Humanitarian Care of the Unfortunate, and lulucaiional Reform. Each 
of these serves as a chapter subdivision. The closing chapter describes 
the part played by the people of the State in tlic various schemes for the 
reorganization of the sodal order, which were so characteristic of the 
latter pan of the period. These, he says, fell into two categories, those of 
“the religious millenniahsis” and those of “the economic millcnnialists.” 

Boy Transiency in America,\iyGiE,ofLGRVj, Outi-and. Santa Barbara, 

California: State College Press, 1939,141 pages. 

This little volume is the compilation of the author’s articles dealing 
with youth wandering in the United States. These articles appeared over 
a period of live years and arc here grouped under three major fields: those 
dealing with education; thoseon the work of the Federal Tiansient Serv¬ 
ice; and those dealing particularly with causal factors. Much of the data 
is of a distinctly factual character, and all emphasize the need of a unified 
effort of all agencies if the problem is to be solved Social workers, teach¬ 
ers and administrators, and recreational directors will find much of value 
in both the data and the projected remedial action. 
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EDITORIAL 

Recent trends in the theory and practice of elementary education 
in this country reflect to an increasing degree a sociological con¬ 
ception of die function and responsibilities of the elementary school. 
Emphasis on the social aspects of education characterizes the ma¬ 
jority of die changes effected in recent years in the curriculum, in 
teaching mediods, in school administration, and in school-com¬ 
munity relations. In the experimental schools and the more ad¬ 
vanced public schools, the outposts of the "new education,’’ the entire 
educative process has been progressively socialized. “Education for 
democracy” is die current catchword, and the aim of education is 
conceived to be not merely the inculcation of the racial and national 
heritage of factual knowledge, customs, and attitudes but the prepa¬ 
ration of the young for effective participation in group life in a 
rapidly changing society. 

The curriculum has been expanded to include the “social studies” 
and the subject matter now taught under this head embraces not 
only geography and history but such subjects as current events, citi¬ 
zenship, community life, community civics, social science, and social 
problems. In a considerable number of elementary schools, particu¬ 
larly those of the six-year type, the social studies are being incorpo¬ 
rated in the curricula of all the grades, even of the kmdergarten. 
Methods of presenting subject matter have also undergone a radical 
change in recent ycars^ the outstanding trend being in the direction 

Copyright ipijo by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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of a closer inicgrauon of leaching coiUeiit with ihc out-of-school life 
of ihc child. Among the many maiufcsiations of iliis effort: to relate 
school activities to real life arc the newer type of tcxUiooks oriented 
in terms of die problems of il.uly life, ilu* increased utilization of 
community resources by tlic schooh, and [lupil parucipation m the 
selection and development of group projects. The peak of tins move¬ 
ment away from the conventional organization of teaching materials 
is reached iti the “integrated curriculum*’ m which live traditional 
differentiation of the separate subjccts—arithmetic, reading, spell¬ 
ing, geography, etc.—is discarded m favor of an oiicntaiion of all 
teacliing around tlic study of the major functions of social life. 

The newer developments in liic field of teaching methods give 
evidence of a growing realization of Uic importance of the group in 
facilitating botli the teaching and the learning process. In the mod¬ 
ern elementary school, cooperative group activity has largely super¬ 
seded die traditional type of formalized instruction. The educative 
value of group opinion and group pressure is recognized not only in 
the reorganization of die curriculum and of teaching techniques 
to accord with the principles of gioup learning but also in the 
transfer of responsibility for many phases of school and classroom 
management from faculty to students. 

To a considerable extent the school is assuming responsibility for 
the social, as well as die intellectual and physical, development of 
die child. The importance of providing socializing experiences 
within the school environment and of teaching the child socially 
acceptable patterns of behavior through actual participation in 
group activity is being stressed in both the nursery and elementary 
schools. One of the chief arguments for die enrollment of young 
children in nursery schools is the beneficial effect on die social ad¬ 
justment of the child of daily association with other cliildrcn of the 
same age. Socialization of the elementary-school child is effected 
through participation in various forms of cxiracunicular activity 
as well as in group activity in the classroom. That the elementary 
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school is becoming increasingly concerned with the personality ad¬ 
justment of the child and conscious of the need for mterpreting 
school behavior in the light of th.e child’s social background is evi¬ 
denced by the fact tliat die 1936 yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of die National EducaUon Association 
was devoted to tins subject. 

Probably the area in which direct sociological influence is most 
apparent is that of school-community relations The trend toward 
closer coordination of school and community life is reflected in 
the current emphasis on utilization of community resources for die 
enrichment of teaching content and in the newer conception of the 
role of the school bodi as a center of community life and as a 
medium for effecting social change m the community. That ef¬ 
fective cooperation between the schools and the communities tliey 
serve can result in social reform has been demonstrated by the suc¬ 
cess of such experiments as die Yonkers program described m the 
January 1938 issue of The Journal. 

The papers included in this issue discuss ways in which socio¬ 
logical thinking and die knowledge derived from sociological 
research have contributed or can contribute to the solution of pres¬ 
ent-day problems in elementary education. One deals with socio¬ 
logical contributions to teaching content in the elementary school. 
A second describes one of the many varieties of sociological training 
now offered to prospective and in-service teachers and school ad¬ 
ministrators in sociology courses in teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and university departments of education. Two others focus attention 
on problem areas in our present system of elementary education. Of 
these, one stresses the need for school-community coordination in 
certain areas of the rural South now served by consolidated schools 
and for a reorientation of rural education in these areas to meet the 
needs of rural life. The other reviews the unsolved problems of 
Negro education in the South against a background of social theory 
and research relative to culture patterns in race relations The re- 
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maining article suggests some ot the implications for education oE 
one type of sociological or socio-psychological research. The re¬ 
searches described arc fairly typical of a considerable group of ob¬ 
servational and experimental studies of the social development and 
social beiiavior patterns of young cliildrcM made by sociologists, 
psychologists, and otlicr sukIcirs of child dcvclopiueiU during the 
past fifteen years in nursery schools, kindergartens, and the early 
grades of tlie public schools. 

Because of space limitations, it was necessary to postpone the 
article on method in tlie elementary school until the May issue. 

Ruth E. Arrington 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


LESLIE DAY ZELENY 

Siatff Teachers College, St, Cloud, Minnesota 

The significance of die relationship between sociology and the 
curriculum can be made clear by considering first the nature of 
sociology, then the function of education, and, finally, the socio¬ 
logical curriculum. 


NATUEE OP SOCIOLOGY 

We begin widi a brief statement of the nature of sociology, the 
sciendfic study of the behaviorof men m groups. A basic assumption 
underlying die study of the group is that human beings desire values 
to satisfy dieir needs.* It is hypothesized that every man desires to 
preserve his organism and to enjoy its functionmg; consequently, 
man has two basic needs: security (preservation of structure) and 
activity (functionmg of structure).* 

In the struggle to satisfy his basic needs (obtain “psychic and 
physiological satisfaction”) man comes into contact with objects oi 
values, including persons, related to the satisfaction of these needs. 
He reacts to these values: to obtam more of them or less of them, 
Of course, he may be indifferent. Consequently, man’s reactions to¬ 
ward values may be: acceptance, indifference, or rejection When 
persons react to other persons as values the reaction is reciprocal— 
making six basic types of human interaction: mutual attraction, 
acceptance-indifference, mutual indifference, acceptance-rejection, 
indifference-rejection, and mutual rejection. Two or more persons 

^ Stuart C Dodd, "A Tensjon 'Theory of Societal Action, Jmencaa Soaological 'Review, 
Vol 4 (February 1939), pp 56-77 

“llornell Hart, "Value-Judgments in Sociology,” American SocioJogical Review, Vol 3 
(December 1938), pp 862-867, and Leslie Day Zcleny, Practical Sociology (New York 
Prcnticc-Hall, Inc, 1937), p. 6 These terms arc used m about the same sense that Dodd, 
op cit, uses "objects o£ psychic and physiological satisfaction" and cannot be given enough 
stress to prevent the use of the operauonal point of view 
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ill any of these basic relaiionslups or combinations of tlicsc basic 
relationships make a group. A group, tlicii, is two or more persons 
in interaction.' 

When two or more persons interact for a pcricxJ of time there 
develops a system of behavior or rules guitling tiic nature of the 
interactions. Furthermore, groupsusually make some use of material 
objects to facilitate their functioning. The totality of behavior pat¬ 
terns and objects used by a group in connection with its interactions 
is called us culture. In so far as human inieraciions and culture can 
be measured, sociology is a science.* 

But there are many kinds of groups—family, church, school, 
business, health, scientific, recreational, fin e arts, social welfare, gov¬ 
ernmental, and others—each characterized by a measurable degree 
of interaction and measurable and identifiable behavior patterns 
and objects to which die members of die group have become con¬ 
ditioned. Nor do these groups exist uidcpcndcntly; rather, they 
gather in interlocking, interdependent, interacting, and fluid clus¬ 
ters, usually within defined territorial arca<;. Such a cluster of groups 
is called a community, and it is characterized by at least a few com¬ 
mon interests and a few common controls. 

It is one of the important tasks of sociology to describe and 
measure scientifically the complex inicjactions and culliirc patterns 
of community life. In this way a sound basis foi understanding and 
control may be laid. The following brief outline gives a survey of 
the factors that need to be studied in a sociological investigation of 
a community: 

1, History and growth 

2. Population composition: (a) age distribution, (b) sex distribution, 
(c) nativity, (d) marital status, (c) mobility 

* George A. Lumlberg, Poumhftoot of Socii^ogy (New York’ 'llic Micniill.nn Omipn}’, 
i9S0),p. 35^ 

Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Instituhoni (New York’ Harper niui Urmhers, 
> 935 ). pp 
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3. Structure: (a) natural areas (districts), (b) zones, (c) social gradi¬ 
ents (relative amounts of a phenomenon, like delinquency, in different 
zones) 

4. Community culture patterns: (a) material culture- (i) food and 
food habits, (la) clothing, (3) shelter (housing), (4) tools and utensils, 
(5) transportation^ (b) nonmaterial culture; (i) language, (2) social 
institutions 

5. Social groups (interaction, culture patterns, material culture, and 
problems of groups): (a) family, (b) church, (c) school, (d) industry, 
(e) health, (f) scientific, (g) recreational, (h) fine arts, (i) social wel¬ 
fare: (i) public welfare, (2) public assistance, (3) unemployment assist¬ 
ance, (4) work relief, (5) other relief, (6) institutional care,® ()) govern¬ 
ment: (i) administration, (2) crime and crinoinal justice, (3) delinquency 
and juvenile court 

6. Community coordination 

A sociological survey properly conducted will reveal with clarity 
the web of interactions and patterns that furnishes the medium m 
which personality develops and acquires the nature that makes it 
human. By participation in group life man’s original nature be¬ 
comes modified and the social personality develops. This view of 
the nature of personality development has long been held by sociol¬ 
ogists. In 1909, Cooley declared that groups “are fundamental in 
forming the social nature and ideals of the individual.”* Ellwood, 
in 1925, declared that the “culture of the group dominates the be- 
havjor of the human individual.”* Again, Paris, m 1932, stated that 
“human nature may be said to be created in primary group rela¬ 
tions.”* Finally, in 1939, Wirth, summarizing recent research studies 
of specialists in social science, concluded that they “indicate un¬ 
mistakably the trend toward the recognition of the significance 

® Joanna C Colcord, Your Commumty (New York* Russell Sage Eoundation, 1939) 

* Charles H Cooley, Social Orgamzaaon (New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p 23 
^ Charles A Ellwood, The Psychology oj Human Society (New York D. Appleton Cenlury 
Company, 1923), pp lo-ii. 

® Ellsworth Fans, "The Primary Group, Essence and Accidents," American Jaitrtial of 
Sociology, Yo\ 38 (July 1932), pp 4i"50 
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of social iiucracuoii as tlic basic pUKCSs in the formation bothoE 
liumati nature and the social orilcr.”* 

To summarise the wKiological iKtsiivon we may say that the 
basic phcnoracijon .studied by vtciology is httwatt uKcraction: per¬ 
sons reacting to other persons as values. Two or more persons in 
interaction make a group; and groups toinbmc into interdependent 
clusters to form communities, finally, it is only by participation in 
tltc interactions of contemporary group or community life that 
personality develops. 

SOCrAL rUNCTIOM ot educaiion 

We arc now in position to consider ilic relation between die find¬ 
ings of sociology and the ctlucauonal process. 

Assuming tliaC die purpose of education is to develop human per- 
sonality-~to help youth and adults to make increasingly better ad¬ 
justments to contemporary groups—the findings and conclusions of 
sociologists become of great significance. Only by providing experi¬ 
ence in human itiicractian in group life can personality be devel¬ 
oped, and the group life of die school must be similar to that of die 
community. More than that, numerous contacts between school 
groups and community groups must be jirovidcd. 

There are, however, numerous evidences of man’s poor prepa¬ 
ration for community life. Low degrees of mutual attraction, bor¬ 
dering on mutual repulsion within and between gioups, threaten 
the stability of modern civilization. Citizens liave not been ade¬ 
quately prepared to participate widi othcis in the democratic solu¬ 
tion of common problems, Their training has too often been void 
of the group experience. Many poor personalities have entered adult 
life. This failure must be shared by contemporary social institutions, 
especially education. 


'Wirili, “Social roicraciioii ilic Prolilciii o( the In<livi<lii.il .mil the OruiH),'’ jimeiicttti 
Joiinial o/Soiiohgy, Vol. 4^ (M.iy 1939), p[> 9(15-979. 
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What is tile reason for this failure? One possible reason is the 
widespread use of a curriculum unrelated to meaningful community 
activities. Furtliermore, the curriculum is frequently taught by a 
dull “re-citation” of facts—often quickly forgotten. The result has 
often been tliat school graduates, so prepared, find contemporary 
life a strange puzzle. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 

A fundamental solution to the failure of the tradiuonal educa¬ 
tion or “schooling” may be the mtroduction of what may be called 
a sociological curriculum. Such a curriculum would prepare stu¬ 
dents to participate in the interaction of community groups and to 
work widi otliers toward the solution of common problems. To 
prepare such a curriculum and to teach it, the teacher must have a 
comprehensive understanding of contemporary community, re¬ 
gional, national, and world life and problems. The elementary- 
school teacher must first of all have an understanding of the local 
community. Consequently, the teacher must utilize the findings of 
the sociologist and become something of an amateur sociologist 
herself. 

Mere incorporation of facts about the community into a curricu¬ 
lum is not sufBcient; the curriculum must become a group-activity 
curriculum. Such a curriculum would have a minimum of routine 
lessons; instead it would foster participation in group activities. The 
school would become a community of groups as much as possible 
like an actual community Basic essentials would not be neglected. 
The curriculum and the participation would be arranged in such a 
manner that students, to continue to play successful roles in their 
school groups, would find it possible to do so only by acquiring 
greater degrees of ability in reading, writing, and arithmetic, this 
would be a “natural” motive for learning. 

A group-activity curriculum, however, would have to abandon 
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the traditional classifications of subject matter; rather, subject mat¬ 
ter would be organized in terms of community activities and prob¬ 
lems. Furthcimore, the curriculum would not be limited to the 
activities in school; it would go beyond to the coniiruiniiy itself and 
provide real contacts between school and coniimimty groups—in¬ 
cluding stimulating cooperation m studying and impioving tlie 
community, 

The sociological ciirriculuin is no idle drc.im. It is being intro- 
diiced more and more, especially by cducalois with sociological 
training. Many State and regional educational organizations arc 
now engaged in curriculum study directed toward these ends. The 
trend is in this direction. Examples arc so minicroiis that we can 
mention but a few. 

Of iiucrcst is an account by Chailotto Estes of die way in which 
she and her staff changed her scliool from the traditional to the 
sociological school. Formal rows of scats were broken up to facilitate 
arrangement into any desired combination of gioups. Departmen¬ 
talized, homogeneous groups for studying rcatling wci c replaced by 
creative group activities in drama, music, poetry, language, etc. 
Subjects were integralcd; “rcscaich” and creative gioiip discussion 
became the order of the day. Consequently, the whole school became 
a community of groups working on activities (friezes, igloos, air¬ 
planes, plays, costumes, cooking, etc.) and using reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as means to the goal of successful group participation 
rather than as ends in tliemsclvcs.'* 

The study of the major functions of social life constitutes the core 
curriculum for the public schools of the Stale of Virginia. They are 
listed as follows; “protection and conservation of life, property and 
natural resources; production of goods and services and distribution 
of the returns of production; consumption of goods aiul sci vices; 
communication and transportation of gootls and people, rccication; 


“Chnrloitc Cstcs, “An Aciivuy rro|Tram m a Sitt I'MIICim-o StUmil,” ('.iiimiiliini foiiiiial, 
Vol 0 (Februjiry 1938), pp 79-82 
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expression of aesthetic impulses; expression of religious impulses, 
education; extension of freedom; integration of the individual; and 
exploration.”^' In the elementary grades these functions are ap¬ 
proached through the following centers of interest: 


First grade 
Second grade 
Third grade 

Fourth grade 

Fifth grade 

Sixth grade 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade 


Home and school life 
Community life 

Adaptation of life to environmental forces of 
nature 

Adaptation of life to advancing physical fron¬ 
tiers 

Effects of inventions and discoveries upon our 
living 

Effects of machine production upon our living 
Social provision for cooperative living 
Adaptation of our hving through nature, social 
and mechanical inventions and discoveries “ 


In diis manner the core of the curriculum reflects the problems of 
community life rather dian the traditional subjects 
A comprehensive curriculum for community education has been 
worked out in Glencoe, Illinois, under the direction of Superintend¬ 
ent Paul J, Misner On the preprimary level adults are invited to 
assume responsibility for relatmg community agencies to the needs 
of nursery-school children. On the primary level joint excursions 
of parents and children are made to farms, post office, stores, etc., 
and other cooperative activities of parents and children are designed 
to improve social relations and community service On the postpri¬ 
mary level simple sociological surveys of the local community are 
conducted for the purpose of acquamting pupils with the commu¬ 
nity and Its life. On the early secondary level a study of contempo¬ 
rary social trends and their impact upon community life is begun. 
Emphasis is placed upon direct observation of these forces in the 

" Material quoted with the pcrrmssion of Sidney B Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, from “Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools," Virginia State 
Board of Education, Richmond, 1934 
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community ancl> later, tlvc program leads to higher levels which 
eventually involve the cooperative work of students and citizens in 
a compichensivc study of the community directed toward its im¬ 
provement. In this way a vibrant vitality is given to schoolwork. It 
comes to have meaning in terms of the activities and problems of 
groups in daily life” 

The final step or goal of the group-actwHy curriculum or socio¬ 
logical curriculum is the com mumty coordinating council in. which 
school and community groups organize themselves for continuous 
self-study and improvement. It has been demonstrated that tliis can 
be done.” 

We may conclude by pointing out that the sociological curricu¬ 
lum is being established as sound byrcseaich. Kcccjuly, Wnghtstone 
completed a comprehensive .study comparing the results of the pro¬ 
gram of work in traditional and experimental elementary schools 
The experimental schools used wliat might be called the group-ac¬ 
tivity curriculum, at least in part; and the conventional schools used 
common recitation methods. Wrjglusionc’s fintlings showed stu¬ 
dents in experimental schools superior in social relationships, ccjual 
or superior in self-initiated and codpci alive acts, superior in die de¬ 
velopment of individual aptiiucles, critical flunking, appreciation 
of worth-while activities, and in academic skills.” Consequently, we 
conclude that the sociological curriculum, properly used, may be 
expected to achieve the results claimed for it. 

SUMMARY 

To summarize, we may say that sociology, the scientific study of 
the beliavior of men in groups and clustcis of groups or commu¬ 
nities, has a distinct contribution to offer to education in developing 

”Paul ]. M»sncr, A Communil)' Educaiional Cenicr, in The Co/utnuriily School, cfliied by 
Samuel Evctcu (New York; U Aj>plcion Crnuiry ('ompiny, hhS) 

For illusirntions, see 7 Jie ]<iiiriieil of I ilnciiftoiiai Soeiolofiy, Sr jiicnilirr lO it’. Oclobcr 1917. 
and January 1958 

’*J. Wayne Wnglustoiic, Al>priiisii} of Neifcr rleiiienhiry Sthool Practices (New York" 
nurc.nu of Publicaiions, Teaclicrs Collcjfc, Cnlumbin Univcrsily, 1918) 
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young people to take an increasingly active part in the community. 
Educators, conscious of this responsibility, have recently become 
keenly interested in sociology and the sociological curriculum. The 
sociological curriculum is a study of life’s activities and problems; 
more thaji tliis, the sociological curriculum is a group-activity cur¬ 
riculum providing for tlie displacement of a large part of traditional 
“re-citation” methods. Finally, the new curriculum provides oppor¬ 
tunities for youths, teachers, and atizens to work together toward 
an understanding and improvement of community life 
That die sociological curriculum obtains desired results in learn¬ 
ing and in changing personality is being shown by contemporary 
research, particularly that of Wrightstone. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 
TO TEACHER TRAINING 

PLORENCE GREENHOE 

Ohio State University 

A careful study of tlie history of American education reveals that 
social aims and purposes^ in theory at least, have always been ac¬ 
cepted by leading educators as the main reasons for the existence 
and support of tire public-school system. Such leaders have been 
aware likewise that social change is inevitable and persistent and 
that educational concepts, positions, and policies must change ac¬ 
cordingly, but they likewise recognize that these professed aims 
have not always been realized. 

With technological expansion, mechanization, and urbanization 
of economy, American community life has been confronted with 
social conditions foreign to earlier experience. In the words of one 
writer: 

Under the impact of forces still too near at hand, too complex and 
elusive for brief analysis, the old community of the fathers has tended to 
disintegrate. The inclusive neighborhood unity, the warm and intimate 
unity of the primary group, has been shattered. Pressure groups now dot 
the landscape, each seeking to advance a special interest at the expense 
of the public weal. Old norms and forms of behavior are everywhere 
suspect; new codes of conduct, while clearly on the make, have not yet 
won wide acceptance. Thus the time is one of uncertainty and transition..^ 

Life in America is no longer self-dependent but interdependent 
and tliere has been a failure to bridge the gap between school and 
life so as to fit a “growing child to a changing community.” 

The situation has now become a matter of grave concern because 
of the many aicas in which there is a demand for solving crucial 
problems. 

'Lloyd A Conk, Conuniinii^ Iiac(gtounds of Hthcatton (New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938), p 3 
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The challenge... in iiniivitluals in Amenta irnlay is lo ihink creatively 
and to act cooperatively wiihin the realities nf our culture so as to solve our 
critical social problems ii\ a maaacr that will promote the achievement 
o£ deniocralic values. The challenge lo cducaiion u. to guide individuals 
in developing their potciuKihiics so that tlicy c.m solve these problems 
successfully.' 

In this task of social education, .sociology, particularly educational 
sociology, occupies a strategic position. 

As an awareness of these challenges has become felt, a nu mber of 
approaches have been suggested to meet this need. One trend has 
been the effort to coordinate and integrate the work of die school 
with tlic life activities of the surrounding coramuniiy. In a number 
of areas the coordination has become so complete that leaders have 
spoken of the “community school.”* An .iccompanying trend in 
teacher education has been a widespread use of the community for 
projects. In certain instances, experimental programs have been set 
up such as die one at Central State leathers College at Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan.' 

As an integral part of a program for preparing prospective teach¬ 
ers for woik in die newer type of school, coiuscs in sociology may 
have several sorts of objectives. Quite often the fiist is lo piomote 
interest in and allow for enjoyment of the knowledge gained in a 
study of personality formation, the working of social processes, and 
the like. A second is to endeavor to provide bases for meeting stu¬ 
dent needs and adjustment problems on an individual and personal 
level while at college and afteiward. A third may center attention 
on supplying both technical and general understanding of school 
problems, teacher and community relationships. 

* lUilh West, editor, UliUzaltoii oj CommtwHy Resotneet in thi Social Sludies, Niiitli Year- 
hook, The N.niional Council for the Social Studies, 1018, p q 

* For discussion of coinmunil)' schools, tee; Samuel nvcrctl, rdilnr, 'J'lif Cotiinnoiily School 
(New York. D Appleton Century Coijip.iny, njiK), and I'Isic (M.ipp, Coniniinii/y Scliooh 
in Action (New York* Viking Press, 

‘Margaret Koopmnn, Social Processes Mount Pleasant, Michigan' Ccntr.il Sl.alc Tc.icliers 
College Press 
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Itis witli this third approach that we wish to deal herewith special 
reference to elementary teacher training." Though the courses m 
elementary educational sociology are only a small part of the total 
program, dieir aims and procedures may serve as illustrative of the 
approach/ 

Having gradually assumed the outlook of a community sociology, 
we conceive of our contribution to teacher education as striving to 
give an understanding of the school-community problems men¬ 
tioned above but, more important still, as giving “exercise” in a 
number of personal experiences with community relationships, re¬ 
sources, and techniques of using these resources, so that some day 
the student may be able to “ ‘Keep Good School’ Beyond the Four 
Walls.” 

It is common knowledge that teachers today are specialists in the 
several departments of the curriculum. In the main they know their 
subject matter well but too frequently they arc not aware of the 
relationships between their subjects and life in the community in 
which tliey function both as citizens and teachers. To illustrate, last 
summer in a teachers college, two teachers sought a conference after 
a class in which procedures of the “community school” had been 
discussed. “You don’t know how hard it would be to teach that 
way,” said one. “I never have time to finish the text as it is.” And the 
other: “Your idea isn’t really new to me. You see, I use community 
resources now. We go to visit the legislature once a year, and we visit 
the State prison and a factory or two ” 

The first teacher has thus far obtained no notion of how life- 
giving is the study of the local social world to the learning process. 
The second does not even see her community. It should be added in 
this connection that the needs, interests, and so forth, of the local 
community should not limit the area of learning and thinking. The 

" From one third to two thirds of the students with whom wc work in “Community Sociol¬ 
ogy" are training to be elementary-school teachers 

•Lloyd A Cook, “Uses oE Community in Teacher Education," Curriculum Joiiiiial, lo 6 
(October 1939) 
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phase of tlic community under study must be related to larger back¬ 
grounds, once the learner has worked in and through the local situ¬ 
ation. 

Such teachers as these, now in the making, piovidc the impetus 
for and the challenge to our program of sensitizing the prospective 
teacher to community relationsliips, icsourccs, and workable tech¬ 
niques. 

The elementary courses in educational sociology at Ohio State 
University have at present the following objectives: 

1. To further understanding of the various types and kinds of com¬ 
munities in which students may expect to live and teach, including study 
of community structure, processes of change, and effects on persons, espe¬ 
cially childien 

2. To secure a perspective concerning the nature and speed of social 
change in American community life, the inevitability anti continuity of 
this change, and the role the school should play 

3. To sec the school as a cominunity-scrvicc center, indicating the kinds 
of services to all citizens which it does or docs not pci foi m, and to note the 
extent to which community agencies and materials arc and can be used as 
educational resources in the classroom 

To gain a point of view toward and knowledge about llie school as a 
democratic social institution practising democracy 111 its cvci yday life and 
activities, and educating those whom it contacts for more effective demo¬ 
cratic Uvuig 

5. To understand the teacher’s community contacts; i.e, the jiioblcms 
which he or she encounters m personal living and professional duties in 
different kinds of communities 

6. To gam some knowledge of ways and means by which new ideas 
and new practices are introduced into schools and communities 

These aims are the outcome of student-staff codpeiation as exer¬ 
cised in the classroom situation, in special small discussion groups, 
and in especially designated communities. 

Once we have outlined the trail wc wish to follow, it is necessary 
to get an understanding of our basic concept “community.’* The 
definition usually used foi implementing the woik is as follows: 
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A community is a population aggregate (i) inhabiting a contigu¬ 
ous territory, (2) having a common background of experience, 
(3) possessing a number of basic service institutions, (4) maintain¬ 
ing a consciousness of its local unity, and (5) having an ability to act 
corporatively in meeting local crises ’ The differences which are 
always apparent between communities of different sizes give rise 
to the widely used classification of communities as primary and 
seconda} y. In a primary type of commumty, life activities are person 
to person, intimate and sympathetic, whereas in a secondary com¬ 
munity relationships are impersonal, categoric, and formalized. 
Communities may also be classified as local and nonlocal for pur¬ 
poses of making clear the mcreasing outreach of communal rela¬ 
tionships. The meaning here is simply that the immediate area 
surrounding one’s home is the local community and all others are 
nonlocal. In terms of these definidons, the student may decide the 
degree to which his own or any other area or place is or is not a 
community, as well as the kind and quality of community life. 

The types of communities used cover a wide range and include 
such examples as the student’s own home town, the community in 
which the university is located, communities adjacent to the school, 
the campus as a community, communities somewhat distant such as 
important metropolitan centers and their areas, and such materials 
as may be gleaned from various community studies made by scholars 
and fiction writers. 

It is a major hope that, by turning our attention to the resources, 
and techniques by which we may utilize them, we will sensitize the 
student to and give him experience in the use of the reservoir of 
material in every community in which he may teach. To expedite 
this social sensitivity, we center attention on what these resources 
are, by what methods they can he used, how they may be introduced, 
and what values they have 

It seems to be a common assumption that community resources 


Lloyd A, Cook, Coinniimify Bac^igiotinds of Education, p 27. 
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are self-evident and so numerous as to be easy of access. In reality 
tliey become educational materials only when the school's programs 
suggest tlieir utilization. To attempt to present a complete listing of 
community resources used in this program or available for use else¬ 
where is impossible. The following arc merely illustrative of local 
community resources and consist) as is leadily seen, of objects and 
materials as well as persons, cultural processes, and relationships*. 

1. Community centers, relief agencies, correctional institutions, re¬ 
search bureaus, psychopathic institutions 

2. Persons within the area available as lecturers or for conferences on 
current topics and vocational problems 

3. Library reading materials, including newspapers, magazines, books, 
monographs, Government reports—local, county, State, regional, and 
national—scrapbooks, and photographs 

.:j. Motion pictures, plays, and radio 

5. Maps of all kinds including spot maps, base maps, bar charts, graphs, 
and other pictorial illustrative material 

6. Class, small group, and individual projects in which data of the 
above types are collected, portrayed, and intcrpictcd 

y. Student personal experience and observation. In sociology one is 
faced frequently with the dilTiculty and the opportunity of giving every¬ 
day personal experiences meaning, clarification, and interpretation, in a 
sociological frame of reference. 

In the collection, coordination, integration, and preservation of 
these resources, it is imperative that tire work be done by both stu¬ 
dents and staff members. To present an exhaustive list of the tech¬ 
niques for using these resources is even more difficult tlian to 
enumerate the resources themselves. The following techniques are 
suggestive only and vary from one learning situation to anodier*. 

1. Class discussions of the give-and-take vaiicty; small special-interest 
groups; panels, round tables, etc. 

2. Lectures by both instructors and outside pei sons 

3. Reading of texts, library resources 
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4. Agency visits; field trips by the classes, by small groups, and repre¬ 
sentative committees 

5 Reports, oral and wiitten, presented by the individual or m the more 
spicy “merry-go-round” fashion 

6 Exhibits of student projects or materials secured from local, State, 
regional, or other agencies and their studies 

7. Case studies 

8. Uses of radio, motion picture, and dramatizations 

9. Making of charts, graphs, and maps of the home community of the 
student 

10. Interviewing of persons who represent various professions for the 
purpose of student guidance or for securing needed data about social 
problems 

Experience to d ate indicates that several values have resulted from 
these procedures. TJiere is evidence of (i) a considerable develop¬ 
ment of “work skills,” such as the ability to organize materials, to 
generalize, to make application of generalizations, and to interpret 
social data situations; (2) a motivation of civic awareness with con¬ 
sequent improvement of community relationships; (3) a vitaliza- 
tion of die subject matter whidi the usual textbook course can never 
give; (4) a greater amount of purposeful reading, (5) exercises in 
social sensitivity and adjustment due to group projects and commit¬ 
tee work as contrasted with work of an entirely individual nature; 

(6) an appreciation of reality on thepart of bothstiidents and teacher 
since experiences are derived from student and staff backgrounds; 

(7) considerable increases in factual knowledge. 

On the debit side of the ledger, we have become impressed with 
the fact that merely motivating social action is not sufficient. Much 
time and work are necessary with individuals and small groups if 
students are to evince any research skill in compiling data or in ana¬ 
lyzing and relating the data to odier situations. It is necessary to 
guard continually against jumping too rapidly and deeply into the 
program because of an enthusiasm that was not supported by readi- 
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ness to act. H trips and similar activities are not to take on the nature 
of mere holiday excursions, much planning, study, and direction 
must be given to preparation, for the activity as well as to follow-up 
programs. 

In summary, we have suggested jiossiblc contiibunons which 
sociology, particularly community sociology, can make to teacher 
education. The procedure has been to describe in some detail a 
program now in process at Ohio State University. Though the ap¬ 
proach is believed to surmountsomc of thcdifficultics in community 
education, it is submitted as but one of several programs in current 
use. The need at present is to center attention on improving and 
elaborating testing techniques, and to make surveys of resources 
used elsewhere so that comparable data will be available. 

If teachers and schools are to participate effectively m community 
life, tliey must do so actively and continuously. We have made a 
beginning in the study of degrees and kinds of such participation in 
a survey of "The Community Contacts and Participation of 9,112 
Teachers Selected as a National Sample.*’* Investigation of teacher 
participation in community activldcs showed that the average 
teacher takes part in four activities, but that teachers as a group 
reveal no substantial leadership in any type of organized commu¬ 
nity life other than church work and parcnt-tcachcr associations. 
Further analysis of 500 representative cases supports this conclusion 
in that the movements and causes organized and led by teachers 
consist of fairly inconsequential groups such as Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. Our meaning here is not that these groups, and 
others of the same type, are not important, for they are worthy of 
any and all support given them, but that, as social movements affect¬ 
ing community life, they are of minor significance. Further research 
in this field would be of value in the planning of community sen¬ 
sitizing programs. 

• ScAool and Society, October 14, rp39. More extensive accoiiius oC tins rcse.irclj will appc.ir 
in forthcoming issues of The Elementary Schaoi Journal ajuI Sociology and Social Research 



SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN RURAL ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 

MARION B. SMITH 
Louisiana State Uniuersity 

Before the seminar of Rural Education in the Soudi, held at 
George Peabody College for Teachers last summer, the director of 
the summer school wrote to various prominent educators in the 
Southern States explaining die proposed course and asking each 
individual addressed to recommend one or more teachers m his 
State to participate in the study. One Stale superintendent wrote 
m reply that there would be no value In such a course for his teachers 
since there were no rural schools in his State. He recognized, he 
wrote, no diEcrence between rural education and education of city 
youth. His State, he emphasized, taught agriculture in city schools 
and commerce in the country institutions. 

The superintendent was correct in his statement that there arc no 
rural schools in his Stale system. Nevertheless, over sixty per cent of 
the children attending schools in tins State come from rural homes 
and, judging by the number of people engaged therein, agriculture 
is the most important industry. 

It seems to the author that the greatest contribution sociology can 
make to elementary education, or to secondary education, is to direct 
the attention of all educators to an important function of the public 
schools which is often overlooked; namely, the preparation of the 
young for efficient mcmbcrsliip in tlie social environment of which 
they are at present a part and in which they will probably spend 
their adult life. Educators too frequently fail to recognize that 
schools arc agents of the communities by which tliey are established 
and maintained. Too often education is regarded as a magical proc¬ 
ess taking place in the schools, which will perform some mystical 
function so that the youth who gets enough of the educational 
potions will be able to make a "success” in life. Success from this 
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viewpoint means living in the city and earning more money than 
otlier people. In otlier words, education as it is now to be found in 
many rural scliools is unrelated to die life the child is living and 
probably will live as an adult. 

The sociologist recognizes fundamental differences between ur¬ 
ban and rural society. In planning dieir public-school programs, 
educators should take tlicsc differences into consideiation, This 
means that schoolmen need to study die communities served by the 
schools, witli a view to providing educational activities and an or¬ 
ganization suited to the peculiar needs of each locality. 

A GLANCE AT THE SOUTHERN POPULATION 

Considering as the South the eleven States of Odum’s Southern 
Regions of the United Statesf one finds that 70.2 per cent of tlic 
people arc classed as rural and 47.7 per cent of the population are 
engaged in agriculture, according to the 1930 census. Only 22.2 per 
cent of the population live in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. 
No other section of America is so predominantly rural as tlic Soutli. 

In the South only about ten per cent of those enrolled in tlic public 
schools are in high school. This is the lowest proportion of pupils 
enrolled in the high school to be found in any section of die nation. 
The Far West—Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California—has over 
twice as high a percentage in the secondary school, slightly over 
twenty per cent. The problem of education in the South tlicn is the 
problem of the elementary schools, for there one finds about nine 
times as many children as in the high school, 

EDUCATORS PAIL TO CONSIDER COMMUNITY NEEDS 

If the school is to prepare young people to live in the society of 
which they themselves are an integral part, can southern educators 
find the torch to guide them through their educational maze by 

^Howard W. Odum, Southern }iegiont of the Vnifed Stater (Chnpcl Hill, N. C.! The 
University of Nordi Carolina Press, 1936), p too. 
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looking to the North, where more than three fourths of the popu¬ 
lation are classed as urban, and less than ten per cent are engaged in 
farming? Obviously, northern schools are designed to serve a very 
different society. Nevertheless, our educators have failed to recog¬ 
nize that fact and have made such concerted efforts to follow the 
educational theories developed in Boston, New York, and Chicago 
that the South has actually surpassed the North in adopting some 
modern educational methods, notably the consolidation of rural 
schools. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 

According to Cubberly, the consolidation of the district school 
had its origin in Massachusetts when a law was enacted in 1869 per¬ 
mitting the consolidation of schools,* From Massachusetts the move¬ 
ment spread to some midwestern States—Ohio, Indiana, and others. 
During the twentieth century the movement of rural-school con¬ 
solidation was introduced into the South. Today the South has out¬ 
distanced the rest of the nation in consolidating rural schools. For 
instance, in 1934, more than one third of all the school busses in the 
United States were operating in the South, whereas, according to 
figures for 1936, only one fourth of die children enrolled in the 
nation’s schools resided there. When one considers the fact that the 
number of pupils enrolled in school included Negro as well as 
white—and realizes that Negroes are seldom taken to school by 
bus—It is clear that the transportation of white children is even 
greater that at first would be realized. For instance, in South Caro¬ 
lina 26.8 per cent of all white public-school pupils are transported to 
school and in Louisiana the proportion is as high as 43 per cent. 

In studying the consolidation of rural elementary schools m the 
South and the consequent closing of small one-, two-, and three- 
teacher schools, one finds some very striking examples of “educa- 

*Ellwood P Cubberly, Tublic Udiication in the Untied Stales (Boston Houghton Mifllin 
Company, 1934), p 722 
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tional absenteeism.”" Small children six and seven years of age are 
transported as much as 25 miles to school; tliey arc required in some 
instances to walk from one to three miles in order to catch die bus 
to ride the remaining distance to a centralized scliool. Advocates of 
consolidation have emphasized the hardship of walking two or 
more miles to school. Certainly the hardship i.s much greater for 
children who have to walk to catch a bus, because school busses 
operate on a rigid schedule. If the clnld is not at the appointed place 
at a specified time, he will be left bcliind. In die South the winter 
months generally constitute the “rainy season.” This means that the 
little children, as well as older ones, must slop through the mud and 
tain to the bus line. Since they must allow themselves a margin of 
time tliey arc frequently forced to wait ten or moic minutes in the 
cold and wet. Tlien they ride in die unheated vcliicle to the school 
in their damp clothes and with their feet soaked. The school to 
which they go is no longer the kind of institution where each child 
is known to the teacher. Instead, mass education is in process and die 
teacher lias little opportunity to examine cacli of the forty or more 
children she has under her care to see if he is dry. 

Often the consolidated schools arc located in in ban ccnlcjs, so 
that the children from farm families arc placed al an early age in an 
environment very different from that of their homes. When such 
is the case, they arc taught by teachers who do not know their home 
environment and have little interest in tJicir life outside of the 
school. 

When the consolidated schools arc located in rural centers, they 
are often staffed by “commuting teachers,” who drive from village 
or town home to their place of occupation and rctui n after llie clay’s 
work is done. Life in the community 01 neighborhood has little or 

* Marlon B Sniilh. A Soaologitat Analysis of Rural VAticalion m I mustaua (Ilatnn Kongo 
Louisiana Stft\c UmvcrHty Pres*, ipiS); also "Rural Conwrluiatcd Silmols and 1 ducaiional 
Absenteeism in Louisiana," The lownal al rdueaiMiial Soctalagy, ii- 2 (October i038)> 
pp 93-100. 
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no interest for them They are like factory workers whose products 
are human beings upon whom the communities will later depend. 

RURAL SCHOOLS UNRELATED TO RURAL LIFE 

In the rural schools which have not been designed to serve the 
communities supporting them, one finds little or no attempt to 
relate the school offerings to the life of the children The primary 
readers largely portray the life of the city child living m tire Nordi 
If they portray rural life at all, it is as something unusual—picnick¬ 
ing in the country, a city child visiting a farm, and the like. 

In teaching geography, teachers still start teaching die world as a 
whole—somedimg completely outside the child’s experience. When 
regional geography is begun, the traditional approach is used and 
the New England States are taught first 

In the teaching of history, political activities are stressed, as is war 
Few histories taught in the elementary schools mention the part 
agriculture has played in the nation’s development. The inventions 
of the telegraph, the telephone, the steamboat, and so forth, are em¬ 
phasized, but little note is taken of the inventions related to rural 
life—the steel plow, die reaper, the mechacucal grain thrasher—or 
of the improvement of agricultural mediods and crops. 

In short, the equipment of the schools, the training of the teach¬ 
ers, the subject matter taught, and the method of teaching in the 
rural elementary schools are m a large measure the same as are to 
be found in the city elementary schools Usually the textbooks used 
in the urban and rural institutions are identical 

SCHOOL AND HOME BOUND TOGETHER BY NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 

One of die most serious faults of the consolidated elementary 
schools IS that the children are removed from their homes at a very 
early age and the home ties are weakened. In the “neighborhood 
school” the child of primary-school age is in close touch with his 
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home and the scliool acts to enlarge Ids horizon witliout weakening 
die home bonds. In such an institution die child appears in school 
programs before its parents and neighbors. Such a school binds the 
people of the area togctlicr in a common interest. It is often said in 
urban schools, "If you want a crowd to attend an entertainment, let 
die little tots perform.” The parents will attend. This is true in the 
"neighborhood school," but in ll\c large consolidated schools it has 
been found that the parents of Kigh-sebool pupils actually have 
more contacts with tlic scliool than those of the elementary children. 
The majority of them have no contacts with the teachers of their 
children witli the result that die teachers who arc serving tn loco 
parentis are unknown to the parents for whom they "substitute." 

SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION IN THE SOUTH 

That there has been a need for rcorgaiiizitig the traditional school 
is very apparent. Society has changed and education must be re¬ 
organized in order to keep m step with die change. The nature of 
the change has not been die same in all regions, however. In order 
to reorganize the school system to serve its function in die commu¬ 
nity, die needs of the community should be made the object of 
study. Sociology, especially rural sociology, can point the way for 
community studies so that die educational needs of die rural com¬ 
munity can be ascertained. 

Consolidation of certain rural schools may be desirable, but, in¬ 
stead of taking a physical map and locating the geographical center 
as die point for the erection of sucli an institution, how much better 
it would be to study the area served to determine! (i) whedier a 
consolidated school is desirable, that is, whether it will serve the 
needs of the community better than a number of small elemental y 
schools located in different neighborhoods, and ( 2 ) if so, where it 
should be located so as not to weaken the existing community or 
neighborhood bonds. Such a study may show that it is desiiablc to 
have a number of small “neighborhood schools" as integrating units 
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m a locality. The school may be serving valuable social functions in 
the neighborhood, as well as providing an educational institution 
for young children. Can the community afford to close a small ele¬ 
mentary school simply for the sake of greater administrative effi¬ 
ciency in operation, without taking into account the social services 
die institution is rendering? That such has been done in the rural 
South IS too apparent. This writer doubts the advisability of ever 
consolidating the lower grades so that primary children have to be 
transported far from home. 

As a part of the reorganization of the educational program, cur¬ 
riculum studies are bemg made in the various Southern States. The 
curriculum revision is usually carried on as a State-wide program 
over a period of years During that time die revisers frequently in¬ 
vestigate everything connected with the public schools except the 
item which the sociologist would place £rst: the community the 
school is serving. Certainly no program of education can be really 
effective in a community if it is not adjusted to the needs of the 
people living there. Does any one think that education suited to the 
children living in the vicinity of Audubon Park in New Orleans 
will serve equally well another group living in a fishmg village in 
Louisiana or a cotton-farming area? Neither will a program of 
studies designed for the Anglo-Saxon secdons of Louisiana serve as 
well for the Acadian settlements. It seems but reasonable, therefore, 
that, as a preliminary to any attempt at curriculum revision, a study 
of the economic, recreational, domesdc, religious, in short all the 
life needs of children in the community should be made. 

But, as a critic may observe, many of the pupils when they are 
grown are not going to remam in the community. It is true that 
there is a great deal of migradon from rural to urban areas and there 
can be no doubt that it will always be an important factor to con¬ 
sider; but studies of die migradon of rural young people indicate 
that a large proportion of them do live in rural communities and do 
engage in agriculture For example, according to a study by Ander- 
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soil and Loomis: "Almost one hal£ o£ die sons who have left the 
parental liouschoicl, both of owners and tenants, were engaged in 
farming.... Of die Jiomemakcrs, 67 per cent of the owner daugliters 
and 60 per cent of the tenant daughters were wives of farmers.” 
Furthermore: "Taking the group as a whole, 80 per cent of all tlie 
sons and daughters settled witiun a radius of 50 miles of the parental 
home. Sixty-five per cent settled widiin a radius of 25 miles of the 
parental home, while 30 per cent locate within 10 miles of the pa¬ 
rental home.”' Beck and Lively, in a study of die migration of open- 
country young people 11 Ohio, found that "43 per cent settled 
within 10 miles of their parental home."' Since the depression, the 
amount of migration from rural to urban areas has declined to such 
a point that at times the tide was running upstream—from the town 
and city to the country. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To die sociologist, then, it seems that the rural elementary school 
should be the center of the rural ncighborliood or community life. 
It should be close enough to the homes of the pupils to enable the 
parents and teachers to work together in the activity of training the 
children. The teachers should be, during tlic scliool year, not only 
residents of the area in which the school is located but, as commu¬ 
nity agents, should take an active part in die life of the group The 
activities of the school, both curricular and extracurricular, should be 
adapted to the needs of the pupils in the community. That, it seems, 
is what is implied in the statement: the school is a social institution. 

* W, A. Anderson nnd C P, l/jomisi Migration of Sons and Dau[»htcrs of While Fnrmcrs in 
Wake Coutily, North Carolina, 1925, Dullcim No 275, Narih Carolina Aflriciiliiir.il Experi¬ 
ment Station, pp 13, 2^. 

® P G. Beck and C E. Lively, Movcmenl of Open Couniry Population in Ohio, Diilleiin Mo, 
489, Ohio Agrtvulwral Expcrsmeni Sutwni 1931 



THE NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE 
CULTURAL PATTERN 

HORACE MANN BOND 

The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia 

Tills article might he entitled “Descent^rom the Ivory Tower ” 
for the writefj after years of study of the problem of educating Ne¬ 
groes conducted within college and university cloistersj has for the 
past several months been serving as the administrator of a college. 
This college is designed to render its major service in the training of 
teachers for the Negro elementary schools of the State. 

With other students of the social complex that is the South, the 
writer has for several years been viewing, more often with alarm 
than otherwise, and as “objectively” as possible, precisely that social 
and economic pattern which it is now his duty not only to under¬ 
stand, interpret, and describe but also to reform. The past research 
has been carried on with that grave abstraction appropriate to the 
scholarly endeavor; the present responsibility not only calls for a 
frenzied attempt to answer the question “Knowledge—for What?” 
but also necessitates a transition from preoccupation with the pure 
science of society to a somewhat harried effort to make applications. 

In this paper it has seemed appropriate for the author to remain 
in character for the two separate tasks implied by the subject: to 
review, first, what the social sciences have, currently, to tell us re¬ 
garding the social complex thatmcludes Negroes in the South; and, 
second, to describe what implications diere are in these supposedly 
scientific facts for an educational mstitution which, once studied, 
ceases to be merely the object of research and becomes the vehicle 
for effecting social change. 
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I 

Just yesterday—Victorian aud post-Victoriat\ yesterdays—die in¬ 
terpretation of the "Negro problem" was either sentimentah hu¬ 
manitarian, and in terms of cightccirth-ccntury ccjualitarianism, or 
it was of the order of contemporary racism. In the light of the first 
view, the Negro was a man and a brother; to be uplifted by educa¬ 
tional missionaries, saved from sin by religious efforts, brought to 
econojnic equality by the twin agents of an "education" and political 
measures. Tlie first efforts, in the Soutli, to educate Negroes were 
carried on largely by missionary teachers from New England, equal- 
itarians all, disciples of Calvin on the one hand and Horace Mann 
on. the other. To a strict insistence on the severest standards of a 
puritanical moral code d\cy added tfic faith in the common man 
implicit in the New England common-school revival. It was all to 
be very simple: spelling books, temperance lectures, the ballot; and 
the brother in black would emerge, no longer a chattel or a serf, but 
a man, a brod\cr, a citizen. 

To give all credit to the host of New England schoolmarms who 
followed Grant to Vicksburg and Richmond, Sherman to Atlanta, 
and Banks and Butler to New Orleans, tlic great majority of them 
soon realized die terrific nature of the uplift in which diey were en¬ 
gaged, but stuck doggedly to their simple rules, in the midst of tre¬ 
mendous discouragements, for die rest of their active lives. To their 
credit be it said also that they did perform miracles. In each place, 
they touched both die children of disorganized ex-slaves and of free 
people of color, and under diis almost magic touch of the school- 
marm at Hampton, at Fisk, at the Atlanta Baptist Female Seminary 
(now Spelman College), there did emerge from chattels and serfs 
men and women. 

Viewed in perspective, the failure of these missionary teachers to 
achieve the goals set was due to three difliculties. In the first place, 
they were spread too thinly through the South. Of a population of 
almost two million educablcs of school age at the end of the Civil 
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War, not to menUon the equally numerous illiterate adultSj the mis¬ 
sion schools could touch but a few thousand. In the second place, the 
decline of war hysteria and of humamtarianism in the North meant 
that replacements and support were scanty. And, finally, they ran 
head on in tlie postreconstruction South into a nationwide revival 
of racial dogma that was to persist for a generation, unequaled any¬ 
where else in the world until the resurgence of race hatred in Nazi, 
Jew-hating Germany. 

In a number of historical accounts of racial attitudes in the South, 
authors find it difficult to explain the virulent race antagonism tliat 
flourished with the advent of such poliucians as Ben Tillman m 
South Carolina and Vardeman. m Mississippi. Many have laid it to 
die recalcitrance of the blacks with freedom, to the education, in¬ 
deed, which the schoolmarms brought to the ex-slaves. Our newer 
knowledge, viewing the breaking of the white class structure as a 
result of the Civil War, with the emergence of new leaders from the 
masses to make articulate long-smoldering economic hatred of the 
blacks, may assign the catastrophic changes in race relations that 
did take place notably m the po’s to the same complex of factors 
which bred Jew-baiting in Germany, and that perhaps breeds both 
Jew and Negro baiting in America today. 

Whatever the reason, the schoolmarm fought in a lost cause: lost 
for bitter antagonism toward the uplift of the Negro, lost for des¬ 
perate financial destitution that made impossible the provision of 
adequate funds for the education even of white children. And yet, 
as suggested above, the cause was not entirely lost; for in the little 
academies and grammar schools, where interrupted promise lent 
mockery to the pretentious names of “college” and “university,” 
men and women were being educated to do, in their generation, 
what the missionaries had been unable to do—staff little schools for 
little children through the length and breadth of the land 
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For a time—perliaps now nearing its tcrminaiion—we have en¬ 
joyed a reasonably objective appreciation and study of die problem 
presented in this country by the juxtaposition oC whah it may be 
agreed, are diveisc "races,” As opposed both to luHnanitarianism 
and racism, there has developed a tiicory Cor the interpretation of 
race relations in America whicli is studiously cnvironmcntalistic 
and materialistic. Beginning wiili the conviction that economic 
classes best characterize major trends in liistorical development, it 
defines die Negro group as a subordinate caste within the whole, 
itself stratified into various discrete economic and social classes. 

Because of the persistence of social classes for a longer or shorter 
period after die economic classes that spawned them have begun 
to crumble, die role of the Negro caste is seen externally as helping 
to define social and economic class within the white group. The 
bifacial world, with functions of an economic society poorly de¬ 
fined, results in the re-creation in the Negro caste of an approxima¬ 
tion of the class structure characteristic of the white world without. 
There are “upper-class” Negroes as there arc "upper-class” white 
persons, each as defined witliin their own group; but a sharp line 
separates the most “upper-class” Negroes from the farthest down 
“lower-class” white man. 

Whatever the structure—^and it is highly debatable that die caste¬ 
like contemporary status of Negroes may be defined, in a culture 
so subject to change as is ours, as a true caste—it is obvious tliat the 
theory gives a highly valuable frame of reference for evaluating the 
structure.^ It adds light to an estimation of social values, and to a 
study of institutions, for bodi races. Indeed, it aids in appraising 

^ There IS an extensive bibliography of recent dale d«.jhng wiih Uiis subject, See, among 
otliers, Ducll G. Gallagher, Aniertean Catte ami the JVegro Co/tegc (New Yocks Columbia 
University Press, io38)5 Lloyd Warner, "Formal Ixlucaiioii and ilir Social .Struciurc," The 
Joiirrta} of Uducoiionnl Sociology, May 1936, pp "Aincncan Casic and Cl.iss," 

American Journal 0/ Sociology, September ipsd, pp. 2‘in-2\T, Jolin Pollard, Caste ami Class 
in a Southern Ton'n (New Haven Yale University Press. loty). Allison D-ivis, "The 
Socialization of the Negro Adolescent,’’ Jotirnal of Negro education, July ioi9 
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types of individual personality within, both races, but its greatest 
value, for this essay, lies in the interpretation it naay give to the in¬ 
stitution—the elementary school for Negro children—with which 
we are immediately concerned. 

Another qualifying factor in the caste-class relations of the two 
races, and of the institutions which are part of the cultural pattern, 
is the simple fact of great poverty m the section where the majority 
of blacks live. Whether cause or effect, the fact that the South is poor 
adds and subtracts all along the Ime of biracial contacts. Here is a 
section widi, relatively, most of the children and least of the wealth. 
Here is a section, likewise, where separate schools and the political 
implications of a “superior” and an “inferior” race permit a choice 
in the distribution of what few funds are available. Discrimination 
ill the expenditure of public funds for Negro children, visible every¬ 
where in the United States where Negro children represent the vast 
maj ority of children enrolled in a school (from Harlem to Chicago), 
is axiomatic in such a depressed economy Perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant index to the influence of the economic factor in the education 
of Negroes in the Soudi is that it is possible to find urban commu¬ 
nities where per capita expenditures for Negro children are higher 
than in certain rural areas for white children, where the white popu¬ 
lation finds itself concentrated on poor, hilly land. 

If the South had greater resources, it would not be the South. If 
Mississippi had tax-yielding resources similar to those of California, 
it would not be the Mississippi we know, nor would the relations 
of Negroes and of whites be as they are. Yet, if a change in the con¬ 
centration of wealth can be imagined, widiout a change in the pro¬ 
portion of Negroes in the population, it would mean that Missis¬ 
sippi would no longer have to apply a tax rate thirteen times as high 
as Califoinia’s to yield comparable educational revenue for each 
black or white child in the State; and, by that token, the prospect 
for the Negro elementary school m Mississippi, regardless of caste 
or of class, would be entirely changed 
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In addition to die insights that contemporary study of society has 
given into die nature of die structures involving Negroes and white 
persons in the South, there arc equally valuable concepts regarding 
the nature of the process of accommodation dial have recently come 
to light. In the face of horrifying descriptions of race conflict in any 
historical period, whedicr it be ante-bellum accounts of slavery, 
reminiscences of the liorrors of Reconstruction, or contemporary 
analyses of trouble points, the fact remains that both whites and 
blacks involved in each of tlicsc periods have been human beings, 
widi an immense capacity for accommodating themselves to diffi- 
culdes which can easily be magnified, both in historical and spatial 
perspective. Negro slaves did not spend all of their lives grieving at 
their sad condition. White Southerners during Reconstruction spent 
less time agonizing at what was going on about tlicm tlian have 
Messrs. Dixon, Griffidi, Selznick, and Miss Mitchell; and indeed it 
is a moot question whether more tears were shed by the Negroes of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin and die whites of The Clansman, or by the 
readers of those classics. 

People must cat, love, sleep, gossip, hate, whether black or white, 
regardless of caste or class, in the ante-bellum period or today. For 
a valuable picture of the machinery of accommodation, or, rather, 
of the lubrication of the machinery by which white and black man¬ 
age to live bearable lives in contact with each other, we owe much 
to Doyle’s The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South! 

Theories of race adjustment must be in terms of generalities 
Accommodations, however much cast in the general pattern, must 
be individual in nature. No general rule exists for these particular¬ 
ized adaptations of “etiquette.” Stated another way, the general rule 
of caste would be so paralyzing to day-by-day behavior in the South 
that individual exceptions of a personal nature become the rule. The 

® Bertram W. Doyle, TAtf Etiquet/t of Jtac^ EeMons i« the SoHth (Cliicagos The University 
of Chicago Press, 
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South may be m process of becoming impersonalized as it grows 
industrial and urban; but where black meets white is still a realm of 
personal behavior. 

This is important for all institutions, and particularly for such an 
institution as the school. All aspects of the administration of schools, 
for example, take on different meaning as compared to the general 
rule. The impersonalizcd role of a school teacher in a large urban 
center, where he may impersonally form associations and even 
unions for the improvement of his lot, has no counterpart in de^ 
centialized systems where teacher stands neighbor or kin to board 
member or superintendent In even greater degree, though now 
sub}ect to rapid change, is this true of schools for Negroes. The 
employment of a school supervisor, and a public greetmg by the 
superintendent as “Gertrude” or “Sallie” is not always an effort to 
“put the supervisor in her place ” Sometimes it is part of the personal 
touch which in turn is part of the pattern. There have been Negro 
college presidents who have been scorned by fellow Negroes because 
of their apparent predilection for fishing and hunting with influen¬ 
tial white persons. The scoffers betray their ignorance of the pattern. 
The Negro may not golf or play bridge or chat informally at lunch 
with his white friend; but he may, honestly and with self-respect, 
bridge tiie chasm of race in an area into which the wavering line of 
caste does not extend. 

Fear of die “furriner” is not confined to Negro-white relations 
As one educator has said, school teachers from tlie Bronx are not 
overly welcome in Iowa. Perhaps even more than with white per¬ 
sons, however, the suspicion of “Negro furriners”—^persons who 
might disturb die delicate balance of race adjustment in a commu¬ 
nity tliat feels well satisfied with its “solution”—is characteristic. 
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Reference has been made above Lo die imporumcc of gross eco¬ 
nomic ciiHercntials in tlic rckiivc support that may be expected to 
go to white and Negro schools in the South. As a dual function of 
die caste-economic structure, tlic limitation of economic opportu¬ 
nities for Negroes poses a difllcult question for institutions designed 
to educate Negro children. In the professions Negroes are limited 
largely to services which they can render for their own people; and 
the low income of Negroes, togctlier with the disadvantages under 
which Negro professionals labor in disposing of their wares, or in 
giving their clients tlic greatest return for payment, severely restricts 
the degree to whicli it may be expected tliat Negro professionals can 
monopolize services for Negroes. Discriminations that bar Negroes 
almost entirely from distributive occupations, from large-scale cleri¬ 
cal fields, from skilled crafts, and, more recently, even from the 
underpaid hard labor, formerly “Negro," jobs are all matters of 
serious concern to those who would formulate an adequate or effec¬ 
tive educational program. The problem of “general" versus “voca¬ 
tional" education is difficult enough in planning d\c education of 
young white people, who, presumably, have merely the hazards of 
a disorganized world economic structure with which to contend. 
How much more profound is the dilemma of one wlio would plan 
intelligently for tlic education of Negro youth, who, in addition to 
the frightful state of the common social and economic structure sur¬ 
rounding us all, is confronted with an endless succession of special 
difi&culties due to racel 

Perhaps this gloomy reflection provides as satisfactory a juncture 
as any to consider the second separate task set forth as tlic aim of this 
paper; namely, the discussion of the implications which sociological 
knowledge has for the education of Negro cliildicn. 

Knowledge—for what ? 

It is plain that only he whose occupation is social research could 
content himself with the bare analysis of what, in sober truth, seems 
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to be a desperate prospect for Negro youth. At the risk of stepping 
too brazenly from the role of social analyst—and Jeremiah—to that 
of reformist—and Pollyanna—this writer would posit, on the part 
of those engaged in the education of Negro children, the necessity 
of harking back a century to the promoters of the New England 
common-school revival, and their belief, not only in the “improva- 
bility of mankind,’’ but also in the essential possibility of achieving 
such an improvement by means of planned processes and institu¬ 
tions. In perspective, the condition and prospect for Negroes, and 
for the American culture of which they are a part, need not dis¬ 
courage optimism. The intangibles defy measurement; but even the 
tangibles might bear some weight in an estimation of the effect of 
formal education and educational institutions upon the status of 
Negroes since the time, seventy-five years ago, when the school- 
marm began to “uplift” the race. Are Negroes happier today than 
then? It is debatable. We do know that such indices as mfant mor¬ 
tality, illegitimacy, tuberculosis, and family disorganization show 
decreasing ratios, and, over a long-time span, gratifying decreases. 
Such a volume as Frazier’s The Negro Family in the United States* 
is not only a magnificent sociological essay; it is also an exciting por¬ 
trayal of the growth of social organization, of greater integration, 
over a period long enough to discount lag, slips, and collapse, and 
give cause to what may, indeed, be an entirely unscientific basis for 
the kind of faith that motivated the early missionaries. 

In this process the elementary school for Negroes has indubitably 
played a large part in furnishing Negroes, however inadequately as 
yet, with the tools basic to participation in the American culture. 
Even the gloomiest portions of the picture of Negro social organi¬ 
zation help define the functions—in high relief-—of the school in 
which Negro children are enrolled. That school must choose its 
task with relation to the problems which social research helps define, 


* E Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago- The University ot 
Chicago Press, 1939) 
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but always with reference to tl\at (highly unscientific?) guide to 
action known as "The American Dream." 

In the America of the clrcain—may it not also be an America com¬ 
patible with the science of sociology?-—tlicrc is a place for an insti¬ 
tution whose function is the improvement of mankind. Such an 
institution, for the lowest stratum of die nation’s economic pyramid, 
for die lowest stratum of die nation’s social pyramid, must have a 
consciousness of the persistence of social structures, the immense 
inertia of die social mechanism. It must—if, indeed, institutions 
may be self-conscious—attempt an intelligent appraisal of the ways 
and degrees in whicli its task differs from that of similar institutions 
designed for integrating children into the general pattern of Ameri¬ 
can life. Thisit must do while viewing thecommon goal. If, through 
the persistence for several centuries of various species of racial dis¬ 
advantages, its clientele lacks skills and understandings common to 
the average of odicr populations, diis institution needs to modify 
its mediods and to be content to icach first die apparent needs. Its 
primary function might be expressed as that of creating a literate 
population (as a cynic might, indeed, propose as an unrealized func¬ 
tion of all American schools). Beyond tins, the school for Negro 
children must socialize the Negro child, first, as a member of an 
underprivileged economic class, and, second, as a member of a de¬ 
spised social group—at the best, a semicaste. 

And here the personalities of social analyst and reformer find 
final disassociation. To teach children to read—when their parents 
are illiterate, and the culture too destitute to provide material for 
them to read. To teach, children to be clean, when die housing 
afforded by the economic system, the type of labor engaged in, die 
pitiful clothing they have money to buy make cleanliness, neatness, 
order a task for Hercules. To teach children to have self-respect, 
when the structure, we are told, negates self-respect, because it ne¬ 
gates racial respect. To teach children respect tor life, when the high 
homicide rate of tlieir parents, we arc told, derives from the pattern 
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of violence woven by the superior caste to keep the lower caste sub¬ 
ordinated. Yes—each is to be done. Hie schoolmarms did it, and so 
must we. 

As it brings into sharp relief the difficulties inherent m social 
change, sociology also makes realistic die long-time character of any 
change. This patience with mstitutions is a great virtue. If, to under¬ 
standing and patience, there can be added something of the opposite 
impatience with things as they arc that characterized the early mis¬ 
sionary teacheis, the fourth generation of Negroes since the school- 
marms first came should be best equipped of all for the slow process 
of acculturation. 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 
IN DOMINATIVE AND SOCIALLY 
INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 

tlAROU} H. ANDl^SON 
XJnhcrsity oj lUwois 

The dcfitiitions ol doaiinauvc and o£ socially intcgraiivc behavior 
liavc been derived from observations in schools and homes. From 
these observations certain assumptions and liypothescs have been 
formulated. Experimental and observational investigations carried 
on over die past several years togcilicr •with tlircc completed but 
unpublished studies reveal the possibility ol practical application of 
the research to education. 

A group of kindergaitcn cliildrcn were making May baskets. 
Terry had folded Ids basket on the lines which liad been drawn on 
the material tlic night befoicby Uic teacher. He had pasted the flaps 
as he iiad been instructed iind had die handle fastened in place. The 
teacher had cut out of other pajicr a haiulCul of diamond-shaped 
pieces winch she had distributed four to a child. These were to seive 
as decorations to be pasted horizontally on the basket. As she walked 
about the room she noticed Terxy pasting Ids diamond decoration 
vertically. 

“Ohj oh, Terry," she said, “the decorations arc to be pasted on 
lying down and not standing up,” 

“But I want to paste mine this way," said Terry. 

“Weil, that isn’t the way they are supposed to go. Here now, just 
paste it this way.” And she turned the diamond horizontally and 
pasted it before Terry seemed to know what had happened She 
remained while Terry at her instruction pasted two more shapes 
horizontally. Then she turned away leaving Terry to paste the 
fourth. 

At the end of the period Terry had only ihiec decorations on his 
basket. When the teacher inquired about the baskets, Terry, point- 
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ing to the undecorated side of his basket, said that he did not want 
one there. 

“Oh, but every basket should have four. Here is one your color. 
We’ll just paste it on quickly.” And with Terry speechless and trans¬ 
fixed she pasted it on quickly. 

Mary Lou had observed that at her table several handles did not 
stick. “I guess I don’t want a handle,” she remarked to the boy 
seated next to her. She cut up the handle of her basket and pasted 
tl\e pieces as decorations all over the basket. The teacher’s remark 
to this fait accompli was, “Oh, you’ve spoiled yours, Mary Lou; 
yours is all messy and doesn’t have a handle ” 

Teriy and Mary Lou were children who appeared to show a 
measure of spontaneity. Their behavior showed that they had ideas 
that differed from the expressed ideas of the “oldest and wisest” 
member of the group Their behavior satisfies the criteria of being 
“experimentally minded,” of “thinking for oneself”—two impor¬ 
tant aspects of growth and two basic objectives of education, Terry’s 
spontaneous idea was nipped in tlie bud. Mary Lou’s idea was trans¬ 
lated into action which was subsequently disapproved. 

Can children have ideas different from those of teachers? If so, 
under what circumstances and how often? 

In contrast with the relationships outlined above is the “thera¬ 
peutic relation” between the child and a psychiatrist described by 
Frederick H Allen Writing on “The Child as the Therapist Sees 
Him,” Allen says: 

First, I might indicate the nature of the therapeutic relation with a 
child. 

This IS a specific and unique relation established with a child who is 
presenting some difficulties in his behavior. Usually he is brought and has 
had little to say as to whether this is a thing he wants to do. From the 
beginning the therapist tries to give the child the feeling that here he is 
taken just as he is. He is accepted as a child, not as a ptoblem, with no 
attempt to mold him into anything other than what he can be at the 
moment. . ^ 
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It is obvious tliat Terry and Mary Lou were not "accepted as they 
were," and diat tiiey were definitely being “molded into something 
otlier than what they would have been at die moment" 

That a relationship m whicSi one is "accepted as he is" may be 
specific and unique (or the children in difhcuky who are brought 
to Dr. Allen's clinic may be true.* That d\is relationship which Allen 
attempts for die clinic is not uncommon in many schoolrooms 
where children arc not (or not yet) in trouble is also true. 

In a second grade during singing period one of the eh ildren asked 
for the song about the organ-grinder and the monkey. Another 
child volunteered the page number. After the children had sung it, 
the teacher asked, "I wonder if you would like to play it (act it) ?” 
There was general agreement. The boy who had asked for the song 
was asked to choose die organ-grinders. He designated three, who 
in turn chose their monkeys. Two monkeys had been chosen. James 
was hesitating, although several liands indicated tliat he could have 
a monkey. 

"Why don’t you choose, James?" the teacher asked. 

James looked over die room again and said, “I want a little person 
and I want somebody who wants to be a monkey." A hand shot up 
from a little girl who fitted James’s specifications and she became 
the third monkey. 

After the children had sung the song while the organ-grinders 
and dieir monkeys performed at die front of die room, a child asked, 
"Don’t they go down the street?” 

"The organ man decides that," the teacher replied. The organ- 
grinders and the monkeys and the other children together seemed 
to decide it. The monkeys and organ-grinders took positions at the 
head of aisles and the odicr children began to reach with ostensible 
gestures into imaginary purses for imaginary pennies to drop into 
imaginary cups. Tliey sang the song again and tlic teacher, adding 
her imaginary pennies, remarked, "Well, I hope you enjoyed dicit 
song, and that the monkeys received lots of pennies." 
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It IS possible reliably to observe and classify the contacts between 
individuals as to whether the response on the one hand is character¬ 
ized by a flexibility toward the other or is characterized by a rigidity. 
A flexible response is one that not only permits but invites interplay 
of differences j permits and invites tlie exercise of thmking and 
judgment of another. By its nature a flexible response brings out 
differences in the process of interplay, promotes the process of 
diffei entiation which is a fundamental characteristic of growth. 

The teacher in the organ-grinder situation showed numbers of 
contacts witli children in which it was easy for the child to be him¬ 
self, to have ideas of his own, and to act on them. To the extent that 
behavior can be characterized by this easy flexibility the social inter¬ 
play satisfies tlie criteria for harmonious relations. Because it is easy 
to be oneself it is easier to be understood by odiers. The increased 
understanding that is brought about makes it possible for individ¬ 
uals to adapt their own behavior to the desires and purposes of 
others It is axiomatic that without understanding it would be only 
by chance that one’s behavior could be harmonious with the desires 
and purposes of others. It follows that harmony of social relations 
can exist only in proportion to one’s understanding of others. If 
understanding is possible only to the extent that others are free to 
express tliemselves, be themselves, then accepting others as tliey are 
is not only a good psychotherapeutic technique but a highly desir¬ 
able educational technique as well 

The term integrative behavior is applied to responses character¬ 
ized by flexibility, to behavior diat attempts to bring out differences 
m others and to find common purposes among differences. It is 
essentially growth behavior in which one can at the same time be 
spontaneous, have ideas of one’s own, and be harmonious with 
others; or, more pioperly, behavior is integrative to the extent tliat 
it is characterized by spontaneity and harmony. 

The term integration is not used here as it has been used by some 
in contrast with differentiation It is believed that the two processes 
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arc inseparable and are merely di/Tcrent aspects of the same psy¬ 
chological or biological phenomenon. With the integration of dif¬ 
ferences somcihmg new is created iliat has not existed before; this 
emergence of an original through tire integration of difierences is 
itself a differentiation. 

On the contraryj rigidity of response tends to stifle differences in 
others, to reduce tlic interplay of diflci cnees, hence to make under¬ 
standing more difficult. Tlic rigidity of response has been given the 
label of domination. It designates relationships in which the deter¬ 
mination of social bchavor of two or more persons is founded on a 
narrow experiential base. Terry's experience, his desires, and pur¬ 
poses were excluded by his kindergarten teacher when she deter¬ 
mined how Terry was to decorate his basket. Because the decision 
was made by the teacher alone the experience in making the basket 
served more to create a conflict of dilTcrcnccs llian to permit the 
discovery of common purposes among differences. Domination un¬ 
questionably exists in degrees. The more authorii.mve and auto¬ 
cratic arc human relations in any group, the narrower is tlie 
experiential base out of which behavior of its members is deter¬ 
mined. 

It is assumed that tlie primary objective of education is the opti¬ 
mum development of the individual child. All the other statements 
regarding citizenship, living today or preparing to live tomorow or, 
in mental-hygiene terms, making the child’s bcliavior satisfying to 
himself and at the same time satisfying to others, are but derivatives 
or special applications of the general concept of optimum giowth 
and development. 

It is recognized, however, that optimum growtli is a concept that 
exists by definition. Growth or development involves a change in 
structure or function. Optimum growth represents a change in a 
defined direction and in an approved direction. Changes in direc¬ 
tions not approved arc not regarded as approaching optimum 
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growth. It IS recognized, further, that optimum growth is a func¬ 
tional or operationally defined concept. 

Optimum growth is thus a characteristic not of the child himself 
or o£ the child as such but is a characteristic of the dynamic interplay 
of the potentials in a given child and the potentials m a given 
environment. Growth of the child is an emergent. The nature of 
the environment in which any child finds himself is crucial for his 
growth and development. 

Growth, whetlier biological or psychological, involves a process 
of diflerenuation and a phenomenon of integration of differences. 
Differentiation is a process in which there appears the creation of 
differences, the emergence of originals in structure and function. 
Growth IS at once the creation of differences and the integration of 
differences. Anotlier way of expressing the dual aspect of growth, is 
the statement that growdi is at once spontaneous within the pacts 
and harmonious among tlie parts. 

Psychologically and sociologically man is hardly beyond the 
amoeba stage; he is largely an individualistic, atomistic unit show¬ 
ing some spontaneity, some differentiation, but only a small regard 
for harmony of social purposes or for the mtegration of differences. 
Further discussions of the definitions and assumptions and of the 
relation of domination and of integrative behavior to the concept of 
growth are found in other publications.®'*’ “ 

The experimental studies of dominative and of socially integra¬ 
tive behavior began with preschool children " Children of this 
age offer an advantage in that they are believed to be more frank in 
their responses to others tlian are adults or older children. The sub¬ 
jects were 128 children comprismg three groups: (a) a nursery- 
school group of normal or superior children, (b) an orphanage 
nursery-school group, and (c) a control group of orphanage chil¬ 
dren. Each child was paired at random with five children in an 
experimental play situation. Each orphanage child was paired with 
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five of his oWii group and witli five children of the other group. The 
procedure and cxperiincntal situation adopted for obtaining data 
were tlic ones devised by Jack” for the study of ascendant behav¬ 
ior. Two children were brought to the experimental playroom 
and were allowed to play with a sandbox and toys for five minutes, 
theobserver recording ilieir behavior through an observation screen. 
The observations were reduced to cloniinaiion and integration 
scores. There was in progress at the lime an experimental study of 
die modification of ascendant behavior by Page" who was using 
die Jack techniques. Through the courtesy of Miss Page it was pos¬ 
sible to observe ninety-eight eases simultaneously with her; that is, 
to record, in terms of domination and integration, die behavior of 
the same children whom she observed from the standpoint of as¬ 
cendant behavior. Other pairings yielding cases up to 1,030 in paired 
situations were added. 

The study showed a high internal consistency of the data. Evi¬ 
dence from Several different analyses of die data supported the 
Jiypodicscs that! (i) domination in one child tends to incite domi- 
native techniques in the companion*, (a) integrative behavior tends 
to induce cooperation or integrative behavior in the companion; (3) 
domination as a psychological technique of behaving is not only dif¬ 
ferent from, but, where a potential avenue of escape is left open, is 
dynamically unrelated to, integrative behavior. Ascendant behavior 
as defined by Jack” and recorded by Page” had coclficicnts of cor¬ 
relation of 65 .02 with domination and of .44 ± .03 with integra¬ 

tive behavior. Ascendance as a term characterizing personality does 
not differentiate between flexibility and inflexibility m the tech¬ 
niques of responding to differences, nor between the use of com¬ 
mands and requests in attaining one’s objectives. The ambiguity in 
the concept of ascendance was mentioned briefly in the original 
research report" and, together with the definitions and experimental 
work of the Allports,*' * has been discussed more in detail in a recent 
paper.“ 
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The same experimental procedure was applied two years later to 
three kindergarten groups in another community Even though a 
significant reveisal in sex differences was found, tire data gave con¬ 
sistent support to the three hypotheses stated above. In bo 5 i studies 
domination and integration scores showed low or zero coefficients 
of correlation with chronological age and mental age. 

If the above hypotheses were true for the interplay between pre¬ 
school children in this experimental play situation, would they be 
true also for the interplay between teachers and children in school or 
between parents and children at home? 

A study was next undertaken to develop reliable techniques for 
recording in terms of dommative and integrative behavior con¬ 
tacts which teachers have wiffi kindergarten children.^' ^ Domi¬ 
nation in this study includes social contacts in which the activity of 
the child or of the group is determined out of the experience or 
judgment of the teacher. Such a contact is psychologically different 
from the contact in which there is a democratic interplay, in which 
the determination of the child’s activity comes from a broader ex¬ 
periential base that includes the judgment or choices of the child 
himself. The psychological assumptions are that “the child ‘learns’ 
less arithmetic if father does all his problems for him, and he grows 
less in other respects to the extent that the teacher decides what is 
to be done and how and when to do it. Telling them is assumed to 
be not only psychologically different from asking tliem, but in gen¬ 
eral it is assumed to be less propitious for growth, learning, and 
problem solving.” “ 

A special observation blank was devised with twenty different 
defined categories of teachers’ contacts. Three kindergarten groups 
in two schools taught by three teachers supplied the final data. Since 
a series of studies into different age levels and different situations 
was contemplated, the problem of reliability of two observers was 
given special consideration Reliability coefficients were established 
by data from seventy-three pairs of consecutive and simultaneous 
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records of five mioutes each by two mclqicucleni observers. The 
observers sliowccl high agreement m (Icfining a contact, in record¬ 
ing the total number of contacts, as wcl 1 as in i ccording contacts per 
five-minute period. They were more reliable in observing domina- 
tive contacts than integrative contacts. 

The number of contacts per hour was computed for contacts with 
individual children and contacts with die group. In individual con¬ 
tacts teachers A and C each had twice as many dominativc as inte¬ 
grative contacts and teacher B had five times as many dominativc as 
integrative contacts. In group contacts the ratios were higher, all 
being over five to one for domination. 

Teacher C had less tlian half as many children as teachers A and 
B, yet had more individual contacts per hour per child. It cannot be 
said that these frequencies arc too high, for there arc no noims or 
standards. Questions were raised as to wliat constitutes a teacher 
load. During several hours of observation some cliildrcn had almost 
no individual contacts with the teacher; others had averages as high 
as fifty-five contacts per hour.'" 

In the first study of teachers' contacts it was possible to observe 
only one teacher at a time. Observations were tbcrcfoi c made on the 
readier taking the leading role. Tlic next year, 1938-1939, a study 
was undertaken in which the contacts of both head and assistant 
teachers were recorded simultaneously.'* Observational data were 
obtained from four samplings, three in the hall and one in the 
spring. An additional sampling of ob.servations was taken in a 
selected kindergarten because of an initial impression of several 
observers that diis one teacher, in contrast with all others hitherto 
included in the study, was sliowing more Integrative contacts 
than dominativc contacts. The data confirmed this impression and 
showed the need for validating these measures against other criteria 
for excellence in teaching. 

Variability of teachers’ contacts is analysed according to the lole 
of the teacher and according to samplings. Fiom the standpoint of 
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the individual child variability of an extreme nature is found; over 
one time-samphiig period of five hours of observauon the mean 
numbers per hour of total contacts per child ranged from 2 i to 716. 
Questions for fuitlier research were raised as to the meaning for 
individual children of die different “psychological environments” 
represented by variability in teachers’ dominative and integrative 
contacts with individual children which are recorded m the same 
schoolroom. 

In another study using a time-sampling techniqueBrewer'' de¬ 
vised reliable observational techniques for recording die interplay 
of kindergarten children and teachers Children’s behavior in seven 
categories was recorded in amount of time spent in each activity. 
The subjects were dnrty-two children and two teachers In general, 
the children’s activities that were grouped as teacher approved 
showed no relationship to teachers’ dominative or integrative con¬ 
tacts. Children’s recorded behavior that was classified as not ap¬ 
proved by tlie teacher had lowest time scores,yetrevealed coefficients 
of correlation of .62 and .68 with teachers’ dominative contacts and 
no relation with teachers’ integrative contacts The implication is 
that if “misbehavior” is circular in nature the children’s domination 
of die teachers is highly related to the teachers’ dominauon of the 
children. Also, the teachers are not cutting the vicious dynamic 
circle of dominative behavior by die introduction of integrative 
behavior toward the children. This study constitutes an essential 
validation of die measures of teachers’ behavior in terms of domina¬ 
tive and integrative contacts. 

Two studies are now in progress which, by a revision of categories 
to reveal degrees of domination, are attempdng a further validation 
of the measures. These studies will measure the behavior of both 
teachers and children by these revised categories and will adapt the 
techniques to schoolroom situations m the second, fourth, and sixth 
grades. 

An initial investigation of the application of these concepts to 
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teacher-child relations at the high-school level is reported in two 
studies. The first” reports the construction of a mental-hygiene rat¬ 
ing scale of teachers* responses in twenty-three problem situations. 
Separate forms oi ballots were provided, one to be filled out by the 
teacher and one by tire pupils. The other study” reports the appU- 
cation of die scale to 130 high-school teachers and 182 high-school 
students. 

Research projected for the future is designed to improve die meas- 
ures in the direction of increased validity and economy of adminis¬ 
tration and in their extension up through the public schools. When 
these steps have been taken, it is expected diat, while these measures 
will offer no panacea for the undemocratic practices in adult-child 
relations, they should make possible a reduction to concrete meas¬ 
urement of some of the psychological factors bearing on the educa¬ 
tional processes which arc now regarded as intangibles. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this seam 0/ Tiir Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are tuged to send in at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titleS) and where possible descriptions, of ament research profccts 
nowin process tn educational sociology and also those protects in fiefdsof 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 

K CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION ON COMMUNITY COORDINATION* 

Coordinating Councils, Inc, is primarily a service organ i 7 ation for the 
advancement of community coordination. Consultant service is provided 
community leaders who desire to organize the agencies of the locality in 
the interest of children or to carry on a more effective and coordinated 
program of communal activities. A part of this service is to stimulate 
studies, surveys, and conferences in order to assemble and disseminate 
information regarding the problems met and the successful methods used 
in various types of coordinating, neighborhood, or community councils 
A clearing house is conducted for the interchange of ideas, experiences, 
materials, and plans. Some of this information is published in Community 
Codrdination, a bulletin devoted to the exchange of information between 
many scattered councils. Considerable material has been assembled in the 
headquarters and the organization has kept in touch with various projects 
of research chat arc being carried on in diftciciu pni ts of the country. The 
lack of funds has prevented the furtlicr extension of this woik. 

Many of the studies made by local authorities arc of a practical nature 
Enough facts are gathered to discern trends and 10 ascertain general con¬ 
ditions with a view of mobilizing the forces of the area in ilic interest of 
improvements. More thoroughgoing and painstaking research is needed. 

To assist community councils to study their own activities and periodi¬ 
cally to appraise their work, the Research Committee of the Los Angeles 
County Coordinating Councils, with the assistance of Coordinating 
Councils, Inc., has prepared an outline for the scU-siudy of local organi¬ 
zations. Each year, preferably in May, the officers of local councils arc 
requested to fill out a questionnaire and to report their findings con- 

*This statement is furnished through the courtesy of Mariin 11. Neiimcyer, professor of 
sociology ai the University of Southern California anti a director of CiHirdinaiing Councils, 
Inc. 
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cecaing membership, leadership, general meetings, committee activities, 
methods of procedure, and projects which have been undertaken or en¬ 
couraged during the year. These findings are checked and added toby the 
executives of the county sponsoring agency. Over a period of years a con¬ 
siderable amount of information will be assembled which will make it 
possible to ascertain the life history of each council. 

The value of life histones of community organizations depends some¬ 
what upon the accuracy and completeness of local records. The changing 
personnel of local councils makes record keeping difficult. Furthermore, 
few local leaders are sufficiently trained in record keeping and objective 
observation and analysis to secure reliable results The desire of many 
leaders and organizations to improve conditions in the community, to 
put democratic principles into practice, to serve children and young people 
more effectively, or to prevent delinquency has led to the preparation, of a 
manual on coordinating councils designed particularly for communities 
ranging from 1,000 to 25,000 in population. 

Studies of community organization deal mainly with an analysis of the 
institutions and agencies of the area; their distribution, facilities, and 
activities, the groups served, leadership, and how they may be coordinated 
in carrying out cooperative enterprises. The purpose of coordination is to 
avoid overlapping of functions and services and to see to it that the varied 
needs of the people m the area are more adequately met. Some have gone 
beyond this type of study to determine the interests as well as the needs of 
the groups to be served. Leisure-time questionnaires and interview tech¬ 
niques are used to get the information. Few of these studies are compre¬ 
hensive. Only certain basic data are gathered as needed. The questionnaire 
technique is a favored device of study, which enables the investigators to 
gather a mass of material from a large number of persons in a short time, 
to ascertain the extent of a condition, the mam interests and needs, and 
trends of development. Few are aware of the amount of work such a 
method of study involves, the difficulties in formulating the questions, the 
problem of distribution, the tabulation of the data, and the analysis and 
utilization of the information. 

BROTHERS COLLEGE STUDIES ITSELF 

Brothers College, which is the liberal-arts unit of Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, is carrying on an interesting self-study which has 
been prompted by the fact that in 1939 the college completed eleven years 
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o£ existence. It was felt by those connected with the college that, before 
entering on the second decade, it would be well for the college to study 
itself, "to lake stock, survey the future and see if our program was meeting 
the needs of modern men in this changing world." It was decided also 
that, if such a study was to be nude and tlic program modified, the 
changes must come from within the faculty and not be handed down by 
the administration. For iliis reason an educational committee was ap¬ 
pointed which licW a discussion witii the facility each week throughout 
the academic year in 1938-1939. In tliis way it was possible to get challeng¬ 
ing topics, not too broad and comprehensive, that would be [icrtment to 
the program of the college. Some of the topics thus derived wcrei the 
Biothers College program and tlic needs of the individual studcnlsj a 
more definite and distinct purpose for the college; a more thorough train¬ 
ing in. science; the place of die liberal-arts college m the changing world; 
die relation of transfer of training to the educational process; the classics 
and a liberal education. 

In order to get the students’ points of view the students in the college 
met the faculty on two occasions. At one meeting they discussed the stu¬ 
dents and extraclassroom activities in relation to the academic program. 
It is a tradition in Brothers Ckillcgc to liavc a "Gripe" meeting each year 
on the part of the students. This year a committee assembled and assorted 
the "Gripes," which covered every phase of college life even including 
housing, Atone meeting this committee told the faculty all the things that 
they could find wrong with the college including, of course, the curricu¬ 
lum and everything that pertains to it. 

This intensive stock taking of die college program was continued 
throughout the academic year and in the fall of 1939 the educational com¬ 
mittee began to garner the results of the year’s study. The plan is that the 
educational committee will now sit down with the curriculum committee. 
If in joint session, or sessions, a new program emerges, it will tlien be pre¬ 
sented to the faculty of Brothers College for adoption, It is already evi¬ 
denced that some changes will be made particularly along the line of 
further individualization of study. 

EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATION OF RESULTS OF CCC Sl’UDY BEING MADE 

As a result of its comprehensive study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the American Youth Commission, with the approval of camp 
officials, is now beginning a project of implementation designed to im- 
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prove the educational offerings in the CCC, and also in the selected resi¬ 
dent centers of the National Youth Administration, In all, the programs 
will be earned on in thirty placeSj under the directorship of Mr. Kenneth 
Holland, who supervised die Commission’s original study of the CCC. 

Although no final report on the study recently concluded will be pub- 
licly presented until the implementation project is completed, Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey, director of the Commission, has authorized the release of 
certain data sccui ed in the original inquiry, 

Mr. Holland was aided m the direction of the CCC inquiry hy Earl 
Iffert, assistant director, and an advisory committee composed of Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago, H. H. Remmers of Purdue Uni- 
versity, F. T. Spaulding of Harvard University, and M. R Trabue of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

STUDIES OF THE CIRCUS GRIFTER AND NEIGHBORHOOD BACKGROUNDS 
OF DELINQUENTS 

Edwin H. Sutherland, Professor of Sociology, Indiana University, is 
engaged in completing a study of the circus grifter. The methods and 
point of view of this study will be similar to those of the study of the pro^ 
fessional thief which was published in 1937 

Of particular interest as signifying the possibilities of cooperative re¬ 
search among departments of sociology in a given area and State institu¬ 
tions IS the study of the neighborhood backgrounds of delinquents which 
IS now under way in Indiana and of which Professor Sutherland is gen¬ 
eral director. The study is being conducted jointly by the members of the 
classification divisions of the State penal correctional institutions and the 
professors of sociology in the Indiana colleges and universities 
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The AWauian Struggle in the Old World and compiled and 
written by members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration of Massachusetts. Sponsored by The Al¬ 
banian Historical Society of Massachusetts. Boston; The Writer, 
Inc., 1939, ix d-168 pages. 

This study of the Alh.\nian immigrant community in America is a 
splendid example of t)ic most useful actomplishincnts of t)ic WPA. 
Loaded with hitherto unpublished information gathered from Albanian 
sources, dus is not only the best work available on this cdinic group of 
ours but also a good example of how the lives of the various immigrant 
groups can be successfully depicted. 

Sidney Hillman: tabor Statesman, by Gwhgl Soule. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, x 237 pages. 

This is the story of one of the great leaders in llic American lalior move¬ 
ment. Moreover, it is the story of the rise and development of collective 
bargaining as an agency of social control in American economic life. 
Sidney Hillman is the revered and trusted leader of thousands of Ameri¬ 
can workers today and, for the past decade, he has been the guiding genius 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Gcoigc Soule traces the career 
of this enterprising and far-seeing labor statesman from his childhood 
days in Tsarist Russia to the present. Woven throughout the personal 
history of his protagonist, Mr. Soule carries the threads of the story of the 
American labor movement. The sweatshop days are picturccl in all their 
horror and the tale is told of the rise of the Amalg.imatcd as a protest 
against the ineffectiveness of the semidormani unions of the ciaft type. 
The advent of Mr. Hillman to New York, after lus hi illiaiit successes in 
Chicago, marks an important event in the history of collective bargaining. 
The war days and the ensuing depressions created crises m tlic garment 
trades and it was Mr. Hillman who capably steered the workers through 
these penis. The coming of the New Deal and the NRA found Mr. Hill¬ 
man m a position to accept a post among die planners of die new social 
order. When it became necessary Coe the CIO to come into being, Mr 
Hillman was prepared to render the jicw organization gicat siippoit for 
he had long been an exponent of industrial unionism. Mr. Soule sees m 
Mr. Hillman a great cicative lender whose life has liccn dedicated to the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal. 
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American Medicine Mobilizes, by Jamies Rorty. New York: W W 
Norton Company, 1939,358 pages. 

This IS a very timely volume devoted to the contrast between two diver¬ 
gent groups in medical practice. One small group has been the victim, of 
an enlightenment and of the forces of social change, which has altered the 
entire complexion of present-day medicine. On the other hand, there is 
the large group of intrenched conservatives adhering medievally to an 
archaic belief in a conservation of such factors in a profession which next 
to the orthodox clergy is most tied by the fetters of yesterday. A large part 
of the work is devoted to the American Medical Association, which is the 
head of the conservative medical hierarchy. 

To one who is a physician himself, tbe attitude is incomprehensible 
especially when officially the American Medical Association has set forth 
no alternative or substitute plan. 

Section II IS filled with an interesting collection of propaganda manipu¬ 
lations which set forth very well the attitudes and methods employed by 
the A.M.A. The final section III is entitled Medicine’s Unfinished Job. 
To one familiar with the contemporary scene there is a doubt whether 
from a social angle medicine has actually begun. 

The author has handled his subject with admirable taste and reserve. 
He has been exceptionally fair to bod\ sides and lets his reader be the 
judge. It IS an interesting paradox that the very A M A. which pleads for 
efficiency takes means to defeat the completion of same. One feels that the 
fault lies in a sort of invincible ignorance that grew out of a conservatism 
through archaic folkways rather than an imperviousness to human needs 
There is a tendency of the physician to be so enmeshed with his profession 
that he fails to sec humanity other than as a pathological possibility from 
a clinical angle 

This book is such an exceptionally good study that it should have a 
wide utility and enlighten many who at present arc either ignorant or 
indifferent to a trend in American life. 

Population, Race and Eugenics, by Morris Siegel, M.D. Published 
by the author, 546 Barton Street, East Hamilton, Ontario, 1939, 
206 pages. 

In A compact little volume the author has given a comprehensive dis¬ 
cussion of important aspects of social biology under such categories as 
positive eugenics and negative eugenics. Under these titles vital factors 
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national and racial factors arc used to cause political cataclysms. The 
discussion is also timely wlicn those advocates of democracy attempt to 
check up on why it has not been as ofTcenve as its optimistic proponents 
would have it be. The answer according to the author is found in our 
failing to consider simple biological laws which if applied to the human 
race would render better stock available to carry forth ihc destinies of man 
in a world oE conflicts and problems. 

One may summarweby saying that mart has been more concerned with 
the rearing of dogs and cattle than wiili the human race. In tliis respect the 
book in question does much to banish a sentimental approach to problems 
of such vital importance. When one reads these pages he finds the answer 
to many such questions as the failure of education m America. 

Specially to be recommended is the section m Cook II devoted to con¬ 
sideration of the problem o£ races and their differences. Siegel has handled 
this in a thoroughly scientific manner and yet has been particularly effec¬ 
tive in his ability to be fair to all sides of the question and at the same time 
to be compact in his statements. This equality of effective and cflicient 
compactness and yet not at the expense of the thesis development is one of 
the best characteristics. It is a book well worth-while and should appeal to 
students o£ sociology, biology, and the social sciences in general, 

Women‘s JJfc and Work the Southern Colonies, by Julia Cherry 

Spruill. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1938,426 pages. 

This is a significant bit of social history. Begun as a study of "the chang¬ 
ing attitudes toward women in the South,*’ it became a study of "tlic life 
and status of women m the English colonics of the South " It is based 
throughout upon firsthand evidence, painstakingly gathered from a 
great variety of contemporary sources. Much of the research involved is 
revealed in the copious footnotes and documentation provided on almost 
every page. It presents a comprehensive picture of womankind m the 
Southern colonies in her many activities, beginning with her first appear¬ 
ance on the scene in the first settlements ('Women Wanted), and from 
this point proceeding logically through such phases of her life here as 
childbearing, her care of the household, her plcastucs and pastimes, her 
wardrobe and toilet, courtship and marriage, tlic nature and permanence 
of the marriage bond, education, participation in public affairs and the 
careers open to members of her sex, closing with chapters on crimes and 
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punishments and her legal status The author presents women o£ high 
and o£ low degree, setting forth the contrast between life at the two ex¬ 
tremes of the social order. She quotes lively descriptions left by the women 
themselves m their journals and letters, and provides a wealth of detail 
on every aspect of life reviewed. For the section of the country involved 
and for the period covered—roughly speaking, that prior to the Revolu¬ 
tion—it would be difficult to cite a single book as informative on colonial 
womankind as this volume. The author supplies the much needed back¬ 
ground for understanding the social and legal status of woman in the 
period which followed. It is very clear from her descriptions that although 
woman was hedged about with many restrictions due to her sex, then as 
now much depended upon her personality in making for herself a place 
m the life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Changed condi¬ 
tions of living on this side of the Atlantic were not without their influence 
upon her life and activities, )ust as was the case with her male partner, 
gradually modifying and transforming older practices of European 
oiigin into a new and distinctly American pattern. The author, however, 
makes no special effort to draw any such sweeping conclusions from her 
abundant data. She is content rather to present a series of vivid pictures 
of the dress and habits of life of her heroines, making no elTort to compare 
01 contrast them with conditions in other parts of the country. The illus¬ 
trations, of which there are several, are from contemporary sources and 
point up even more effectively—if that be possible—the realistic word 
pictures. 

Social Adjustment in Methodism, by John Paul Williams. New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1938,131 pages. 

This study is an attempt to determine the adjustment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the changing social order m and around Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The data consist of opimons of pastors, official board mem¬ 
bers, church members, and Methodist college students of the area. The 
study shows that the cultural values and meanings of the founders of the 
denomination are lost to the present generation. It also shows a wide 
divergence of opinion on problems of church government, worship, social 
pronouncements, and disciplinary standards Although the sampling is 
not a cross section of the entire membership, and does not account for 
the beliefs of nominal Mediodists who are not aligned with the churches 
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of die commumiy, u is a revealing and informaiivc approach to a topic 
imporiani for both educator? and sociologms. 

At the Paris Peace Conference^ by James T. Siiotwlll. New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1937, ^4^1 pages. 

V/hen the greatest peace-time budgets in history ate being voted by 
almost every nation of the world, -when Germany ha? cast off the “iniqui¬ 
tous” and vindictive Treaty of Versadles,.md when tlic League of Nations 
has become but a hollow mockery, this human record of the Paris Peace 
Conference comes as a sobering and challenging document. The author 
has traced the national but not inevaabtc developments of a treaty made 
on die basis of growing national feelings in the Allied countries, an 
increasingly hostile press which believed that “mere agreements lacked 
dramatic appeal,” and of refusal to jicrmic cooperation with the ex¬ 
enemy delegates. Constantly runs the thread “If—," but history can never 
know what changes the suppositions might liavc made in the subsequent 
developments that arc now the history of lire l.ist twenty years. The au¬ 
thor justly believes that a permanent peace could have been made at Paris 
but that the extension of war hatreds into treaty negotiations belies the 
statement recurring now with increasing vclicmcncc that peace can only 
be ensured by another World War. 

Economic Problems of Modern Society, by John N. Andrews and 
Rudolf K. Michels. New York; Ronald Press Company, 1937, 
798 pages. 

An. excellent text for a first college course in economics. It is compre¬ 
hensive yet well organized, and is sufficiently nontechnical to be easily 
read. Each chapter concludes with questions and a supplementary bibli¬ 
ography. The major areas include: the characteristics of modern society, 
the consumer, money and banking, business organizations and their 
regulation, labor problems, agriculture and national resources, public 
finance, and foreign trade nnd foreign exchange. 

The Psychology of Eating, by Louis K. Wolbero, M D. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1936,321 pages. 

Ihe author of The Psychology of Eating has succeeded in bringing 
together into compact and readable form a very considerable share of the 
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scientific information about eating and diet which should be made avail¬ 
able to the layman. After an interesting account of the customs and habits 
which have surrounded diet m various countries throughout history, the 
reader is introduced to the “need for a point of view on eating ” In spite of 
the large number of scientific studies of food that have been made avail¬ 
able to the public, people continue to plan their meals on the basis of 
habit. The “point of view" which the author advocates consists of the fact 
that scientific knowledge regarding food shall be allowed to function in 
the selection of diets. 

Particularly valuable in popularizing this scientific knowledge are the 
charts which Dr Wolberg has included in Chapter IV, These charts show 
the reader “the values of various foods." Such phrases as “energy values," 
“fuel values," and “caloric values" arc translated into the layman’s term, 
“fattening." Fruits, dairy products, vegetables, meat, fish, oils and nuts, 
cereals, sweets, and beverages are each treated separately in a chart It is 
certain that some of the implications of the fact that there are wide differ¬ 
ences in the “fattening values" of every sort of food will be understood by 
even the most casual reader of Chapter IV. 

Chapter V consists of a series of brief comments on the large array of 
fads, drugs, and appliances for reducing weight which are current today. 
The tendency to become bitter, sarcastic, or cynical to which many work¬ 
ers in the field of health yield when they are obliged to discuss these topics 
has been tempered with commendable restraint in the present treatment. 
Intelligent reduction or increase of weight is achieved, according to Dr. 
Wolberg, not by a blind, uncritical reduction or increase in the amount of 
food that IS eaten, but by a “reeducation of the appetite to choose and to 
enjoy health-giving food substances." 

The major part of the second half of the book is devoted to diets and 
menus for the correction of both underweight and overweight The 
Psychology of Eating deserves a place in the working library of all per¬ 
sons who are interested either personally or professionally in problems of 
diet. There is an extensive bibliography and a detailed index. 

Standard Chemical and Techmetd Dictionary, by H. Bennett. New 

York* Chemical Publishing Company, 1939,637 pages. 

This book is a requisite for the practising chemist with medium library 
facilities It IS to be regretted that some of the recent hormone compounds 
are not included. 
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Mucation jor t)emocracy> aliteci by Thomas H. Bric/js and Will 
French. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939, xii -f 4^6 pages. 

The purposes of the Congress on Education for Democracy of which 
this is the report of proceedings included 1 the development of greater 
commonness of undcrsuncliag, bringing misconceptions and unfounded 
misconceptions into light, awakening a desire for continuous coopera¬ 
tion, and the initiation oC plans for more cfTcctivc action and research in 
cducauon for democracy. 

The speakers were both lay and professional leaders in education and 
public lice. The major problems considered were; the essentials and chal¬ 
lenge of democracy here and abroad, the role of religion, the problems of 
rural youth and adult education, and the future of democracy through 
education. 

The Congress was held during the days of tension )ust prior to the 
outbreak of war in Europe. It is perhaps natural that major emphasis 
should Iwvc been given to die international scene but, with the exception 
of a few speakers, little attention was given to the more specific problems 
of education and there is little that is sulTicicmly concrete to affect Ameri¬ 
can education. 

America and the World Crisisj edited by S. D. Mvers, Jr. Dallas, 
Texas: The Arnold Foundation, 1939, xvi 187 pages. 

This is the published proceedings of die sixth annual conference of the 
Institute of Public Affairs. It consists of sixteen papcr.s dealing with the 
war tensions up to the Munich pact and the relation of the United States 
to the events leading up to the crisis. The problems include: international 
law, the press, Anglo-Saxon hegemony, the good-neighbor policy, the 
Far Eastern problem, and party politics. 

Dances of the Hungarians, by Elizabeth C. Rearick. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939, viii -\- 151 pages. 

The proponents of "cultural pluralism” will welcome this introduction 
to Hungary's peasant dances and festivities, illustrated with cxcclicnt pic¬ 
tures, drawings, and reproductions of music. 
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SPECIAL YOUTH ISSUE 

This is an invitation and a challenge to high-school teachers, and, 
tlirough them, to every boy and girl in secondary schools in America 1 

The April 1941 issue of The Journal ob Educational Sociology 
ivill be unique to The Journal and to professional publications in 
general. Youth in the secondary schools will be given an opportu¬ 
nity to appraise our social problems and to discuss them freely and 
frankly. The issue will be entitled “Social Problems Through the 
Eyes of Youth,” and each article will be written by a high-school 
student on any one of the following problems: 

Youth Looks at Marriage and Family Life 
Youth Looks at Careers 
Youth Looks at Minority Groups 
Youth Looks at Policies 
Youth Evaluates Its Ideals 

The articles will be evaluated on the basis of the understanding of 
the problem as it atfects youth, the constructive character of the 
plans for meeting the problem, and the clarity and forcefulness with 
which die ideas are presented. 

No individual prize will be offered, but instead a complete set of 
the Junior Encyclopedia Britannica will be given to the library of the 
high school in which die students writing the best article on each of 
the Jive problems are registered. Five sets will thus be presented. 
The Jive articles winning Jirst place and the Jive rated second best 

Copyright tq-io by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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will be published with ihc name o£ the student and of the school in 
tlie special youth issue of Thk Journal in April 1941. 

Each article must not exceed twenty-five hundred words and 
should deal with only one of die five problems, although any stu¬ 
dent may submit more tlian one article, I'he manuscript must be 
typed, double space, on 8!4 x 11 paper ami Ixidv the original and 
one carlion submitted, 'fhe selection will l>o made by a committee 
of five nationally known audioritics on youtlfs problems and, of 
course, tlie decisions of the jiulgcs will be final. 

Because of the rigidity of magazine publication dates, no manu¬ 
script mailed after midnight, January 10, can be accepted. Mail die 
article (original and one carbon) to Professor Francis J. Brown, 
Managing Editor, TJie Journal of Educational Sociology, School of 
Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

» * « * 

Special Numbers 1940-1941 

The policy of publishing special issues each dealing with a specific 
problem and a limited number of gcncralissues has provctl of genu¬ 
ine value. Despite a growing number of subscribers, there has been 
an increasing demand for special issues by individuals and groups 
interested specifically in the particular problem of the issue. 

The following special numbers for the school year 1940-1941 will 
be of genuine interest to botli groups of readers. 

September 1940—Social Studies and the Schools 
October 1940—Social Psychology of Education 
November 1940—General Number 
December 1940—The Sociology of Childliood 
January 1941—Education for Public Service 
February 1941 —Education Turns the Dial 
March 1941—Current Social Problems in Rural Education 
April 1941—Social Problems Through the Eyes of Youth 
May 1941—General Issue 



REFLECTIONS ON CULTURAL CONFLICTS 
IN THE SOUTH" 


JOHN LESLIE PATTON, JR. 

Boo\er T. Washington High School 
Dallas, Texas 

The Sou th is a land populated by Negroes and whites, the Negroes 
composing tlie minority group and the whites composing the ma¬ 
jority group. These terms, majority and minority, used sociologi¬ 
cally, refer to dominance and submission rather than to numerical 
relationships. With die exception of a few Mexicans who migrate 
from the soudi through Texas, there are but few of foreign birth. 
The land is very fertile; therefore it lends itself to an agrarian rather 
than an industrial cultuie. It is a land where cotton is truly king, all 
economics of the South rotate about the price of cotton. It is a land 
where prosperity begins and ends with the soil. 

People of the North and East who have never visited the South 
have formed a series of erroneous conceptions of this land of beauty, 
steep hills, rolling plains, and broad prairies The whites believe that 
evidences of the great plantations and of the old frontier still exist, 
and Negroes believe that mobs and “night riders” flourish daily 
everywhere. 

One of the most noticeable features of the South is the tremendous 
waste that is taking place. This waste is evidenced in many ways, 
including natural, industrial, and human resources, culture, politics, 
health and hygiene, talent, and development of nationalistic capac¬ 
ity among the nme million Negroes. 

If one should travel dirough the South, he would find thousands 

* It IS not intended Uiai tins paper should be taken as an appeal for social equality It is an 
appeal for iinificaiion among Negroes to enable them to icccive llie same recognition as that 
given any other American citizen In my opinion, the accessibility and availability of the 
while man’s institutions in the North and in the East have served to crush the creativeness 
and mhiativc on ihc part of Negroes in those sections Can a nation exist within a nation? 
—Author. 
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of acres of wasteland comprised of swamps, marslics, and tl\ickets. 
Then there is land that has l>ccomc cvhaustcd because of the con¬ 
tinuous growth of cotton, wltich has robbed die soil of its fertility, 

To die southwest, there arc thousands of acres of land that have 
never been cultivated because of deserts. In the soutbern part of the 
State of Texas a similar and conthiion existed, hut in recent years a 
reclamation project was clfccicd, making the liiihcrto barren land 
virtually a huge horn of plenty and prosperity. There arc thousands 
of acres of land rendered useless because of soil erosion. 

The United States Government has entered to halt tliis enormous 
waste of land, and, through a soil-conservation program which is a 
part of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, lias started 
terracing, which will make the land useful again. It is very strange 
to say titat the people of the South who were affected most by this 
waste of land have done but little to stop it and have at limes opposed 
the reclamation project. From the waste of land, we turn to the 
waste of industrial and human resources. 

The people of die South receive but few benefits from their labor. 
The East furnishes the capital and also the market for projects. 
Therefore, it is the East rather than the South that enjoys the bene¬ 
fits of Southern labor. The Souili has been exploited by the Eastern 
capitalist through the establishment of chain stores and branch 
houses. Because of this great drain of wealth, the South is impover¬ 
ished. The exploitation by die East has grown so serious that it has 
become necessary that Southern States pass laws controlling “for¬ 
eign” business enterprises. For example, the State of Texas lias a law 
that any out-of-State enterprise wishing to do business in the State 
must invest three fourdis of its capital within the State and establish 
a branch office. Laws of this type have kept certain large entei prises 
of nadonal prominence from operating within this State. 

Due to die bitter competition between the Negro and white la¬ 
borer, wages have been reduced to a very low scale for both. There 
are no more traditional “Negro jobs,” as street cleaning, table wait- 
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ing, and public personal services Labor unions are not welcomed 
by the white laborer in the South, and the Negro laborer is barred 
from them. The Negro artisan who engages in vocations requiring 
permits and licenses is generally disqualified from receiving such 
because of color. He, therefore, must work under the license or per¬ 
mit of white skilled workers Altlrough the Negro does the actual 
work, he receives only a small part of the compensation. Such is true 
in tire case of plumbers, electricians, and the like 

In the homes, the Negro is still in favor because of a traditional 
belief in the South drat he is a natural servant, and that, too, “he 
knows his place.” A Negro is more desirable in domestic service 
because tliere is no fear of the employer’s son or daughter falling in 
love with and marrying one of a different social and economic 
stratum. The use of many servants is a carry-over from the old slave 
period. Tire practice of having servants in the South is so prevalent 
diat the white man who reaches even die “soiled white-collar class,” 
which includes an income of approximately thirty dollars a week, 
finds it necessary to employ a Negro servant even if it be a mere 
high-school girl who receives in wages anything from old clothes 
up to two or three dollars per week. The servant problem affords 
good bridge-table conversation in such circles. 

If “open spaces” were the only diings conducive to good health, 
adequate housiirg facilities, and recreational opportunities, then the 
death rate of die South should be lower than that of the North or 
East. But this is not the case, for there is a lack of an adequate health 
and housing program. The cost of life in the South is comparatively 
low. In the days of Judge Roy Bean, of Law West of the Pecos fame, 
horse theft was punishable by lynching. In the State of Texas, pun¬ 
ishment is more certain for stealing than it is for murder. Negroes 
murder Negroes and whites murder Negroes because a dead Negro 
IS a matter of no consequence in Southern courts. "Whites murder 
whites, using as a subterfuge “upholding high standards of woman¬ 
hood” and diiis arc rescued by unwritten law. 
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There is also aiv appalling waste o£ talent, culture, and art, As 
men become more useful and talented, they leave the Soutlibecause 
o£ lack of opportunity, economic and cultural, and today at least 
seventy per cent of the leading Negroes of tlic North and East ate 
from the South. For tiic same reasons, a smaller proportion of whites 
migrate and are replaced by a shifting population of Nordicrners 
and Easterners of such caliber as to leave the cxcliangc disadvan¬ 
tageous to tbc South. Boards of education and boards of industry 
always look beyond the Mason and Dixon line to fill vacancies of 
executives. When a Negro is needed in the field of education, this 
docs not hold true, because there is the great fear tliat the Negro of 
die North will attempt to indoctrinate die Negro of the South with 
ideas of social, political, and economic equality, The Northern white 
who comes into die Soutli, even though he is called a “damned 
Yankee” behind liis back, fits in much better in llic Southern social 
order, because, to avoid tlic stigma of being a “nigger lover,” he 
becomes very harsh in his attitudes toward the Negro. 

The only music and art relished by the South is its own, and in 
numerous Southern cities, the Negro is barred from licaring artists 
of national fame though he be one of his own race. There is not one 
university in the South comparable with Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
New York University, or Columbia. The Negro in the South is 
barred from professional study in his own State. Ffowever, there are 
some States making provisions for out-of-State professional study 
for dreir Negro students. The Lloyd Gaines ease, which won the 
decision that the State should provide equal educational facilities 
for the Negro in Missouri, will usher in a new day for graduate 
study among Negroes of the South. 

The salary of the Negro teacher is exceptionally low, and In public 
schools very little recognition is given one of liigli professional at¬ 
tainment. In some of the rural schools, die salaries arc as low as 
thirty dollars per montli, and even in some of the progressive cities 
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as low as seventy dollars. The Negro lawyer seldom engages in pro¬ 
fessional growth because his cases, for the most part, are either 
divorces or real-estate transactions. He is seldom used for other 
purposes because his presence in the court places the client in jeop¬ 
ardy. The Negro doctor pays but litde attention to professional 
growth because of a lack of keen competition. The Negro preacher 
is negligent of professional growth because he believes that die Ne¬ 
gro will come to church anyway as it affords a social as well as 
spiritual outlet. 

To a very large extent, freedom of speech and action is curtailed. 
Only the Democrat can speak with impunity. Socialists and Com¬ 
munists find die Soudi a very unpleasant locality in which to instill 
their doctrines. Some have been tarred and feathered and driven 
from town; others have been placed in jail on trumped-up charges 
as was the case of Angelo Herndon. The greater part of the Negro 
population of the South is disfranchised because there 15 fear that 
the Negro vote would be entirely Republican. However, this fear 13 
unwarranted, for the Negro has benefited most under Democratic 
administrations in recent years. 

Practically every Southern dty has its Negro political boss who is 
to be placed somewhere in a category between a “stooge” and a 
“stool pigeon”; he makes an acceptable go-between because he is 
without political ambitions and his word would not be believed 
before a white jury in case of an investigation of graft in which the 
integrity of the white man would be involved. 

But the greatest waste that is taking place in the Southland today 
and the one that carries disastrous possibilities is the waste of nation¬ 
alistic capacity among the nine milhon Negroes. They compose the 
“they” or the “have-nots.” The whites compose the “we” group or 
the “haves.” The cultural conflict between these two groups is as 
bitter as any found m the world today. It is comparable with the 
German-Jewish conflict, or the German-Czech struggle, or the Ital- 
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ian-Ethiopian exploitation. Only it lias existed much longer. Hitler 
has mentioned tliat he would like to pattern ids Jewish persecution 
after that of the Negro by tlic Southern wlutc. 

Tile attitude of the "we' group can be expressed by saying chat 
the only culture the Negro needs can be found in ^gd-culturc. The 
only geograpliy a Negro needs is to he able to find his way to the 
woodpile, the mill, or the field. Joel Chandler Harris, in one of his 
Uncle Remus stories, said, "I can take a barrel stave and flmg more 
sense in a nigger's head tlian all the school ’tween here and Michi¬ 
gan.” He furdter says, "Educate a nigger and you lose a good plow- 
hand.” The “we" group finds religious fortitude in Holy Writ by 
reading "Cursed be Canan.... They shall be drawers of water and 
hewers of wood.” 

Witii some in tlic “tlicy” group, a fatalistic attitude has developed 
toward present conditions, There arc others who believe that things 
will work themselves out. But, in both eases, no resentment is regis¬ 
tered and the resistance is quite passive. As an oppressed group, it 
differs greatly from the Armenians or the Bohemians who have 
maintained tlieir cultural unity through centuries of oppression. 

There is no danger of any unified movement of significance 
among Negroes at present because there arc but few Negro itisti 
tutions left to unify. They scarcely know each other physically be 
cause of clandestine amalgamation with other races. TJiey have 
traded die “buck and wing” dance for the liot steps of the “jitter 
bugs.” They have traded tlicir kinky liair for marcels and croqui 
noles. They have traded titles of Uncle and Auntie for Mr. and Mrs, 
and sometimes the Honorable. They have traded religion for world- 
liness. They have traded c'ooncan for bridge and solitaire. They have 
traded their fried chicken and watermelon for caviar and Brussels 
sprouts. They have traded the banjo for the saxophone. They have 
traded dieir gin for cocktails. They have traded tiicir bai beetles for 
formal dances. The "they” group has completely disinherited itself 
of original culture to take on the vices as well as the virtues of the 
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“we” group. The Negro follows the cultural pattern of the white 
man more than any other minority group, yet he is further from 
tins cultural pattern than any such group. He is the most undesir- 
able of all of the minorities. 

There are many forces that serve todisintegrate Negroes; namely 
(i) the superior feeling of the Northern and the Eastern Negro 
over the Southern Negro because of the absence of direct family con¬ 
nection that can be traced to slavery and because of the economic, 
political, and social equality which they enjoy, (2) diere is no holi¬ 
day of equal significance to all Negroes, for even m the old slave¬ 
holding States tlie emancipation dates vary; (3) there is a lack of 
knowledge of Negro history to transmit the glories of the race; (4) 
there are many various religious cults and cieeds among Negroes; 
(5) and there is a lack of an acceptable Negro leader. 

The types of nationalism are tribal, cultural, and legalistic. There 
is no tribal form of nationalism existing among Negroes because 
tlic blood has become so diluted by amalgamation. No form of 
cultural nationalism exists because the folkways and mores of the 
race have been discarded for those of die majority group, No form 
of legalistic nationalism exists; although granted by the State, full 
civil rights cannot be exercised Therefore, the Negro comprises a 
race without cither a racial or a national ideology. 

If there is such a dung as a cycle of nationalistic trends among 
people, dien the Negro is ready to go back and enter into the most 
primitive form of racial unity of a tribal nature. If such a change 
would take place, the South would be in danger of race riots and 
other forms of barbarism. The lack of national ideals has placed the 
nine million Negroes of the South in a category of naturalized 
aliens. 

Such things being true, imagine the dilemma of the Negro 
teachei who is compelled to teach allegiance to the flag and die 
humanitniian aspect of die State and National Constitution. A Ne¬ 
gro child must be taught the tenets of democracy while young be- 
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cause if one shciuM wait until adolescence, lie would have found so 
many fallacies ni Aiiicrican ''democracy” that lie would refuse to 
accept its principles. Such fallacies and inconsistencies have split the 
personality of the Negro clnld, and Ins allegiance is divided. Ex¬ 
amples of such inconsistencies arc: (i) in school he is taught to 
speak up when he is right, hut he goes into a community where he 
must hush even if he is riglit; (2) in school he is taught to respect 
law and order, and in the community lie fears the presence of police 
because of injustices received at the hands of diose representing the 
law of his own land; (3) in school he is taught "my country-right 
or wrong," but he goes into a community tliat labels itself strictly as 
a white man’s country. A series of negative concepts has developed 
in the child a peculiar sense of evaluation. Every idea and every sug^ 
gestion carries a real and make-believe .side. 1 Ic carries tlic conscious 
and the subconscious mind on die same plane. Tiicse scliool-iaught 
ideals are denounced wiiliin die child as Cast as be hears them. 

One might ask, "Does the Negro possess nationalisuc capacity?” 
The answer is "Yes" The ideology of "liberty, ctjuality, and fra¬ 
ternity," sounded in the French Rcvoliuioii, echoed in Haiti. Tous- 
saint L’Ouvertiirc came fortli as a leader of that great movement. 
The ideology of "no taxation widiout rcprc.sciitaiion," sounded by 
the enraged colonists in the American Revolution, manifested itself 
in Crispus Attucks, Peter Salem, and many others. Attacks was the 
first American slain in the Boston Massacre for die cause of Ameri¬ 
can independence. The ideology of "freedom of the sens," the slogan 
of die War of 1812, brought forth two famous Negroes, John Davis 
and John Johnson. The Civil War with its dual ideologies, "To 
render secession void" for the North as against “State rights" for the 
South, found the Negro imbued with the spirit of botli sides 
The Negro is searching for a leader. Joe Louis and Marian Ander¬ 
son are the most acceptable leaders in the front lanks of the race 
today. If it could produce an inicllcciual leader with the gift of 
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Marian Anderson and the punch of Joe Louis, then this great sleep¬ 
ing race would arise from its slumber. 

The Negro school will have a great part to play in the develop¬ 
ment of nationalistic capacity among Negroes. The Negro teacher 
must refrain from teaclniig the use of force, pressure, and violence 
because every teacher owes a debt of loyality to defend and protect 
that government by whicli the school has been developed. The cur¬ 
riculum of the Negro school should find a way of restating the 
goals of democracy to fit the needs of the Negro The curriculum 
must supply the material as well as the social needs—thus guaran¬ 
teeing economic and social security. It should educate the child to 
fit into the occupational opportunities offered by his community 
Negro history, Negro literature, art, and science should be taught 
not as a novelty but on a par with every other subject leading to 
graduation. The capacity of creativeness should be developed The 
curriculum should also teacli that color may curb opportunity but 
not elficiency. A grievous fault of Negro secondary schools and col¬ 
leges has been that they fail to lift the immediate community widiin 
the very shadow of the schools themselves. Just eighteen miles from 
Prairie View State Teachers College, a branch of Texas Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College, is found die “Brazos Bottom,’* where 
illiteracy is a sectional characteristic. There are Negroes in the 
immediate vicinity of Tuskegee Institute who know nothing of 
Booker T. Washington. Characteristic of the communities of both 
schools is the primitive methods used by neighboring farmers. 

The community has a great part to play in the development of 
this nationalistic capacity among Negroes There should be an aboli¬ 
tion of some of the many existing religious creeds and fraternities, 
for diey serve to rend the race asunder. The Negro in business should 
give his patrons a fairei deal. There is no outside agency that serves 
to disintcgiate Negroes more than the loss of confidence within 
their own ranks 
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It is quite contradictory to the immortal Lincoln who saidj “A 
Jiouse divuictl against itself cannot stand,” for, divided, the social 
and economic order of the vSouih, in spite of its dual system, does 
stand. It is a belief that from out of tliis chaos there shall rise a great 
Negro who shall come to hlicratc both the Negro and the white 
from the shackles of hate and prciudicc that curse the Soudi, He 
shall give purpose to the nine million Negroes who live and die 
without a national concept. He shall come in answer to the poet 
who prayed*. 

Send us men to match our niouiuains, 

Send us men to match our plams, 

Men with empires in their purpose 
And new ages in their brains. 

t t * 

Semwat on the Sociology of the Tennessee Vnlley 

In cooperation with the Open Road, tlic department of educa¬ 
tional sociology of New York University School of Education has 
planned a held course and seminar, under the direction of Dr, Julius 
Yourman, to permit graduate stvulents to apply in a unique labora¬ 
tory area dicir tlicorctic knowledge and techniques. 

Five weeks (July 5 to August 9) will be spent in communities in 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, .studying by conferences, re¬ 
search, and direct held observations the impact of technology on 
an area previously unaffected by the Industrial Revolution; evi¬ 
dences of social change; and personal, institutional, and community 
disorganization and reorganization. 

Registration will be limited to fifteen graduate stutlents. Requests 
for complete information should be sent to Professor H. W. Zor- 
baugh, Acting Chairman, Department of Educvuional Sociology, 
New York University School of Education. 
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ALVIN r. ZANDER 
University of Michigan 

WHAT IS A COMMUNITY PLANNING COUNCIL? 

A cominiiniLy council is a group composed of persons represent¬ 
ing each, community organization, agency, and interest It is open 
to every one on a nonprofit, nonpartisan basis. It is organized on a 
community basis in towns and small cities, and on a neighborhood 
basis in large cities. 

WHAT IS THE FUNUITON OF A COMMUNITY COUNCIL? 

A council provides a dealing house to help organizations work 
togethei on the community activities of common interest, such as 
clean-up week, a youth center, community chorus, or night school 
The council finds and uses the personnel and advice of agencies 
outside the community, such as colleges, universities, successful 
community councils, recreation agencies, health departments, State 
departments of instruction, service clubs, etc. In no sense is it anodier 
agency to enter the competition for membership, time, and activities 
of the “belongers” in any town, instead it is a representative agency 
for the pi evention of waste effort and for the promotion of coopera¬ 
tion among all membci s of the community 

The council may advise the organizations in the town, when 
asked; appoint a committee from its own membership to carry on 
certain tasks, or cooperate witli any organization that may wish to 
carry on a given activity in the community. 

The council often has an executive committee for policy planning, 
and may find it neccssaiy to give the details of responsibility to a 
sccrctaiy or coordinatoi on a half-time or full-time basis. A part- 
time person can be released from some other community service, 
such as the school, department of recreation, or police. 
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The best type of community council consmuiion is not known; 
more depends u[X)n tlic cooperative understanding o£ the members 
of the community than upon the written framework adopted by the 
organization. Sample coasiituuons arc available.' 

WHAT IS THE REASON I-OR A COMMUNH V COUNCIL? 

Most of the clubs in our towns have risen to meet a need that was 
apparent at the lime of their formation. Now many of these groups 
overlap in membeeshipi in time of meeting, and often in activities*, 
in fact, die same activity is sometimes carried on by separate clubs in 
a given town as if they were competing with one another. Lack of 
coordination exists even though most community problems overlap 
or at least rub elbows with other problems. For example, a youth- 
guidance program demands as much adult education as it does 
work with tiic youths themselves. 

Tlic total membership of the active clulis in a town will usually 
account for little more than tliiriy to forty per cent of the population 
eligible to these groups.* This means that voice in community im¬ 
provement attempts is not dcmocraiicj that certain persons are 
turned to whenever there arc diings to be done; that there is little 
conservation work for providing tlic town with new resources of 
leadership; and that many capable persons remain inactive. 

WHAT ARE THE STEPS IN ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY COUNCIL? 

I, PersonalyFacc4o-Face Discussion of the Plan with Leaden and 
Others. The value of personal contacts in a friendly discussion of 
this kind of an idea is often not realized. Its benefit lies in the fact 
that both the problems in the mind of die person supporting the 
inauguration of a council and the difficulties in the mind of the indi- 

^ Adult Education Program, School of luliKavion. UiMVcrmy of Miclng.uv 
* L. A. Cook, Commtmiy BuMgiotifirfi of VdimUott (New York Iill Hook Com 

pany, Inc,, 1938), p 66 . 
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vidual being interviewed may be aired in a down-toearth manner. 
A group discussion by leaders at the very beginning of the council 
formation may be slow movmg and, more serious than that, may 
block the discussion of items that are tender topics for some of those 
present. Personal discussion with persons in the town who are not 
usually considered as possible leadership stock often leads to a dis¬ 
covery of capable but unheralded leaders, helps in the evaluation of 
the present leaders, and provides informaUon about the needs of the 
community. The latter information will serve as a base line for the 
starting point in future development. It is urged that outside help 
(as described in section 4) be used in this early interviewing. 

2 The Accumulation of Facts Concerning the Needs. The facts 
that will demonstrate tlie need for such an organization may be 
gathered by either or both of the following techniques; 

a) The survey. The finding of facts by the distribution of ques¬ 
tionnaires or by the observations of a selected (or hired) group of 
survey technicians is well known. Agencies exist that will help a 
town to study itself. 

It may be that the survey procedure could be used as the basis for 
a discussion group in the problems of the community.* This seminar 
would be attended by all those in the neighborhood who are inter¬ 
ested in helping to find out the “wheres” and “whys” of the needs 
of the community. It is fair to say that many people in a town know 
all the unimportant aspects of their community life, such as mar¬ 
riages, pseudo scandals, and trivialities, but have done very little to 
get accurate reports of community facts in such areas as the youth 
out of school, employment rehabilitation, library service, recreation, 
religion, town beautifying,commercial improvement, etc The semi¬ 
nar procedure puts the fact finding in the hands of the community 
itself, causes it to realize why the community-study process must be 

Y McClusky, “Community Seminar for Adult Educauon," University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin, X 5 (February 1939) 
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a contmuous o/iCj and allows it to realize that solutions can happen 
here. 

l>) 'Demonstrations of actimks. The needs of a community may 
be made more apparent than die results of a survey would provide 
by demonstrating the solution af a given problem in tlic town. For 
example, the need for a county librai y ssystem, or at least for a more 
efficient means of supplying books to the rural areas around a small 
town, may be made more real by die scuing-up of library stations in 
several places throughout the county. This will furnish a reservoir 
of individuals who liavc used, and thus arc in a position to criticize 
constructively, the particular service, and to show the need for such 
an activity. 

3. The Popular 'Education. The supply of leaders who have come 
to understand the things that need doing and the accumulation of 
facts about tlic community provide siinicicnt support and enough 
carryK)ver to lead smoothly into the next step, which is that of popu¬ 
larizing this information. 

This may occur through the use of the newspaper, the speech, the 
personal letter, the disiribution of printed inaicriah, and the face-to- 
face contact. 

The information given out must be practical, intelligently ap¬ 
proached, and sufficiently stimulating to encourage interest on the 
part of the townspeople without making them become interested 
because it is fashionable or because they feel the pressure to improve 
themselves. Descriptions of such material nuist be handled in a good- 
natured, yet sincere, way if it is to compete with the more fascinating 
time demanders, such as listening to the rad 10, attending the theater, 
or going for a ride in tlie family automobile. The techniques of the 
radio and the newspaper advertisers may well be used in making 
this information encouraging and attractive. 

4. The Meetmg of the Leaders, The strategy necessary for estab¬ 
lishing a planning council is prepared by the gioup of leaders who 
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have been thinking about the possibilities. They can compare the 
ideas that have gi own in their minds after the first planting of the 
seed in the personal interview. The leaders are able in the planning 
conference to compare their thinking with die traditions and pos¬ 
sible obstacles in that neighborhood. It is advisable that such a meet¬ 
ing include a person from some outside agency who has prestige in 
the community. Such a person lends objectivity to the group’s think¬ 
ing in addition to bringmg ideas from outside sources Agencies that 
may be tapped for resource persons mclude those mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the value of using some 
person from outside die community for guidance and advice during 
the stress and strain of attemptmg diis organization. Because he is 
from the outside, he will have fewer prejudices and will be a help in 
the gradual untanglement of the undertones of misunderstanding 
among community leaders. His information about odier places will 
be a source of suggestions. His relations with an outside agency 
make the townsfolk feel that other persons and agencies think the 
task before the community an important one. 

5 The Community Meeting, Either immediately before or 
quickly upon the heels of the meeting of the leaders, the enture com¬ 
munity is invited to a public discussion of the plans that are in hand. 
Such a scheme may be publicized by urging organizations to send 
representatives and by especially stressing the point that the pro¬ 
gram needs complete commumty representation. It is best that such 
a gadiering be a dinner, since persons are more amenable to new 
ideas when their energy is reinforced by food and their eagerness 
bolstered by good humor. 

A popular speaker from tlie neighborhood must be obtained, one 
who IS able to point out to the community the meaning of the goals 
diat are being considered by tlie group and the wide values of the 
method that will be used for moving toward the goal which the 
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community has in mind. The projects that have been running as 
demonstrations and other commvJnity endeavors are discussed at 
this time, and members of the audience may be asked to evaluate 
them for die rest of the group. 

This meeting should do four things: 

a) Show the community that some interesting and valuable proj¬ 
ects are under way, pointing out those recently organized as well as 
tliosc in operation a long lime 

b) Indicate the lack of cohcsivcncss between these projects 

c) Prove that the persons profiting from such activities are eager 
to have them continued 

d) Convince the community that integration and planning are 
needed in all organizational activities—whether they lie recreation, 
social progress, education, trafiic control, or real estate; tliat such 
cooperative thinking is a trend of tlic times and an indication of 
die attempts being made to find tools that make democracy click. 

6 . The Council, Members of tlie council must be representative of 
the community, coming from groups of pcisoas who have interests 
in common, which means that each of vlic clubs in town is eligible to 
send members to die organization. Sucli a representation is often 
not a cross section of the community. About one third of the eligible 
population of the average town belongs to tlic organizations, and 
those who are members belong to more than one of die town clubs. 
This causes a great overlap in membership. 

Incomplete representation may be avoided by die formation of 
new organizations among those groups who do little “belonging,” 
or by allowing any civic-minded individual to paiticipate A selec¬ 
tion may be made on the basis of gcogiaphical iqircsentalion or 
employment representation. Both of these methods allow for more 
thorough coverage of the community than the purely cluh-dclcgaie 
council]however, they aic more dirficuU and complex toadminislci. 

Some communities will find that the expansion of an already 
existing organization will be a useful key group. In others there is 
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existent a youth council, a council of social agencies, or some other 
group that really functions and is forward looking in nature. The 
expansion of the membership and the policies of this group may 
solve the problem of organizing a coundl. 

It IS most necessary tliat the civic officeholders of the town or 
county be included as members of the council, representing their 
own office. Then tliey are sure to understand the growth and ideals 
of the community council and to feel that the council is not merely 
a pressure group forcing the offiaals’ hands in political action. 

The council will be wise to provide a definite policy for the train¬ 
ing of new leaders by the use of deputies promising young 
assistants for veteran community leaders), the distribution of re¬ 
sponsibilities, or some odrer scheme The fact-finding should be a 
continuous process both inside the community and out: the latter by 
searching for new ideas to provide fuel for long-time planning. 

WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE TASKS FOR A 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL? 

The jobs tliat the council will take upon itself depend upon what 
needs to be done. Projects diat are already in operauon in the neigh¬ 
borhood may, in some cases, veiy easily come under their guidance. 
All programs ought to be concrete in their goals during die begin¬ 
ning stages, and these goals should be of the sort that provide tan¬ 
gible evidence of gams and values for the none-too-easily convinced. 

“The council that moves quickly into planning and docs not 
waste too much time in tedinical methods for coordination, diat 
gracefully manages to bring professional and lay people into work¬ 
ing arrangements, that emphasizes regionalism as well as localism, 
and that allies itself with a study piogiam possesses the best possi¬ 
bilities of success and peimanence.”' 

Edwnrd C LinilctTinn, New Patterns of CornmutMy Oigaiuzatioit in Community Coopera- 
Uon fot Social Wdlarc (New York National ProlMUoii Association, 50 West sotli Street, 
December 1937), pp 6-7. 
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SOME PKOJECrrS THAT PUNNIKC; COUNCILS 
HAVE OlRPCfED AND ADVlSVD 


Education 

Ajiprcnliccsiii]) courses 
VociitioJial training schools 
Vacation church scliooK 
Vocational guidance anti coun¬ 
seling service 
Kursery schools 

Institutes; recreation, leadership, 
and music 
Night schools 
Parent education 
Community seminars 
Adult education 
Community forums 


Youth 

Yniiih cciucrs 
Yoiiili d.inccs 

Widespread church societies 
Dcluujucucy councils 
Empioyntetit 

Ynutli (Kl<l-)()h clearance bureau 
Apprenticeship classes 
IkaUh 
Hospitals 

Medical-supply lend! ng stations 
Pi cschool chi [d'hcalth su r vcys 
Teeth and tonsil clinics 
I lot lu nehes for school children 



THE NEGLECTED DAY NURSERY 

ETHEL S. BEER 

Bngbtside Day Nwsery, New Yor\ 

The day nursery is one of the most neglected social agencies. This 
is unfortunate since it has great possibilities. The day nursery has 
not yet attained professional standing, mainly due to the difficulty 
of defining its function and to the lack of a trained personnel. 

The purpose of the day nursery is simple It exists to care for the 
children of working mothers. But this broad aim lends itself to 
countless interpretations, pst as the routine care of the sick in hospi¬ 
tals formerly did. Nowadays tins has been reasonably well stand¬ 
ardized, only graduate and student nurses being employed. But no 
such standards have been sec up in the day nursery, where both un¬ 
trained and trained persons are sull employed. There are two types 
of day nurseries—the custodial and the developmental This causes 
confusion from the very beginning. The day-nursery movement is 
still groping in die dark, perhaps because of its newness. 

The idea of the day nursery can be traced back to 1767, in Switzer¬ 
land. At die beginning of the nineteenth century, 1802 to be exact, 
a day nursery was opened in Detmold, Germany. St. Petersburg in 
Russia followed suit in 1838; Firmin Marbeau was responsible for 
the first day nursery in France; England opened her first day nurs¬ 
ery in 1850. The head of a day nursery in England must be a fully 
qualified hospital named matron. For the older children there are 
nursery-school teachers. But part of the help is untrained since diese 
day nurseries also prepare young girls to care for children in private 
homes and institutions. 

Turning now to die United States: what has happened here ? The 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital in 1854 founded a day nursery for 
mothcis who had been patients. Next came Troy, New York, which 
opened its first day nursery in 1858. Tins day nursery still exists and 
holds die palm for being the oldest in the United States In 1937, its 
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rambling house also contained a large medical clinic for the day 
nursery and the community. An intensive ease-work service on the 
day-nursery families was also initiated at that lime, hut it is too early 
to evaluate ihcrcsults, according loihe head, a social-service worker. 

The number of day nurseries in the United Slates has fluctuated. 
At the peak, in 1931, there were alnait Hw); the depression closed the 
doors of many and> in 1934, only 650 rcinaincd; the most recent 
figure, of September 1938, is 586. However, at least a part of this 
apparent decrease is piobably due to tlic fact that certain day nurs¬ 
eries arc now counted as nursery schools. Tlic distinction is not 
always clearly made Iwausc of the variation in day nuiscrics. In 
the City of New York there arc about 91 day nurseries. 

The disparity in die care given day nursery children is remark¬ 
able. For instance, in some day nurseries there arc only uneducated 
nursemaids widi a matron in charge. In others, trained or partially 
trained help is used, and the head may or may not he a professional 
worker. Also, although the government docs not contribute to day 
nurseries directly, it docs provide teachers from the board of edu¬ 
cation and through Federal relief funds. In this latter ease those 
handling the children arc not necessarily iiaincd teachers since they 
must be drawn from the ranks of the WPA. The National Youth 
Administration girls, also paid from Government monies, some¬ 
times care for the children, but tlicy arc not trained teachers. Some 
day nurseries use them almost exclusively. In day nurseries con¬ 
ducted by church groups not all of die workers arc trained How¬ 
ever, the complexity of the problem docs not end here. 

The custodial day nursery was the natural outcome of the plight 
of the motlier. She had to go to work and, therefore, must Iiave some 
place to leave her children. Indifferent as their treatment was, she 
felt that diey were safer than if she left diem at home unguarded. 
Relief for the mother rather than the proper care of tlic child was 
emphasized. Later, such perfunctory handling, common in the cus¬ 
todial day nursery, was not considered enough. The rcspoiisibil- 
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ity to the child was realized and the developmental day nursery 
evolved. But as yet it is by no means uniform in type. 

Probably the first aspect of the chUd’s welfare to be developed 
was the physical. A trained baby's nurse was taken on the staff for 
die infants' department, but surprismgly enough not all day nurs- 
eiies even now in the City of New York, have such a person for their 
infants. The situation is sometimes covered by a graduate nurse 
who supervises these babies along with her other duties, which 
may include administrative and social-service work. On the otlier 
hand, some day nurseries employ no graduate nurses. The doctor 
and the dentist, tliough not full-time members of the staff, may or 
may not be at the service of the day nursery. Strangely enough the 
pediatiician is not always used even in communities where he is 
available. As for die specialist, the eye doctor, the ear doctor, or the 
psychiatrist, he is indeed a rarity in a day nursery. 

Education in the day nursery started with the older children who 
range in age from three to six. Even today there may not be more 
than one kindergarten teacher for the whole group. She may be 
responsible for the school children for die entire day, including the 
lunch period, or she may be tlierc only in the morning. This is true, 
too, of the nursery-school teacher now frequently employed in die 
day nursery. Under these circumstances the children are m the 
hands of untiained help part of the time. Such help may also sup¬ 
plement the work of the teachers if the size of the group is too large. 
Sometimes arrangements are made by which students lift training 
procure their practice teaching or field work in day nurseries. This 
IS an economy for the day nursery, but it is often unsatisfactory 
for the children because of die frequent changes With a nursery 
school in the day nursery it is possible to give an educational pro¬ 
gram to the children from the age of two. But tins does not make a 
day nursciy aiiuiscry school as is frequently mistakenly contended, 
since the nui sci y school is primarily educational 
On the contrary, the day nursery is a social agency, even though it 
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may tiotcmplayasinglcsfwrial-scrWccworkcr, using this term iathe 

narrow sense to mean some one \v)io lias a degree in social service. 

It is evident that since the care of children is at stake the pre|}Ojidcr- 
ance of iIk staff docs not fit mio this category. I fowever, there may 
be general social workers and also ease workers atiacivcd to the day 
nursery. The latter is perhaps tlic most recent professional to enter 
die held. As official investigator, it is often contended that she sets 
the pace for the day nursery. 

But how about thclicad? Ithas already been stated that she is not 
always a professional person in spite of being in charge of a trained 
staff. This is oncoC the gravest faults of the day nursery. Unless there 
is a person at the top who can coordinate the wliolc program, how 
can the day nursery expect to be progressive? The difficulty has been 
that of procuring a trained executive because so far tlic professionals 
have scorned the role. Tile graduate nurse is willing to come in on 
her own basis; the teacher and social worker on theirs. They can 
demand their own salary and are more imlcpciKleni of the interfer¬ 
ence of board mcmlicrs. But this is no soUuion for the day nursery. 

It is unfortunate tiiatso few people recognize the poicndaliiics of 
the day nursery. This is the reason why there should be special train¬ 
ing for it. Sporadic courses have been given, but so far there is no 
consecutive preparation even for tlic head. The quicker this is done 
systematically, the sooner die day nurseries will progi css. Nor should 
the subordinate professionals be left out. It may not be necessary to 
have a definite training school for the clay nursery, but at least it 
should insist that all of its staff members study the subject either 
while on the job or, preferably, beforehand. Definite preparation for 
each staff member as a prerequisite to employment would be ideal. 
This should include the place which the day nunscry has in the com¬ 
munity as a child-care instimiion as well a.s the specific skills and 
understanding required. 

Obviously then, there must be a better standardized day nursery. 
Gradually it should be possible to eliminate altogether ilie custodial 
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type. The first step is an executive head, trained and with experience 
in the day^nursery field. One system worth considering is the selec¬ 
tion of new heads from the promising staff members in other day 
nurseries. Thus, instead of certain positions being “blmd alleys” as 
they are at present, diey might lead to advancement Naturally such 
a plan would have to be closely supervised by a professional who 
knows tlic day nursery and should be coordinated with the studies 
described above. 

Professional training for the rest of the staff should be required 
ultimately. The choice of the personnel, however, should be left 
almost entirely to the head. This is one reason why it is so important 
for her to be competent. Under an exceptional head even untrained 
help may work out satisfactorily, but this is not a basis for determin¬ 
ing sta ndards. It is also wrong, though, to assume that a professional 
who has never set foot in a day nursery and has had no special train¬ 
ing can render efficient service. This only emphasizes the necessity 
of extra preparation for the day nursery. 

The day nursery should set out to be a unique institution This 
would automatically exclude the custodial day nursery from the 
movement, and such offshoots as the foster-day-home plan would 
not any longer be under its wing. Granted that the latter plan is 
more practical in certain communities than in others, it cannot offer 
tile children the same privileges, even though the home is carefully 
selected and supervised. 

It is true that the cost of a day nursery often is great, depending 
partly on how far the program is developed But it is wordi-while 
to care for chiklicn properly. Authorities tell us that salvaging 
these early years is important for later adjustment. Day-nursery 
children above all need such care because of their background of 
stress. Is it not better to pay for die protection of childhood rather 
than to run the risk of bringing up nonsocial beings who may later 
require that even larger sums be spent on them as delinquents f* 
Why not try attacking the problem from the other end? 
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1K3HOIHY CLfcMJNr WHl^UN 
junfor / School, Athauc Cuy 

I have been on tlic teaching line for twelve ycais. Now I [eel that 
die zero hour has arrived, for I sin sticking my licncl over the top 
for otlicrs to lake pot shots at me ainl my u>-\vorkcrs on the teaching 
line. From the reading I have done on the subject I believe that 
sociologists arc of the opinion that cooi>cration in any field is de¬ 
pendent upon education, but that only m cxtracuri icular activities 
do American students Ic.trn the true essence of cooperation. Perhaps 
tl\at is true, but I think you will see that we on the teaching line arc 
dcYclophig cooperation in die classroom. 

First, we arc striving in our schools today to teach cliildrcn liow 
to live, rather than to fill them with [acts. Second, we arc tiying to 
create in our classrooms activities in which the children will learn 
to cooperate. Furthcimorc, it is our intense desire that they realize 
the importance of cooperation. Tliird, we arc ciitlcavoring to use in 
our classrooms real life situations because we want the cooperation 
learned hcie to carry over into the life of the individual and the 
community. 

The following arc actual classroom experience;, from kinder¬ 
garten through senior liigh school, in which the teacher has tried 
to develop cooperation among students. The names used arc ficti¬ 
tious, Ill the Atlantic City public schools a few fuiul.amcntal proc¬ 
esses and accomplishments arc required for cacli grade, and with 
these tools the teacher may then develop ns much as the ability of 
the group permits. 

In one scliool wlierc there is a large Italian popul.ition the chil¬ 
dren have formed many gangs. Slioriiy after seeing the motion 
picture The Cmadcs, gangs in one fourth-grade class deculed to 

^Excerpts (roin a paper rc«l before ihc laueaimnal Scciinn «if ilir Anirniiin Si»»ii>li)^ti.al 
Society. 
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make war upon gangs m the parochial school near-by. It was to be 
a rehgtous war, 1 he fact that many in the public-sehool gang 
Catliohcs apparen tly made no difference. ® ^ 

One school day shortly before eight'o'clock public-school 
crusacte prepared for battle. They tore up a neighbor’fpicket fenc 

to make then very worthy swords and the garbage-can hds provided 

s^ong If not beautiful shields. They charged down die street toward 
the enemy s camp. On the way tliey nearly mowed down their 
principal but in the heat of the excitement they neither heeded nor 
recognized him When these modern knights reached the parochial 
school, the battle was cut short by the nuns who removed their 
warriors to tlie interior of the building. The public-school cam 
paigners came away, but what a point they had scoredl They won 
for, they claimed, the enemy was yellow They carefully hid their 
swords and shields in alley ways and cellars and went to school 

Meanwhile there was plenty of excitement at school. Residents 
of the neighborliood had called the police to report the missing 
picket fence and garbage-pail lids while others had gone to school 
to demand tliat something be done. 

In this particular fourth grade there were twenty-eight boys and 
six girls. When the teacher had sent the girls out of the room, she 
questioned the boys about the disturbance. She found that there 
were three gangs in her class-the strongest gang was led by four- 
tcen-year-old Anton io Pasq uami, who was very large for his age and 
had formed his gang by bullying the smaller boys; the boys not 
wanted in Antonio’s group formed another gang; the third was 
made up of three boys who had joined together because they were 
opposed to swearing. The teacher told her charges that something 
had to be done and that it was up to them to do it. She left them 
alone to decide what to do. The screaming and yelling diat took 
place dm ing th is conference sounded like another battle. 


When the tcachci returned to ask if they had reached a decision, 
the leader, Antonio, said, “Yes, we have decided to sign a treaty of 
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peace and we want you to write it “ 'Hie teacher demurred. Said 
Antonio, “But we want you Ui write it, Miss Brown, because we 
want itgootl and mean ” After a kiigiliy discussion, Antonio agreed 
that they and not the teacher should write the treaty, Somewhat 
handicapped because his spelling was very limited, Antonio, who 
became the scribe, called one of his henchmen to write the treaty 
which he dictated with some assistance from the odicrs. An artistic 
member of the gang drew a dove of f>eacc at the top of the treaty 
and each boy very solemnly signed it. 

The next day Miss Brown took die boys to the teachers* confer¬ 
ence room in whicli tiicrc was a long table and chairs. Slic told them 
it was a good place for them to have a round-table discussion just as 
in die days of King Arthur wlien the knights sat around a round 
table and talked, and that at these round-table discussions every one 
must tell the trudi. No one should be angry or try to beat up any 
one else for wliat was said at the round table. 

This first round-table discussion concerned the jiickct fence and 
the garbage-pail lids. They agreed to return the lids and to replace 
the picket fence, but at tfie next meeting they admitted tliat they 
could not find all the lids, and that they could not make those dicy 
had fit tlic proper pails. The fence was entirely km) big a job for 
them. When Miss Brown had led them to see that they must do 
sometiung for die people whom they had troubled, they decided to 
go in pairs to the people of the neighborhood and tell them that 
tliey were members of the gangs that had caused so much disturb¬ 
ance and that they wanted to do a good deed each day to make 
amends. The people of the neighborhood readily responded with 
many suggestions. Some of die good deeds performed during the 
remainder of the school year included carrying the milk into houses, 
sweeping alleys, shovelling snow, running errands, weeding gar¬ 
dens, and even watching babies and smaller children. The young¬ 
sters thoroughly enjoyed performing these self-imposed tasks and 
every few days they had a round-table discussion at which they re- 
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ported what they had done. Gradually diese round-table discussions 
became die means of settling all the classroom problems that year. 

In die junior high school where I am a teacher we have an enroll¬ 
ment of about eleven hundred girls and boys in grades seven and 
eight. These children come to us from eight elementary schools 
scattered throughout the city. In this school there are thirty-two 
classrooms divided into six circuits. 

At die beginning of the school year each classroom organizes a 
homeroom club of which every pupil in die class is a member. The 
club meets once a week, or more often if necessary, durmg school 
hours. The general purpose of these clubs is to develop a group 
responsibility among the members and a pride in social achieve¬ 
ment; it IS die introduction of the young citizen into the school com¬ 
munity. 

One year, as a means of focusing the attention of the pupils upon 
character education, each classroom was supplied with the “Moral 
Code for Youth,” printed by P. F. Collier and Sons. We believe that 
good character is best formed by exposing the individual to increas¬ 
ingly better and higher standards in situations that challenge the 
interest of the individual to such an extent that he will make the 
new or better standards a part of himself. One homeroom club, 
after studying and discussing tliis moral code, divided into commit¬ 
tees for the purpose of discovering how they might grow toward 
the standards set forth by dns code Many suggestions were made by 
die committees. Finally the club decided to have each committee 
work upon one of the points included in the moral code—such as 
honesty, loyalty, and cooperation—and report to the class the man¬ 
ner in which they felt a jiinior-high-scliool boy or girl might live up 
to these standards. At the end of a week each committee reported 
how it fell members of the club might develop in themselves these 
desirable qualities. 

These homeroom clubs form die skeleton of our school One rep¬ 
resentative from each homeroom club and one representative from 
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each atracurricularclub—ihc Cilcc CiUib, the Junior Librarians, 
and the ArL Club^inakc up the ScIkkjI G»ngrc&s. By means of Con¬ 
gress the cmircschool ccK>i>cralcs umttam certain goals. For example, 
in this same junior high sclitx)! lUcrc is but one gymnasium and no 
school playground for ancimtlliuciuof i,ioo pupils. Kaciv pupil has 
a thirty-five minute period in health education daily, in which the 
boys and girls meet separately in classes averaging about sixty pupils. 

Throughout the entire jear, except cm stormy days, boys use the 
beach at the fcxit of the street and girls use the end of the street for 
physical-education activities (principally games and game skills). 
This spot is surrounded by four large beachfront hotels. Since hotels 
arc this city's chief industry, pleasing licjtcl guests is one of thcdutics 
of the citizen of the town, but Ixjy.s and girls in group.s of sixty are 
apt tobe unmindful of dicsc facts, to forget ihcmsc'lvcs,and to make 
unnecessary noise disturbing to liotel guests. 

There came to our supcnrucndcnt one year a .serious complaint 
stating that hotel guests objected to tlic iioi.sc made by the classes 
and recommending that the [iracticc of going to the bc.icli be .stopped 
entirely. The supcrintciulcni made an appointment svitli die presi¬ 
dent of the hotel corporation for a meeting with a student commit¬ 
tee selected from the School Congress. Tliis committee then called 
upon the president of the hotel corporation. Kach of the four stu¬ 
dents talked frankly with the president, set before him the dilTt- 
culties the junior-high-school .students encouniercil, such as lack of 
space, large classes, die long school tlay, and sinicd ih.u the health- 
education period was their only opportunity for outdoor activiucs. 
They also expressed the desire of the student hotly to cooperate for 
the best interests of the chy. The president of the hotel corpoiation 
expressed his pleasure in the .students' visit, pointed out the impor¬ 
tance of the hotel industry in the city, and cited the problem the 
hotel manager meets in trying to satisfy the personal desires of each 
guest. 

The committee had a meeting following this conference and the 
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students prepared to report on their visit for die benefit of the entire 
school. The student body was much impressed by the report and 
homeroom clubs and pliysicabeducation classes seriously considered 
what must be done if they were to continue to use the beach and 
not oficiul hotel guests. 

The results of the students’ committee report were immediate and 
satisfactory. No complaint has been received from the hotels for five 
years; instead the students liave been complimented on the excellent 
manner in which they conduct themselves. This situation did even 
more; it developed better school morale and community spirit, it 
increased politeness, and the respect for the rights of others was 
coupled with a noticeable development of poise, self-restraint, and 
responsibility. 

A scnior-higli-school teacher was anxious to have her classes learn 
how to conduct n discussion period and to understand the difference 
between discussion and argument A naimeographed sheet was pre¬ 
pared and given to each student. It contained desirable qualities of 
chairman, group leader, and group members, and concluded with 
the statcmcnLi 

People who atgiie usually have no intention of changing their minds, 
nor any desire to gam new light on a subject Their minds are so closed 
that they will not lolciaic a difference of opinion. They are so pleased 
With then own ideas tli.it they produce in otheis a feeling of hopelessness 
and iriitatioii. This kind of argument would defeat our puiposeingroup 
discussion. Oui puipnsc is .i broadened outlook 

After a careful consideration of this sheet the class decided to 
conduct the cunciit-evcnts work m The Weekly News Review as a 
group discussion A chaiiman was selected by the group after it had 
talked about the qualities needed to fill the position effectively. Each 
class showed excellent judgment in choosing its chairman, whose 
first job was to divide the magazine into five parts. Every week he 
selected a different student fiom each of the five rows to lead the 
discussion foi his row. The leader’s material was a definite part 
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of the magazine assigned lo him l)y the chairman. The type of 
program varied from radio broadcasts and plays lo round-table dis¬ 
cussions, panels, and fsirums, with an (tccasianal Vox Pop feature 
and witli sjKmtancous discussion from the dass aficr the row had 
finislicd. 

WPG, the UKal broadcasting M.iiir»n, gisTs oiic-ltalf liour a month 
10 Bvisiness and Professional Women. Brlicving there should be 
close association iKtwccn the community and the school, tite Club 
called upon the senior high sclioid for assistance. After considerable 
group discussion, a radiobroadcast, "The Consumer in a Competi¬ 
tive World," was planned and, fr<nn a class of forty siudcnis, twelve 
widt the best voices were selected. In preparation, all tlic students 
read die Foreign Policy pam(>)ilci on "Cooperatives" and at least 
one more book. In addition, they bad to jirnclisc radio technique, 
including exercises to improve their rcailing and their diction. The 
big job was writing their own radio script. One student wrote letters 
to ten organizations that s[K‘cializcd in consumer education, the 
material later being made available to the economics classes in the 
school. Three girls wrote from ibis material two plays which were 
used in die broadcasts. Cutting down their original manuscripts to 
fit tile allotted time and putting the program togcilicr in the most 
effective way were difficult tasks and rct[iiirrtl iniicli working to- 
gctlier, rewriting of material, and endless typewriting, which they 
did most graciously. 

The students decided to ask die music club of the school to sing 
some folk songs to enliven llicir program and twenty students under 
the leadership of the chorus-club president worked out four songs 
for them. When finally whipped into shape the piogram consisted 
of twelve parts witli tliirty-two students cooperating. Wlicii the pro¬ 
gram went on the air it was cniiicly in the liaiuls of the .students. 
For thirty minutes, tiicsc thirty-two siudcnis managed themselves; 
the program went off like clockwork and wiili no confusion. The 
people in charge of tlie station said it was an interesting, wcll-bal- 
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ancecl program, and they would like to have more of them. As a 
result of this hit of cooperating some students overcame shyness; all 
strove for better diction and voice placement; and all grew in self- 
control. There was emotional satisfaction for the many hours of 
work in knowing lire job had been well done. 

A comma cial class in senior high school had studied the qualities 
necessary for success in a given occupation. When die question of 
how to apply for a position arose, a group of pupils volunteered to 
get some information on this and report the results to the class 

After interviewing some promment employers of Atlantic City, 
the information gained was written into an original dramatic 
sketch wliich was given for tlie whole class. The sketch showed an 
employer’s office in whicli several applicants were applying for a 
stenographer’s job. The facts were presented by contrast as well as 
by direct implication, and emphasized the qualifies that help secure 
aposition, such as: neatness in dress; well-groomed hair, nails, and 
shoes; pleasant manner; agreeable voice; poise and courtesy. 

I realize that the results of such experiences in cooperation cannot 
be measured accurately. The many responses of both pupils and 
teachers indicate a genuine cntbmiasm for such cooperative activi¬ 
ties and wc firmly believe that changes in behavior resulted, Stu¬ 
dents and teachers developed a better undentanding of each other; 
all learned to work together for tlic benefit of the entire group; they 
learned to develop qualities of the good leader and the good fol¬ 
lower; and there was a better understanding of how tliey must 
develop themselves if they really desired to become better citizens. 

I could mention many other waysin which pupils cooperate daily 
but there is still great room for improvement. We teachers realize 
we have much to learn in this matter of teaching children to coop¬ 
erate. Wc desperately need the help of fact-finding sociological 
studies. Wc nectl a better comprehension of the steps, means, and 
devices of training in this most important phase of education- 
cooperation. 



SELECTED FACn'ORS AI-FECrilNCJ STUDENT 
ADIUSTMI-Nr 

1»ANFORO WINSTON 

State College, Untiertity nf iVm th Orn/ojii 

Tratiilionally, college atlnnnisi r.iiors have l>ccii imcrcsial prima¬ 
rily m the schohvuc hackgrimutk of ciucriog sukIcius to the otglm 
of otlier factors ilrat play a dccivivc role i» the student's ultimate 
college achievement. Recently, increasing attention lias been paid 
to die factor of general imelligcncc Tests ntienipting its measure- 
menthave become routine in a large numlwr of institutions. Socially 
minded men and women arc now realizing, however, that social 
and personal factors arc ever present influences in tlic ailjusimcnt 
of students, and that such factors may be as important in their way 
as is purely scholastic achievement or inicllcciual ability. It is the 
purpose of diis analysis to consider certain oilier (actors which may 
have a determining effect upon the success of college students. Three 
specific factors that seem to have considerable bearing with respect 
to the problems of frcslmicn arc studied. I'hcir analysis tlirows light 
on the difficulties of many students in acliicving die type of class¬ 
room work of wliich they are innately capable. 

ECONOMIC INSECURITY 

Much is being written currently about the handicaps of youth in 
seeking ultimate economic security. Equally as important, if not in 
total numbers at least in relation to the group from which they are 
drawn, are the youth who must depend in large measure or com¬ 
pletely upon their own efforts to finance a college education. Expan¬ 
sion of scholarship programs and the college aid of the National 
Youdi Administration arc two steps in the direction of recognition 

‘Rcjcnrch Contnbuuon No. 7. Prcpar«t with die ai<l of dif Notdi Car«ilu»\ Siaie College 
RcicarchPucKl. 
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of tliis problem. Even so, except in rare instances, sucK types of aid 
alone are insufEcieni to meet a student’s needs. 

Analysis of data secured from matriculating freshmen at North 
Carolina State College indicates the seriousness of a situation be¬ 
lieved to be more or less typical of similar institutions. Over a four 
year period, 1934-1937. four lifdis of all freshmen reported the 
necessity of earning part or all of their expenses. Almost half of all 
students expected to earn at least fifty per cent of their expenses 
while approximately one out of ten had to earn the total amount 
{see table) Even with the relatively low cost of attending the insti¬ 
tution in question, this represents a sizable amount of money to be 
earned, especially from part-time work, 

ESTIMATIID I'm CENT 01* EXPENSES FRESIIMBH EXPECT TO EARN, 

^ 934-1937 

Bshmated Pei Cent 

toBcBatncd 'Number of Students Per Cent 


Total* 

2.257 

100.0 

100 

232 

10.3 

75-99 

264 

11.7 

50-74 

564 

25.0 

25-49 

516 

228 

Less than 25 

2 J2 

10.3 

None 

449 

m 

* Exclusive of unknowns 




The significance of such data to the extent that they concern work 
during ihc school yeai lathcr than during vacation periods is far- 
reaching. Students largely pieoccupied witli their financial situation 
cannot be expected to do classwork of as high a quality as they 
would with less severe drains upon their time and energy. To make 
ends meet .sliuleiUs .ill too frequently live in rooms not conducive 
to the most effective study and skimp on food and otlier necessities. 
Frequently they must go for weeks on end without an adequate 
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amount of sleep, not to emphuM'/e ilie overwork of whicli loss o£ 
sleep is one symptom. 

It is increasingly evuient lliat inslitmions in winch large propor¬ 
tions of the sivulent Uxly must earn part oi all of ilitir expenses need 
to make tlcfiniic adjustments to meet the situation. Yet they need 
not go so far as those insiiiiukms which arc clcrmitcly set up on a 
combination of stiuly and prtKluciivc cmpkiymcnt. Extension of 
student aid by means of scholarsliips, wages for specific types of 
work, etc., only partially meet the problem. 'I'licrc must be increased 
recognition of the need for thorough curricular adjustments. While 
no rule for tliesc adjustments can lie laid clown, it may be suggested 
tliat die required hours of classroom work be geared to the amount 
of lime the student lias to devote to earning his svay, with summer 
schools, and an extra year if nccc.tsnry, used to make up the deficit. 
Whatever the approach, more attention to the individual student 
and liis financial handicaps is called for. 

DJ LAVtf) MArRlCtmATION 

Most of the youth who plan to enter college do so in die autumn 
following their high-school graduation, if they arc financially able. 
That delayed matriculation is far more common than might be 
expected is revealed by data on liigh-school graduation for freshmen 
registering at North Carolina State College in the autumn of 1936 
and 1937. Only two thirds of them had been graduated fiom high 
school the preceding spring. Almost one fifth liad been graduated 
a year before entering college. One out of every seven had been 
graduated from high school from two to nine years before embark¬ 
ing on a college career. 

Associated with this lag in college matriculation is the fact that it 
represents a wide age range among freshmen ami points to the 
erroneousness of the common conception of college youth as a 
homogeneous group. Actually the freshman class in large institu¬ 
tions ranges all die way from immature lads of fifteen and sixteen 
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with boys’ interests and points of view to young men in their early 
twenties with the greater maturity and self-reliance that come so 
rapidly during the youth span. This is not negated by die fact that 
younger students tend, by and large, to be the more intelligent. Thus 
it IS not enough to interpret the problems of delayed matriculation 
in terms of lapse of study habits or financial pioblems. From the 
point of view of student adjustments there should be consideration 
of a program, curricular and extracurricular, broad enough to meet 
the needs of a diversified group. 

UNCEUTAINTY OF VOCATIONAL PltErEUENCE 

In any college or university the vocational preferences of students 
assume importance practically from the day of matriculation. In 
order to investigate die problems associated with vocational choice, 
entering freshmen at North Caiolina State College were asked sev¬ 
eral questions which gave highly thought-provoking results. One of 
the most interesdng of diese came from questions on whether or not 
die students were certain about the vocational interests specified. Of 
the freshmen in the fall of 1936,15 per cent had no vocational pref¬ 
erence and an additional 40 per cent, while stating a vocational 
preference, were uncertain about their choice. In some cases this 
meant uncertainty widi respect to the branch of specialization 
within a broad field; in other cases uncertainty with respect to the 
actual field itself. In other words, due largely to youth and inexperi¬ 
ence, over one half of the freshmen were more or less floundering 
in the sea of vocational opportunity 

In 1937 the same indecision was again found to be current. More 
than one fourth (26 per cent) of the freshmen reported no voca¬ 
tional preference, most of them stadng “I don’t know.” In addition, 
36 per cent, though specifying a choice, were uncertain whether 
diey really wished to enter die specified field. In each of the two 
years almost half of the students having vocational choices and stat- 
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iiig whctJier or not ilicy felt rcawn^ibly certain alKJUt them were not 
sure tliat they wanted to follow the designated lines of work. 

Tlic answers on certainly of vcKat lonal preference were tabulated 
by urban and rural residence. Urban )ouili were more positive than 
rural youth in their wish to follow il\c vocatuut specified and fewer 
urban than rural youth had no vocational preference wIiatsocvcr.To 
the extent that vocatiortal guidance has Ikcii recognized as a func¬ 
tion of secondary schools, it has been developed primarily in city 
systems. Also, there is the fact tliat urban youdi do have wider 
knowledge, by and large, of a variety of cKcupational possibilities 
than do rural youth. 

Many youth arc far too immature when they enter college to have 
any very definite idea regarding what occupation they may wish to 
enter eventually. They need broad background courses designed to 
widen their knowledge of currcitt conditions so that ultimately tl\cy 
may make sound choices. Since over half of the entering students 
studied admittedly needed such assistance, ii is oi)vinus th.it a given 
college has a function which cannot l>c delegated to other insiitu- 
tions.Moreovcr, the iinccriainiicsofstudcniswcrefomKltocut across 
all schools within the college; irv each school well over italC of all stu¬ 
dents eitlier had no vocational cltoicc or were uncertain wlicdier 
they really wished to pursue the particular vocation specified. Un¬ 
certainty of vocation, liowcvcr, is not necessarily synonymous with 
uncertainty regarding a broad field. A student matriculating in a 
given school is usually fundamentally interested in the general field 
but lacks the background or experience to determine effectively 
which of the particular fields lie may best be suited for. 

Thus, tile responsibility for guiding students devolves not only 
upon the institution in general but also upon the various schools, so 
far as their own enrollments arc concerned. Iwen prior to college, 
the case is strong for increased guidance in the high schools, a move¬ 
ment which the colleges would do well to foster since ultimately 
they arc the beneficiaries thereof. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

With die met casing recognition of the social waste attendant 
upon laigc masses of untrained and inexperienced youth unable to 
obtain a satisfactory foothold in the present-day economic structure, 
it becomes essential to evaluate die less heralded waste associated 
with higher education. For a young man to spend four years prepar¬ 
ing to be a technical expert and tlicn to enter a totally different field 
is an all too frequent occurrence Institutions of higher learning 
liave large numbcis of youth for whom die attainment of a college 
education represents a severe economic struggle. The least that a 
given instuulion can be expected to do is to offer its students tlie 
highest type of guidance dial has been developed in order that those 
students who need such assistance may pursue their collegiate course 
in the most satisfactory and least wasteful manner. 



A PLAN I'OR CiKOUP EDUCA'I'iaN IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


S. R. SlJkVSDK 
AV«' Yuri^ Unn'crsHy 

In lIic December iwuc of Tun J(ji!bnai , I auempted to give 
nn outline of tlie principles upon which ctiucaiion for a democracy 
sliould be based. The major thesis of the discussion was that educa¬ 
tion jor a democracy can Ik achieved only by means of education 
through democracy. The .suggestion was made that this kind of 
education implies not only increased initiative and purpose in edu¬ 
cative activities but also actual panicipaiion with adults in the con¬ 
duct of the classrooms and the schools. These proposals have called 
forth some caustic comment on the advisability of such a procedure 
and especially regarding its possibility, How does such a setup 
work? The iiuciuioii of iltc present article is to outline, in as much 
detail as available space permits, the practical workings of such a 
plan. 

TIIK ULAN 

Basic Aim.hi addition to die usual objectives of education, such 
as the acquisition of tools of learning and knowledge, personality 
development, cliaractcr training and the like, our proposed pl.an has 
these further aims; to setup interpersonal relations and social inter¬ 
actions among the members of tlie class groups; to provide freedom 
witlr the discretion tliat arises from responsibility; to afford partici¬ 
pation in a social setup; and to give status to individuals in the 
group. 

The Physical Arrangemcni, As an illustration, let us take a class 
of 32 boys, twelve years of age, in a fairly large room. The first step 
is to remove all screwed-down furuituie, the platform on which 
rests the teaclieTs desk, and all blackboards except at one end of the 
room. The room should then be painted a pleasant color and cm- 
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tains, which miglit be made by the pupils and the teacher, should be 
hung at tlie windows. These must not exclude any of the light, how¬ 
ever. Open shelves and closets for books, clothes, tools, adornments, 
and objects in process of construction are needed. The furniture 
would consist of four large plain tables witli chairs—each seating 
eight, comfortably. The chairs should, of course, be adjusted to the 
physical needs of each pupil. We would need in this arrangement 
a drawer for every pupil, in the tables diemselves or in near-by 
drawer files, in which individual books and personal belongings 
would be kept. Several additional small tables and chairs, if space 
permits, would be very helpful. 

Procedure. On the first day of the class, the teacher calls an in¬ 
formal meeting. He explains that the class will be divided into four 
groups (which wc shall call “work groups”). Each group is allowed 
to choose a topic, a project, or a unit (these are not die terms used, 
of course) on which the members can work jointly or in smaller 
groups of two or three. The work group, however, will be respon¬ 
sible for a whole unit. Tlic grouping must be voluntary and it may 
take several days to complete the formation of the groups. Mean¬ 
while die childicn are allowed to take any seat they like and to 
become oriented to one another and to the total setung. 

Let us assume that the central topic as required by the curriculum 
for the age group is “Natural Resources of the United States.” A 
series of subtopics from which the groups can choose at will is pre¬ 
sented by die teacher on a typed list or preferably on tlie blackboard.' 
One group chooses “coal,” anodier “gasoline,” a third “cotton,” and 
a fourth “iron and steel.” Tables are assigned to the work groups by 
mutual consent or drawing, if necessary 

The Lcachci then calls a meeting of the entire class and asks the 
boys to decide upon shelf allotment for each work group—where 
the materials aic to be stored and clothes put away. Other arrange¬ 
ments necessary to assure an orderly and smooth life together should 

* Common iiucrcsli. in.Ty prove to be iltc mouvation for forming workgroups 
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t)e discussed by die teacher iifitl the thldtcn. Decisions should k 
made by vote. Wiven die ic.Achcr a(uki]t.tics diiTicuUies as a result 
of unwise detisions he exfdutm u’hy anoilicr course should be taken. 
Ilicrc never hasl>rcn any dilRciiUy m persuading children to accept 
such authority from aduhs. Wlicn auiliortty i\ td a give-and-take 
nature there is seldom opi^osiium to die .idult. As staled in the pre¬ 
vious article, "autluiniy in a democrac y must never, in any relation, 
be based upcni fear or sclbabncgaiion. It must rather be accepted 
as a benevolent svi[u*nonty, aiming at die benedt of die individual 
luid the group as a whole/" 

The teacher has secured in advance ample reference books and 
texts on natural resources and allied svihjects. lie bus also prepared 
books for note taking, maicriah for making charts and models, for 
drawing, painting, etc. Books and maicnals that all will use arc 
placed on general shelves, lliosc wliich Iw’ar sjiccilically upon the 
topics of individual woik groups arc placed on slielvcs near die 
groups that arc to use them. 

Platt of Worl(. The plan is to have only two work groups in the 
classroom—that is, sixteen pujdh-Mluring much of the time. The 
otlier two work groups should be vchctlulcil for workshops, art 
roomsj music activities, recreation, gymnasium, and other hobby 
interests to which they can go as groups (or, wlicnevcr possible, as 
individuals, though this may create some problems as a result of 
unsupervised movement through die building). During tlicse pe¬ 
riods the homeroom teacher holds discussion conferences with each 
of the remaining groups, working with one while the oiliei is occu¬ 
pied with quiet activities relating to its projects, as, for example, 
making drawings, compiling fads, or leading up on the subject. 

We will assume that the teacher is now wot king with the eiglit 
boys iiucrcstecl in coal. One boy has underiakcn to report on geo¬ 
logical formations and sources of coal. Another lias cliosen, as a 

S, K Slnvson, ''Grouj) rdiicncton tor a Dpinocracy," T/ie ftutnuU <•/1 Sociology, 

xiu 4 (Dcccml«r J939),p, aap. 
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result of preliminary conferences with the teacher, to describe how 
mines are dug. A few other boys have undertaken to make models 
of mines, elevators, ajicl so fortli. One or two others report on safety 
measures in modern mining and how they have developed. A lively 
discussion is going on. There is give and take, exchange of ideas; 
tliere are challenges and disagreements. All keep notes and are 
planning to produce one unified exhibit out of these discrete efiorts 
of the different individuals. The teacher asks questions, makes sug¬ 
gestions, explains, refers to sources for further information, corrects 
drawings and sketches. 

When diis conference is over, the teacher asks the boys to continue 
their work quietly while he confers widi the other group Now the 
roles of the groups are reversed. The discussion group turns into a 
quiet-activity group and vice versa. When the second conference 
ends, the other two work groups return to dieir tables and projects 
and the groups which have spent the session in the homeroom go 
to their extramural activities. The making of models, and work of 
a noisy and heavy nature, such as woodwork, is done in the shops. 

Class Meetings. The life of the class cannot always remain so dis¬ 
seminated, liowever, Tliere are many problems that concern die 
entire class. These are discussed in “class meetings” which are held 
once or twice a week, or more frequently when necessary. Matters 
diat require the attention of the entire class include: sharing of tools, 
orderliness, materials needed, the planning of trips, the arrange¬ 
ment of exhibits and parties, parents* day, reports on current events, 
outside speakers, communal events, complaints from other classes 
or the school administration about the behavior of members of the 
class. Our plan also includes “age councils” (described below), and 
reports fi om the delegates to these counals are presented at the class 
meetings. Some communications from the principal’s office should 
be diiected to these meetings as well as to the age councils. The 
meetings should be conducted by a class chairman, with the active 
guidance and advice of die teacher. The latter must see that the 
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n\cciing& arc brief aiul coasirucnvc, ilionj^h di^usMoii is free and 
general. 

Di til mid Study OrouffS^ II to Ive cxitrUnl that imlivulual raenv 
bers of the class will need pcrifKls of drill in rhe khiI subjects. Such 
‘Study groups” arcorg.uuvctl .ar<j'is wnrk^gotvip lines;(>„cluldrc[\ 
who need the same dull m aridimcnc arc gathcicd from all work 
groups. A similar plan is used for reading drills, etc. IE the teacher 
deems it licccssary, drill for lUc cmiic class is arrangctl for stated 
periods but these should l>cof sborLduratKin. 

Reports and Ex/itbifs. Two or three times a week members of lire 
different work groups report to the entire class, by panel procedure 
and with as much visual material as possible, on ibcir fimlings. This 
is bis opportunity to do some le.iching, to expand bis pupils’ hori- 
"zons and deepen tlicir knowledge. To the pujnls these sessions pre¬ 
sent possibilities for clarifying ibntkmg. for jir.iciicc m formulating 
and presenting ideai>,for attaining poise,and for sharingwidv others. 

Exinbiis of noickwks, samples, models, chans, pictures, and 
drawings should he held at Ic.ist once a term aiul, \vhcn possible, 
twice. School ofliciah, parents, ami oiIkt classes simuld he invited 
to view these exhibits durmg the day .md r>n ai least one evening. 
The entire school may have a “projcci-cxlubit evening” open to the 
community. The student council is the [irupcr agency for promot¬ 
ing and advertising these cvems. 

School Participation. At some points in the preceding pages, refer¬ 
ence has been made tosituations in which the children participate in 
the conduct of the school, as, for example, the cI.ismooui, the hall¬ 
ways, and exhibits. But dcmocraucparucipniion needs to beextended 
further. Classes send one or two representatives' to age councils. 
These are placed in the charge of cxpcuenced .uid sl^illfui group 
counselors who may be chosen from llic teaching staff of tlie sclniol. 
Pupils aged ten to twelve have one council, iliosc agt<! twelve to 
fourteen another. Common problems, such as the use of pl.iygrounds 
and yards, ortlcr in the hallways and on staircases, trips for more 
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thaa one class, picnics in the spring or on week ends, and after- 
school activities may be brought up for planning and decision by 
tlicse groups Councils would also plan Christmas funds, the mak¬ 
ing of toys for the poor and infirm, etc. Practice may show that 
childien under twelve can do veiy little of a group deliberative na¬ 
ture and their councils may be abolished.The older pupils, however, 
especially tlie junior-high-school groups, under able adult leader¬ 
ship, arc unquestionably able to take pan in this activity 

TJic councils and, through them, individual classes should be 
drawn into participation in as many of the affairs of the school as 
is practicable and as many as the children can fully understand. 
Councils may meet once a month, after school hours, and the min¬ 
utes of these meetings may be mimeographed and distributed to all 
classes for discussion at the time when the delegates report on tliese 
meetings. 

Community V anticipation. The present writer feels that the extent 
o£ community participation possible for such young children is very 
small We must recognize, of course, that such participation is the 
coic of democratic living, but it is important not to force children 
prematurely into aieas of function the meaning of which they do 
not grasp. Community awareness, however, can be aroused in 
young children. Trips to stoies, railroad terminals, docks, factories 
and shops, fire and police stations and, in some instances, even 
courts, collection of funds for the poor, making toys for distribution, 
trips in connection with projects all serve to make the pupils aware 
of their environment and arouse a growing sense of its importance 
During discussions widi work groups, classes, councils and assem¬ 
blies, the teachers and the principal should emphasize the commu¬ 
nity and gioup aspects of our life. But these talks should not be 
forced. They ought rather to reflect die social attitudes of the adults. 
As pupils glow oldei, their participation can become more active 
both m the schools and in the community. 

Discipline Discussion of the vexing question of discipline will 
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have to be limited to general considerations m this brief paper. Dis¬ 
cipline is generally assumed to prvKccd (mm some person in the 
position of authority. Ir^ .schwh. the teachers and administrators 
constitute this authority. In stKiahzcd cchic.mon, however,itis neccs- 
sary for us to think in terms of discipline as it arises from the situa¬ 
tion itself. A purpose and a vital interest arc not only absorbing but 
they also discipline. ^Iic desire to be accepted by a group is one of 
die most cllectivc disciplines known. The friendly altitude of an 
adult toward a cliild is a strong disciplining influence. The difficulty 
is tliat in the minds of most people the term discipline is synony¬ 
mous with fear and force. 7 ’o be sure, cliildrcn who have already 
been distorted by unwise ircatnicnt in the home and school will 
present problems to their teachers even with die best educational 
plan. But these cliildrcn constitute a real challenge to the skill, sym¬ 
pathy, and unclefstaiiding of the teacher. Tlic plan of group learning 
is the best disciplining situation for these children because it pre¬ 
vents rebelliousness and rcsciiinicnt toward adults. Most problem 
children arc more amenable to die influence uC ihcar coiucmpoiarics 
than they arc to the pressure imposed by dicir elders. 

Some practical means of control, such as hallway monitors, may 
have to be set up to supervise the movement of work groups and 
individuals between classrooms and special activity moms. Experi¬ 
ence points to the fact, however, that a captain or a platoon leader 
chosen from the members of the work group can easily hold the 
othersincheck. If any difficulty arises in this connection, it is a mat¬ 
ter to be dealt with by the entire class or, i( necessary, by the age 
council. In extreme cases, unmanageable children arc refened to the 
principal, Here either ordinary means of control or psychotherapy 
may be indicated. 

AlTtTUDC Vr.RSUS I>I AN 

Only a brief word can be said here about tl\e most impoitant 
feature of all educational efforts. No plan, no matter how well dc- 
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scribed and executed, can. of itself assure its full educational value. 
This value depends rather upon the attuudes of the teachers and 
administrators, If tlie emotional attitudes and intellectual values are 
not in consonance vi'itli the true spirit of socialized education and 
group learning and experience, the best plan and the most noble 
mtention will fail. This question is discussed in some detail else¬ 
where." 

SUMMARY 

The plan briefly outlined above serves all the usual objectives of 
education. Observation, controlled study, and common sense con¬ 
firm the fact that learning takes place best where interest exists. The 
plan suggested here activates interest dirough work, participation, 
and the group stimulus. It provides for drill in and acquisition of 
the tool-subject knowledges. It calls for die “broadening education" 
through manual work, recreation, arts, hobbies, and other facilities 
provided by the school. But it accomplishes more than the fulfill¬ 
ment of these aims. The proposed organization of the classroom 
and the school socializes die child’s personality, develops attitudes 
of tolerance and acceptance of others, activates the resources of 
pupils and teachers alike, develops the ability to work with others, 
provides training in the formulation and expression of ideas, teaches 
how to study and to do research, evokes soaal interests and a sense 
of responsibility. Above all, it matures personality. These more im¬ 
portant, indirect results can be attained only through the group 
process. There is, therefore, a growmgfeeling among educators and 
sociologists that the only valid education in a democracy is group 
education. 

It Slavson, Ciialivt GtOfip Education (New York Association Press. 1937), Chapter 
XVIT, “StafT Qiiilifications,” and Chapter XVIII, “The Educational Consultant 
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In tiie Iasi fitly years iKc luimlicr aiul iinjiortancu of social rc- 
.•toorccs in liiis couniry, as well as tlinm^^lunu tlic worlti, have irnilii- 
plicd ircmciulously, till ai the present lime we arc surrounded on 
all sides by tJicm. Our very existence lias iKcornc more and more 
dependent on them. It should be important, therefore, in the midst 
of this growth, to stop for a while to consider and examine these 
rcsources-™find out what tlicy are and why they exist. 

The subject matter of sociology reaches out into every situation 
involving human interaction. In a like manner the subject matter 
of “social resources/’ the means through whicli interaction takes 
place, reaches out into every situation involving human behavior. 

The concept of "social resources'* arises outof the recognition that 
all institutions, associations, social agencies, and attitudes have cer¬ 
tain common characteristics. In the first place it should be recog¬ 
nized that tliesc “resources” develop or arise because a nectl exists 
for them. This need may be physical, psychological, economic, or 
social. In fact, unless these agencies s.aiisfy n need there is no scien¬ 
tific or logical reason for their bcing.^ Thus we can show thatliospi- 
tals developed because of sickness, prisons and courts—as well as 
community centers and boys’ clubs—because of crime. Social legis¬ 
lation developed because of insecurity and die development of new 
industries. A glance at any legislation or charter will immediately 
(in most cases) point out the need that prompictl the inception of 
the legislation or the institution. 

The New York City Housing Authoriiy was created liy .m net of the 
New York Slate Legislature in February, 19^,j. The findings of ilic legis¬ 
lative body read in part: “It is hereby declaicd ih.it \\\ certain aieas oC cities 

^This lias been Professor Frederic Tlirashcr's conicniinn in lus Icciures nt New York 
University 
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o£ the state there exist unsanitary or sub-standard housing conditions 
owing to over-crowding and concentration of population, improper plan¬ 
ning, excessive land coverage ... that the clearance, replacing and recon¬ 
struction of the areas in which unsanitary or sub-standard housing 
conditions exist. .. are public uses and purposes for which money may 
be spent and private property acquired; and the necessity in the public 
interest [italics mine] for the provisions hereinafter enacted is hereby 
declared as a matter of legislative determination.''* 

In less formal groups, such as the gang, the needs may be ex¬ 
pressed in less formal ways. 

A resource may satisfy one or more needs Further, it may develop 
or create other agencies to meet new needs as they become evident. 
Thus tire state may satisfy many needs through the creation of new 
agencies, such as the ICC, WPA, NY A, etc. A circular issued by the 
National Youth Administration illustrates this point rather well In 
this circular it is stated that “until recently the chief problem of edu¬ 
cation has revolved around the provision of educational facilities, 
the assumption being that there would always be enough students 
to use the facilities.... Up to February 1934 little was done about 
ensuring that our educational institutions, especially those of higher 
learning, would be utilized to their fullest capacity. This problem 
had previously been neglected, except by private organizations and 
individuals providing scholarships^^ Studies showed that private 
agencies could no longer deal with this problem, hence the National 
Youth Administration was mstituted. The utilization of learning 
institutions became a new field for government functioning. 

This type of activity may be true of other resources. A social club 
finds diat many of its members are facing financial reverses, hence 
it forms a committee to deal with this problem. 

The purposes of resources are allegedly to satisfy, rectify tlie 

*Froni n Report on the Activities of the New York City Housing Authority. This report, 
winch was not dated or otherwise identified, was sent to the writer by the New York City 
Housing Autliority, lo East .^oih Street, New York City, on September i 6 , 1938' The pre¬ 
amble to the United States Constitution is another good example 

•NYA Circular 910 (Washington, D C National Youth Adininistralion, January 22,1937) 
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ucans of, or remove ilid lurrim iliai SMnd in the way of ilcsignatcd 
ticcch. For the sake of claniy ami coluTriicc, therefore, three types 
Df social resources can ivc here; preventive, the 

agencies through which Mieicty acts to pKAciu interference with 
the fulfillmciu of its iicctls; scumil. adjiuhcatiVT, tiic agencies 
ihrough which society dcicimines. f»i locletertumc, what form 
of action is iol)c taken to s.iiisfy its needs; third, curative, the agen¬ 
cies tlirough which society aitcmpis to adjust or mr)thfy its iieccls. 
Many resources will have some aspects of each. The ty])c of resource 
it is will usually he dctei mined l>y its charier or implied from its 
activUies. 

Tile resource may originate through the cffoi is of au mdivitlual, 
such as the Rockefeller aciLvnics; a group, such as tlic chamber o£ 
commerce; a government; or another institution. In all eases ilie 
resource is a societal development. 

The social resource may he a spontaneous and unplanned devel¬ 
opment, but once it is formed it follows along the direction of satis- 
fyingiiccds.The need may be one of Thomas’s four general needs: 
response, recognition, new experience, aiul security, such as in the 
gang; or it may be a clearly tlcfincd one ni a charter, such as a hos¬ 
pital would have; i,e,j care of the sick. It is haidly necessary to men¬ 
tion that the culture will determine to a large extent wJiat form the 
social resource will take in response to a need. 

Wemay now define social resources as the oiganizcd associations, 
institutions, and attitudes, both public and private, which society 
has developed to satisfy its physical, psychologic, economic, and 
social needs. 

We can point to countless examples of social rcsouiccs, each of 
tl\era having the above characteristics. Hospitals, ilicatcns, bur¬ 
lesques, courts, probation, NYA, C'CC, lunising, cell.u t lubs, com¬ 
munity centers, jails, schools, die gang, the family, churches, and 
the state arc a few examples. As ovir needs become moic numer¬ 
ous and more complex, more resources become necessary. 
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The question tliat might very well be asked is; How does the 
definition of social resource differ from institution, association, so¬ 
cial agency, and odier terms of this nature? The fact is tliat it does 
not differ; it is an inclusive term. 

It is interesting to note thatthefactor of desirability does not enter 
into the consideration of social resources. Hence a social resource 
may be undesirable from the point of view of the mores, such as the 
taxi-dance hall, the burlesques, etc, in the United States, or it may 
be undesirable from the point of view of technique and science, such 
as mass dormitoiies in prisons—perhaps even the whole idea of 
prisons—or work relief Despite these supposedly undesirable char¬ 
acteristics tliese resources continue to exist, and unless these needs 
ai e eliminated or are met in different ways, these resources will con¬ 
tinue to exist.* 

Social resources may be compared to natural resources, and there 
are two elements involved. First, a natural resource may be used as 
an element tn conflict. For example, during a war many natural 
resources are used to make guns, bullets, powder, etc. Other items 
such as wheat, oil, etc., become essential if a nation is to be success¬ 
ful in war. The matter of whether a war is bemg fought for a just 
or desirable cause does not enter into the situation. The resources 
are in the hands of diose who command tlie territory wherein these 
resources are found. We can pomt to other examples of natural re¬ 
sources as elements of conflict, sucli as the use of trees to combat soil 
erosion and floods. Many otliers could be cited here. In a like man¬ 
ner a social resource may be used as an clement of conflict. A church 
may be used in a drive against hquor consumption, against motion 
pictures, or it may be enlisted to help a state during wartime, A gov¬ 
ernment may establish an NYA or a CCC to combat crime and 
poverty and unemployment. A Liberty League may be set up to 
GUI tail social legislation. Just as it is true of natural resources, so is it 

* David Dressier, Burlesque as a Cultural Phenomenon} unpublished Ph D. thesis, New York 
University, 1937 (It is Drcssler's conclusion that i£ burlesque dies out, it will be because its 
need lias been met in some other way ) 
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true of social rcsmirccs; ilic u ui of i lie jiiM vtx of ilic cause or the 
desirability of the agency does not cnicr inio the analysis. Thedircc- 
lion of the social resource is gc.irrd by llursr in conuiund. 

Secondly, a natural rcwiircc may lie used as u constiuclive elc- 
mm. Steel is used to build bridges, wood in build houses, cotton to 
make clothes, powder to lilast tunnels, etc. lleic again it docs not 
matter wbcilicr the item king built is necessary tir desirable (from 
(lie point of view of icdmiciuc, design, ami purjKisc). It may also be 
said of the social resources that they can k used as a constructive 
element. Some examples of these arc cbaraclcr-biulding agencies 
such as Y’s, educational institutions such ns churches and schools, 
hospitals to heal and prevent disease, (lie NYA and the CCC to pro¬ 
vide jobs and rebuild or maintain morale. 

It sliould also be said that natural resources and social resources 
arc interdependent, and very often interact witli each otlicr. Both 
natutval and social resources represent fundamental incatisof deal* 
ing with siiuations, as the term "resource” imphes, Both are gov^ 
erned by natural laws. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section 0/ The Journal may be oj the greatest possible 
set nice, Us t caders are urged to send in at once to th e editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in pi ocess in educational sociology and also those projects tn fields of 
inteiest l(indied to educational sociology 

ANNUAL INSTITUTE OE THE SOCIETY POR SOCIAL RESEARCH TO BE HELD 

IN AUGUST 1940 

The nineteenth annual institute of the Society for Social Research will 
meet at the University o£ Chicago, August 1940 . 

Originally founded to provide an opportunity for the discussion of 
common problems and the exchange of ideas among those specialists and 
students in the various social saences who were actively engaged in re¬ 
search in connection with the community studies at Chicago, the Society 
for Social Research is still composed of persons working in all branches of 
the social sciences who aic interested in the discussion of general prob¬ 
lems of social research and of speafic research projects which have been 
currently completed or are in Ac course of investigation. The offices of 
the Society are at the Umveisity of Chicago, where meetings are held 
every second week during the academic year. 

The annual institute of the Society is attended by members who are 
attached to educational and research institutions throughout the United 
Stales and Canada as well as by members who are resident m Chicago. 
Papers are read and round-table discussions participated in by both guest 
speakers and members 

The meetings of die nineteenth annual institute will take place in the 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening of the dates given above. Persons who 
wish to secure copies of the progiam of the meetings may do so by writing 
to the Sccretaiy, The Society for'Social Researcli, Social Science Research 
Building, University of Chicago. 

Present officcis of the Society (i939~i94o) ‘‘r® • Dr. S A. Stouffer, presi¬ 
dent; Di. N. C. Leites, vice-president; Miss Irene Toabe, secretary-treas¬ 
urer; Ml. Nathan Bodin and Miss Vera Miller, editors of the Bulletin, 
Dr, E.W. Burgess and Dr E C Hughes, members of the executive com¬ 
mittee (with the above); and Felix E. Moore, Jrexecutive secretary. 
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CRITIQUES OF RESFARllI IK TIIF WClAl SC!FXCF«i lO BR FUDLISHED 
h'i THE bOCJAl. %i \i KO, WAJ AW U fOUNCiU 

Ihc first of a series of criucjucs of rcscuirtli i\\ the VidAl sciences lobe 
published by the Socwl Science Research OjuiiciI Ii.is .ippc.irccl in the 
farm of Jn appraisal of llunnas «iikI '/nniuccki's T/tc Vohsh Veasant- tn 
Unrobe and AmcricahyWcjhcxi IMumcr, ofUie Dcpatinicm of Sociology, 
University of Uiiicugo. 'I'hc puhlicauon inchidcs si.uciucius by William 
I. Thomas and hlorian Zn.miccki ioj;cthcr wnh die rc|iort of a panel dis¬ 
cussion and a summary ;ind analysis by Read Jbiin. 

Tills is the first of a projected seti« of critiques of social research. In 
bis foreword to the first of these publicAtionitlidinund h. Day has j>ointcd 
out the itnpociance of evaluating icscarchcs made dming die past twenty 
years, At the annual conference of die fcscarch council in September 1937, 
as a result of the report of a committee on review of Onincil policy, the 
Council voted “that the problem and j>ohcy aiinmiuce he instructed to 
appoint a special committee widi rciqKimibdity for plunmiig such a[i- 
praisals of completed rcscarcli asm die judgment of the s[}ecial committee 
shall discliargc the councils rcspnsibihty fr<r the improvcmciu of the 
quality of research in the social sciences/* 

Following this reconiincndattoii> a committee on ap[)i Jisal of research 
was subsequently appoiniccl and at its first mecuiig in January k) 3H, 
"Basic decisions were reachctl regarding the committee’s jiroccdurc. 
It was decided not to attempt any immediate formulation, however ten¬ 
tative, of criteria by which to judge die value or sigtnricaiicc of contribu¬ 
tions in the social science field. Rather it was deemed advisable first to 
subject to critical analysis a selection of studies which were held in higli 
regard by qualified specialists. Each member of ibc committee communi¬ 
cated with some twenty or thirty of die outstniidlng workers in the 
discipline of his special competence, both older men of established icputa- 
tion and younger men of exceptional promise being included, asking each 
informant to submit a list of three to six works, published tn the United 
States since the Great War, which in the iiiforinanl’s judgment had made 
the most significant contributions to knowledge in tlie paruciil.u disci¬ 
pline—economics, or nnthrojKilogy, or whatever tbe disLiplinc might be— 
with regard to which the informant was ptesumalily qualified to speak. 
In asking the informant for tlicsc lists of most significant coiiiubuiions, 
the committee explicitly stated its unwillingness to set up any criteria of 
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sigiuficance The whole idea at this point was to get from the disciplinary, 
specialists themselves a certified list of contributions thought by the spe- 
cialists to have high value. Close examination of these selected works 
might then throw light on the nature of significance in social science 
research.” 

Dr. Day contiiuics: 

"As might have been expected, the returns of the informants exhibited 
a good deal of scattering, but they left no doubt that certain books in each 
field were held in high repute. From these the committee made a selection 
of SIX to be subjected to critical appraisal. The six so selected were: Eerie 
and Means, Moda n Coiporations, Boas, Prmttwe An; Dickinson, Ad- 
ministratwe Justice, Mills, Behamr of Prices, Thomas and Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant m Europe and America, Webb, The Great Plains, 

"The next step by the committee was to secure competent assessors of 
these six outstanding works. It was expected by the Committee that an 
adequate critique, even by a competent schobr thoroughly familiar with 
the publication, would take several weeks of intensive application. Each 
appraisal was to bring out as far as possible the purpose of the author in 
making the study; the degree of success of the author in achieving this 
purpose; any observations or generalizations reached in the study, and 
the extent to which they appeared to rest firmly upon the materials pre¬ 
sented. Modest honoraria were offered to those invited to undertake the 
work. The response of those solicited was unexpectedly favorable. Appar¬ 
ently the nature of the assignment was mtriguing. The cooperation of an 
excellent gi oup of appraisers was promptly secured.” 

The Social Science Research Council expects to publish from time to 
time similar critiques of outstanding researches in the social sciences. 
These publications will undoubtedly be of great value to students of re¬ 
search methodology who wish to apply criteria to existing researches and 
who also are eager to formulate valid methods for the further develop¬ 
ment of iheir own research projects. 
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7 hc Inic^riition oj Personality, by C^arl [unu, M,D. Translated by 
U.Ui.u„^^cw Yv\rk'. I'atur & Ruxebin^ 313 pagw, 
iliustratctl. 

In an iiucrcsiiiig volume. Dr. Jut\g> a pujiil o( b'rciul, jjrcscnu an inwr- 
csting study of the iratisitutti from ihc jHJSiuoii oI liis master. Jung illus¬ 
trates a ncotheologicdl {kkiIioii, j nomnaicrMlisiic approach, by coming 
out clefirmcly for the use of religion if a balance is to be maintained in the 
stress of complicated modern life. Ilis is a scientilic religion but never¬ 
theless a religion as well as a mental hygiene. He stresses the need of 
religion in the reconstituting of the broken soul in order to achieve a 
reintegration m complexity. It .lets as a balance wliccl. 

This point of view, coming from ibc most ouuianciing psychologist 
and psychotltcrapist of the day, is startling but logical. We hear much of 
transference therapy, Dc. Jung transfers much of the responsibility to 
religion. 

It is refrcsliing lo find n psychologist with such nn o|>cn mind, and one 
wall such a wide range oC interests and iborougb scluiinrship. Me makes 
an interesting contrast of the mere practical approach of the Itasi to prob¬ 
lems of inner conflict with the methods of the struggling West. His book 
deals as much with the normal mind as with the neurotic. In a culture 
of extreme compWxily, many find ihcmseWcs overwhelmed and in need 
of an outlet. This outlet, according to Jung, is religion. Tlic book, how¬ 
ever, IS not a religious one. It is a profound and practical book which will 
be found helpful to many who wander through the morass of modern life. 

Louisiana Prench Volk^SongSi by IrcneTiiliose Wnm-icLD. Baton 

Rouge, La.; Louisiana State University Press, 159 pages. 

This volume by Miss Whitfield is a decided contribution to the folk¬ 
lore of A.merica, in which field modern education is <loing so much to 
annihilate much of the poetic and pictiucscjuc residues of yesteryear. The 
words are given in the patois of Creole Trench, a miMtirc of Old Picnch 
and English, with bits from other langu.ngcs liirown in for good measure. 
The melody and symbols arc given m phonclic alphabet. This is invalu¬ 
able, for many unfamiliar with the sound values of "Cajun French” 
would otlierwisc have little understanding, The selections sliow practi- 
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cally no Negro influences. They are, rather, traceable to the French songs 
brought over by the colonists and changed, of course, slightly over the 
years. There is a section devoted to songs that are typically Cajun. 
These are of fuller interest sociologically and anthropologically as they 
were engendered from the folkways and occupations of a group. There is 
evidence of their having been modified by local contacts, yet their flavor 
is individual and far less like the Classical French antecedents of the other 
songs given. The volume is a valuable contribution to the folklore and 
folk music of a passing America. 

you and Heredity, by Aram Scheinf£ld. New York. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1939,434 pages, illustrated. 

In this volume, Aram Scheinfeld has done an amazing thing. He has 
written m a readable, interesting way a thoroughly scientific and valuable 
book on the biological processes which arc of vital concern to the intelli¬ 
gent. He sets forth the immutable laws of heredity, and the volume will 
do much to stimulate interest and appreciation m the field of genetics and 
race betterment. Scheinfeld sets out with the statement that the book is 
contrived with the layman m view; yet in no instance does he descend to 
the low level of much pseudoscientific writing An important feature of 
the text IS the inclusion of excellent and graphic illustrations. These 
illuminate much of the material that could otherwise be extremely tech¬ 
nical and difficult to understand except among those with training in 
biological fields. Such phenomena as the inheritance of musical talent, 
twins, quintuplets, longevity, eye color, hair color, and intellectual traits 
are treated thoroughly and concisely. The book is decidedly one of the 
most outstanding and useful ones m this field to come from the press for 
a long time. It deserves popularity. 

Mtnd Explorers, by John K Winkler and Walter Bromberg, 
M.D. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc, 1939, 378 pages. 

Ill this volume the authors have done an admirable job in treating his¬ 
torically and critically the development of psychology and psychiatry 
They begin with the early charlatans, the phrenologists, and go through 
a logical genetic development to the psychoanalytic school as exemplified 
by Freud There is one seeming inadequacy; the varying proportions of 
space assigned to the different theories. For example, Gabon is given 
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eleven more paga tlmn I-rcud, )ci in the auiluirs* minds the contnbmiom 
of Freud were more original ami ouiMamlmg, 

The authors must Ivc prauetJ for their fairiic'^'s m evaluation and ciaruy 
of exposition ir\ each ease. Obviously (here cantun l>c a tlctailed treatment 
where the (icld is so extensive Vet their aluhiy to coiulcnsc is laudable, 
and althougli the style is not i)riili.int ilicrc is h.i[)p»)y no attempt at a 
vest-pocket sketch so often cnrounicrcd. The text is cs|K’tially valuable to 
one who wishes to gain u concept of ihc drvrlopmnit of this interesting 
field. The authors do appraise, hui eschew indixirinaiion as such. 


Social Control in Its Sociologjcal Aspects, by L. L. BnuNARU. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, vii ■]- 711 pages, 

The press notices of Bcrn.ird‘s Social Control in Its Sociological Aspects 
gave ho[)cihai at last the study had been made which tvould delimit the 
field of social control and provide a schemata for ns data. Tlic hoi^e is 
further increased when one reads in the prefate that "Psycho social proc¬ 
esses and factors are purposely suhordinaicd to sociological categories." 
When one reads the book, however, the hoj>c gradually wanes. 

Methods employed in social control, nccnrding 10 Professor Bernard, 
are (1) use of violence, (i) use of intimidation and fc.ir, (^) use of fraud, 
(4) persuasion and propaganda, and (*5) comrol iluoogli scientific fact. 
The autlior, who apparently is a social evolutionist, aiicmpis to present 
the development of these methods in such a frame of reference. Uis ease 
is not atall convincing. One wonders if the author is determined 10 sup¬ 
port his categories or if he is jUst naive in the following siaicmciu: 

"Force has gradually diminished in Inijioriancc in social control,. .. 
threats and intimidation, fraud, and cxploiiatlnn hy more direct methods, 
intrigue, manipulation, deception, magic in its muiiificd forms, deceptive 
propaganda, and many other milder devices have come to he important. 
But these in turn have begun to give way, and in many of their worst 
aspects arc now largely outlawed, owing to tiic headway that i.s being 
made by the new ethical criten.i of social justice and social welfare in 
social control,’" 

The most suggestive chapter Cor the educator is die l.ist, which is 
devoted to education. He holds that education is an indirect Cacioi in 
control, If it attempts to be an immediate facioi, it dcgcner.acs into propa- 

' Pages .12-43. 
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ganda. Nowhere, however, does he suggest the relation between educa¬ 
tion and the sociological factors of the environment. 

'The greatest value o£ the book is that it brings together and synthesizes 
much source material and presents it in a readable, informative pattern. 

Preface to an Educational Philosophy, by I. B. Berkson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Within the framework of the Dewey “experimental” or “reconstruc- 
tionist” philosophy, Berkson sketches a soaal philosophy for America 
I-Ie believes a philosophy of education should be a correlative, not of 
metaphysics, but of the ethical ideals of the culture within which it exists; 
and in this country should be a guide to help the schools play a part m 
reconstructing the political and economic sides of democracy Democracy 
as a philosophy of life is based on the conviction that all men are of equal 
moral, or personal, worth. 

Berkson thinks the Dewey group mistaken in two of its theories 
First, they fail to sec that the ethical core of a philosophy of life is some¬ 
thing beyond proof or disproof, something, rather, in the nature of a 
conviction. Secondly (and this is a fundamental criticism) they fail to see 
that philosophy as a theory of life and education cannot always be chang¬ 
ing. A philosophy may be an “hypothesis,” but at least it must be a very 
long-range one, extending over a culture epoch. It should be a hypothesis 
not only in the sense that it is provistonal but, as in science, also in the 
sense that it is a mental constiuct, believed to be true, upon which ex- 
pet iment and action are to be based. 

A Cmriculum in Vetetinary Medicine, by Oscar V. Brumley and 
W. W. Charters. Columbus Ohio; The Ohio State University 
Press, 1939,74 pages. 

A veterinary college, founded in 1884, revised its curriculum in 1915 
and then in 1929 decided another version was necessary. This monograph 
is a desciipUon of the methods used by the faculty, with only one techni¬ 
cal clerical assistant, to rearrange the study of veterinary medicine to meet 
die needs of this profession. The study, therefore, is of interest as an 
example of an important and fundamental project which did not require 
a huge amount of time. 
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The Other Germany^ by F^mmA and Ki.aivS Mann, New York; 

Modern A^jc IJooks ^ 

Thisjs ihc siory vvhkh ihc have rcj'catcd rm many Icciurc lours, 

It n more their story, fur w ttlini a\\ wIio ihmm \jjiuiii the <cp.ir.»iism of 
Ilidcr and Njlinthd ffmn ihc (krm.ni prifjdc wtmld have us 

heUeve. 

Tlic dcfcow of tlic “oihcr Cicrnwny'’ i^s Iwanidnllj ,ind forcefully pre¬ 
sented. Ill the fir-ti sctiioin "IawAinj; Rickwani," tlic .nithors bring many 
great German names into jicrsjwciivc men \tho have m.uic history. 
Despite llic work of Fredernk nr of Ibsmarck, t»r the writing of Hegel, 
Ficluc, and Nicl?sche, the aiuhors cmpbaiicaliy tlcny any afftimy bciivccn 
Hitlerism and die German {woplc. 

HoWj then, explain ihc bictof eight years of Hitler? The authors recog¬ 
nize the complex factors involved, but auribuic it to f.ulure of the Weimar 
Rcpuhlic to take firm action against ilu*sc who wmihl [irofit from its fall, 
the appeal to ynuih, the promises to Innh hibisr .tin) i.ipii.il as well as die 
professional group, and fear—not fear of death, but fear of anareby. 

The material is pcrsonaH?«l by creatmga "ttcmr.tr' i<i make tlic analy¬ 
sis, by ir.icing the vill.igc schonlmasier \v|«> denounced demtKr.icy and 
secretly wore a sw.isuk.i only to have lux son killed in die Rohm purge 
and himself to be discliarged three imindix before becoming eligible Cor a 
pension, and by a vivid dtstfuwion of die ftncctl tick tvf wianen and 
children for no offense other than being in a breadline, dm mg which .i 
Nazi slips away from the S.S. and generously aitk a biile l.id wlio was in 
die line to buy an egg for his mother to make .i birthday c.ike for his 
father. 

The argument is subtlc—ihc^olhcr" Germany has been <lu[icd, tricked, 
and even the Na/.is themselves seek to ninchoratc their "onicial" acts. 
Now the people stand helpless, confused, and repentant and appeal to 
America to save them from chcir monsirnus tyrants. 

In their attempt to renounce Hitlerism as nr>n-Germ.in, the authors 
curiously omit any reference to Hegel or Fichte and spend many pages 
seeking to show that Nietzsche has been misinicrpreicxl. Tiicy do .icknowb 
edge the indiilcrencc of the masses to democratic guveinmcni, but fad 
to state or even admit that such indilTcrence has been iluu aciei isiic of an 
autlioritarian govcrntnciit of their own choosing. 'I he [ucsent writer 
would lake slurp issue with the plea that “luirope and Amciica belong 
together. Unless our peace is nghicou.s and lasting, your pence will be 
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threatened.” We have heard the siren strains of those who would enlist 
our aid in the clestiuction of Germany; this is a unique appeal—even 
more enticing—to aid in the destruction of Nazism to save Germany 
from itself! 

A Gttl Grows Up, by Ruth FEDDER.New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1939,235 pages. 

This book is written lor the teen-age girl It answers many questions 
about growing up that the adolescent girl finds puzzling. These same 
problems have been confronting adults who work, play, or live with 
adolescents. Here is material that should interest both groups for it an- 
svveis the thousands of questions about behavior that puzzle us all. The 
"teen” girl wants an answer, while parents, teachers, and group leaders 
would like to answer those questions. Miss Fedder does answer them out 
of her wide experience “What does it mean to grow up?” “What is life 
all about anyway?” These problems and many more are handled with 
an intelligent understanding of the growing girl 

The jjroblcms of emotional maturity and personality development are 
dealt with, while family relationship, boy and girl relationships are dis¬ 
cussed The treatment of the material is handled in such a way as to give 
information about fundamentals of behavior so that the individual may 
grow in her ability to judge behavior. The author uses no technical 
psychological terminology. However, the book is based upon sound 
knowledge of the psychology of behavior. 

Educating for Health * A Study of Pt ograms for Adults, by Frank 
Ernest Hill. New York: American Association for Adult Edu¬ 
cation, 1939,224 pages, 25. 

The purpose of this book is to give information on the important or¬ 
ganizations engaged in teaching American men and women to lead 
healthier lives. 

The book presents a compreliensive survey of health education in the 
United Stales and endeavors to show the need for a “greater coordina¬ 
tion of health educational activities and for national and regional unity.” 

This book is recommended to educators as a source book of informa¬ 
tion on voluntary organizations promoting health and the methods being 
used to promote health education 
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